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PREFATORY NOTE 


Wnue actively engaged, so far as his failing strength 
would permit, in completing for publication this the 
second volume of his translation of the Republic of Plato, 
Professor Shorey passed away on April 24, 1934, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his life. In justice to him as 
well as to the many thousands of readers who will study 
and cherish this last and perhaps the greatest scholarly 
work of the distinguished Platonist, the Editors of the 
Loeb Classical Library desire to place on record here a 
brief statement of the pertinent facts relating to the com- 
position and the proof-revision of this volume. Behind 
the bare narrative lies a record of unwavering courage 
in the face of fast-approaching death on the part of the 
veteran scholar and of dauntless determination both to 
achieve a long-cherished purpose and to fulfil an obligation 
entered into many years before with his friend Dr. James 
Loeb and his collaborators in the editing of the Library ; 
and the Editors thought it right to offer this volume to the 
public as nearly as possible approximating to the condition 

in which the latest proofs passed under the author’s eye. 
The translation had been finished and was in Professor 
Shorey’s hands in proof form for about two years and had 
been partially, though not finally, revised by him. The 
Introduction was dictated by him, paragraph by para- 
graph, in the scant hours of work permitted him by his 
- poy cas after his first break-down in December 19838. 
e same is true of those notes accompanying the trans- 
lation which are of an interpretative, literary or philo- 
sophical character. The many notes on Platonic diction 
and on matters of Greek grammar and idiom were in 
large part compiled from Professor Shorey’s jottings on 
the well-filled margins of his desk-copy of the Republic by 
his research secretary, Miss Stella Lange, who had assisted 
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him in that capacity during the preparation of What 
Plato Said, to which important work she added many 
references in the notes of this volume. The critical notes 
under the text were added by Miss Lange during the 
revision of the proofs, often from notes made by Professor 
Shorey himself. 

The assembling in the form of copy for the printer of all 
the material which is found in the Introduction and notes 
has been the work of Miss Lange, undertaken at the 
request of Mrs. Shorey ; and she has read all the galley 
and page proofs of the volume in co-operation with Dr. 
Page and myself. Miss Lange’s familiarity with her 
teacher’s Platonic studies, his methods of work, his views 
on the interpretation of passages of peculiar difficulty 
has rendered her co-operation invaluable, and generous 
acknowledgements are due to her for her fidelity to the 
heavy task which she willingly undertook. 

To the writer of these words it would have been a grate- 
ful task, had this been an appropriate place, to add a per- 
sonal tribute to his colleague of many years at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The familiar correspondence which 
grew out of their renewed relationship during the prepara- 
tion of the two volumes of the Republic has illuminated for 
him in unexpected ways the life of tremendous and varied 
activities of the great scholar and humanist during the 
years which for the ordinary man would have been a 
period of decreasing labours. The literary and scholarly 
sroductivity of Professor Shorey in these later years falls 
little short of heroism. But the readers of this interpre- 
tation of the Republic who would know more about the 
remarkable man and his life are referred to the review of 
his career which introduces the July 1934 number of. 
Classical Philology, the journal which he edited for twenty- 
five years, and especially to President George Norlin’s 
eloquent appreciation of “ Paul Shorey the Teacher,” on 
pp. 188-191. 

For the Editors 
EDWARD CAPPS. 
September 18, 1934. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THERE is a sufficient outline of the Republic in the 
introduction to the first volume. Here it remains 
to consider more argumentatively certain topics of 
the last five books which were treated summarily 
there. They may be listed as (1) the theory of ideas 
and the idea of good, (2) the higher education and 
Plato’s attitude toward science, (3) some further 
details of Plato’s political theories, (4) the logic and 
psychology of the main ethical argument of the 
Republic, (5) the banishment of poetry, (6) the con- 
eluding myth. 

Regarded as metaphysics, Plato’s theory of ideas The Theory 
is, technically speaking, the deliberate and conscious ehache 
hypostatization of all concepts—the affirmation that 
every abstract general notion of the human mind is 
also somehow, somewhere, in some sense, an objective 
entity, a real thing, outside of any mind. Some 
philologians and some sensitive aesthetic critics 
object to the use of the words concept and hypo- 
statization in this connexion. They have a right 
to their personal distaste, but it contributes nothing 
to the interpretation of Plato. Both words convey 
definite meanings to students of philosophy and 
there are no words that can replace them. The 
Socratic dialogues are in fact largely concerned with 
the definition of concepts, general or abstract ideas, 
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general terms, Begriffe, call them what you will, 
and some convenient synonym for this meaning is 
indispensable in any rational discussion of Plato’s 
philosophy. The Platonic word edos may have 
retained some of the associations of physical form, 
and the modern psychology of the concept may 
involve in some cases a more developed logic than 
Plato possessed. - The word eidos or idea in Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Democritus, the Hippocratic 
corpus and Isocrates* may show the meaning con- 
cept or Begriff imperfectly freed from the association 
of physical form, but that does not justify the in- 
ference that it was never so freed in Plato. The 
terminology of the transcendental idea is indis- 
tinguishable from the terminology of the concept 
and the definition.’ It is impossible to say at what 
point the metaphysical doctrine emerges in the minor 
dialogues, or—on the, I believe, mistaken hypothesis 
that the later dialogues abandon it—just when the 
change took place. The logic of the definition in 
the minor dialogues implies a practically sufficient 
notion of the nature of a concept,” and it is sophistry 


4 Cf. Shorey, De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, Munich, 
1884, p. 1, and review of A. E. Taylor’s Varia Socratica, in 
Class, Phil. vi., 1911, pp.361 ff.; Ritter, Neue Untersuchungen, 
Munich, 1910, pp. 228-326 ; Lewis Campbell, The Theaetetus 
of Plato, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1883, pp. 268-269; C. M. Gillespie, 
“The Use of Kidos and /dea in Hippocrates,” Class. 
Quarterly, vi., 1912, pp. 178-203; Zeller, ii. 14, pp. 658, n. 2 
and 661, n. 1; Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. pp. 248 ff.; Fried- 
lander, Platon, i. pp. 16 ff. 

> Cf. What Plato Said, p. 75. 

¢ Tt is hard to understand the acceptance by several 
scholars of Stenzel’s view that the concept and consequently 
the idea is a late discovery in the Platonic dialogues, a result 
in fact of the analyses of the Sophist. He must take concept 
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to try to suppress so plain a fact by capitalizing the 
word Form and insisting that Plato always or till 
his latest works visualized the “‘ Forms’”’ as types. 
He did for some purposes and for others he did not, 
and he always knew what he was doing. The ideas, 
as I have often pointed out, are ideals, types, or 
hypostatized concepts or simply concepts according 
to the purpose and the context.? 

Many interpreters of Plato seem to assume that 
philosophy is, like mathematics or chemistry, a pro- 


in some very esoteric significance. For to common sense 
nothing can be plainer than that the concept is implied in 
Socrates’ attempts to define ethical terms and that it distinctly 
emerges together with the terminology at least of the idea in 
the minor Minlpetics of Plato and especially in the Luthyphro. 
Stenzel’s thought seems to be that the concept involves 
predication and that predication can be fully understood only 
after the analysis of sentence structure in the Sophist and the 
discovery of the meaning of “‘ is."’ But surely the conscious 
analysis of sentence structure and the function of the copula 
is one thing and the correct use of predication, of propositions 
and the conversion of propositions and their combination in 
virtual syllogisms is another. All the elements of a sound 
logic are present in Plato’s minor dialogues. They are 
correctly employed in inductive and deductive reasoning, in 
the quest for definitions and in the testing of them when 
found. If Stenzel means that the nature of the concept, of 
the general idea, of abstractions is not definitively understood 
in the minor dialogues his postulate proves or demands too 
much. The ultimate nature of the concept is still debated 
to-day. But for all practical purposes of common sense any 
one who consistently endeavours to define abstract and 
general terms and who applies a sound logic to the testing of 
the definitions proposed, has a sufficient notion of the concept. 
And anyone who apprehends the concept may go on to 
hypostatize it either by an instinctive tendency of human 
a and speech, or with conscious metaphysics as Plato 
id. 
2 Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 27 ff. 
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gressive science ; that Plato, though a great artist, 
was a primitive thinker whose methods and opinions 
have only an historical interest to-day ; and that his 
doctrine of ideas is the endeavour of an immature 
mind to deal with a problem which modern psych- 
ology or the common sense of any dissertation- 
writing philologian can settle in a paragraph. These 
assumptions close the door to any real understand- 
ing of Plato’s philosophy. The ultimate nature of 
gencral ideas, of abstract and conceptual thought in 
relation both to the human mind and to the uni- 
verse is as much a matter of debate to-day as it was 
in the age of the schoolmen. This plain fact of 
literary history is not affected by the opinion of a 
certain number of materialists and behaviourists that 
the matter is quite simple and that there is or ought 
to be no problem. They may or may not be right. 
But the discussion continues, as any bibliography of 
psychology and philosophy will show. The entire 
literature of the ‘meaning of meaning” and of 
“imageless thought” is a renewal of the contro- 
versy in other terms. 

A great many thinkers are not satisfied with the 
simple evasion of Aristotle that the human mind is 
“such ”’ as to be able to experience this, namely the 
separation in thought of things inseparable in ex- 
perience. They cannot find any enlightenment in 
the modern tautology that a general idea is an image 
of a particular idea plus a feeling of generality. And 
they are not convinced that the movements of the 
body, even if we concede that they run exactly 
paralle] to the movements of the mind, really explain 
them. And if we turn to the other side of the 
problem we find that many of the leaders of modern 
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physics and mathematics are unable to conceive and 
refuse to admit that there is nothing in the objective 
universe corresponding to the ideas, the concepts, 
the laws, the principles by which they get their 
results, 

The Platonic theory of ideas is a convenient short- 
hand, symbolic expression of the opinions that I have 
thus summarized. If we disregard the rhetoric 
and physical imagery of the myths by which Plato 
exalts the importance of the doctrine or makes it 
the expression of the ideal for ethics, politics and 
aesthetics, all that it affirms is, first, that conceptual 
thought is a distinct and differentiated prerogative 
of man not sufficiently accounted for by the structure 
of his body and the sensations which he shares with 
the animals ; and second, that there must be some- 
thing in the universe, something in the nature of 
things, that corresponds to our concepts and our 
ideals—to the principles, for example, of ethics and 
mathematics. These affirmations of Plato are primi- 
tive animism only in the sense in which the same could 
be said of the beliefs of some of the greatest mathe- 
maticians and physicists of to-day or of Matthew 
Arnold when he talks of a power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness. This is not reading modern 
philosophies into Plato. It is merely giving him 
credit for knowing and intending what he in fact 
says. The opposite interpretation underrates his 
intelligence and really does read into his writings 
modern ideas, the notions, namely, of modern anthro- 
pologists as to how savages think. Gomperz’ 
comparison of the doctrine of ideas to Iroquois 
animism (iii. 323; cf. iii. 1-2), Ogden and Richards’ 
designation of the ideas as “‘ name-souls”’ (The Meaning 
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of Meaning, p. 45), Jowett’s illustration of what he 
deems hair-splitting refinements in Plato by the 
“ distinction so plentiful in savage languages,’ Corn- 
ford’s fancy (From Religion to Philosophy, p. 254) that 
“the idea is a group-soul related to its group as a 
mystery-demon like Dionysus is related to the group 
of worshippers, his thiasos,’”’ and all similar utter-. 
ances are uncritical, whatever airs of science or 
pseudo-science they assume. The relevant illustra- 
tions of Plato’s doctrine of ideas are to be sought, 
in the most subtle debates of the schoolmen, or in 
modern psychological and epistemological literature 
about the meaning of meaning.? 

There were, of course, some other more special con- 
siderations that determined Plato’s deliberate and 
defiant hypostatization of all concepts. It accepted 
a natural tendency of the human, and not merely of 
the primitive, mind, and rendered it harmless by apply- 
ing it consistently to everything. If all concepts are 
hypostatized, the result for practical logic and for 
everything except metaphysics and ultimate epistem- 
ological psychology is to leave concepts where they 
were, as indispensable instruments of human think- 
ing. The hypostatization of abstractions operated 
practically as a short answer to the sophisms of crude 
nominalists who obstructed ordinary reasoning by 
raising ultimate objections to the validity of all ab- 
stractions or general terms. This motive is distinctly 
apparent in Plato’s writings and there is a strong 
presumption that he was conscious of it. 

However that may be, Plato did in fact, partly as a 
matter of imaginative style, partly as a matter of 


* See Shorey in Proceedings of the Sixth International 
Congress of Philosophy, pp. 579-583. 
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metaphysics, speak of concepts as if they were real 
objects. He did, as his writings conclusively show, 
hypostatize all concepts, and all attempts to show 
that he hypostatized only a few of the sublimer or 
more dignified concepts are a priori improbable 
because they deprive the doctrine of all rational 
meaning and consistency,’ and they are also refuted 
by the incontrovertible evidence of the dialogues 
themselves. Plato affirms this monstrous paradox, 
not because he is a naive thinker unacquainted with 
the elementary psychology of abstraction and general- 
ization,’ but because, as we have said, he regards it 
as the most convenient expression of his rejection 
of all materialistic and relativistic philosophies * and 
of all crude nominalism.? He recognized that the 
doctrine is a paradox hard to accept but also hard to 
reject. But he deliberately affirmed it as the most 
convenient alternative to inacceptable or unworkable 
philosophies.’ He perhaps, as we have already sug- 
gested, justified this procedure to himself, and we 
may certainly justify it for him, by the reflection that 
the theory is no more of a paradox than that involved 
in every theology and ultimately in all science and 
philosophy except the crudest dogmatic materialism. 
And we may find further confirmation of this opinion 
in the fact that both the metaphysics and the tran- 
scendental physics of the past two decades discover 


* Cf. Aristot. Met. 1043 b 21 and 991 b 6; Ross, i. pp. 192 
and 199; and What Plato Said, p. 584. 

> Cf. Charmides 158 vr, Phaedo 96 3s, What Plato Said, 
p. 533, Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 47-48. 
Cf. Cratyl. 440 B-c. 
Cf. What Plato Said, p. 574. 
Cf. What Plato Said, p. 586, on Parmen. 135 ¢. 
Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 39, 268, 574. 
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more helpful analogies in the Platonic theory of ideas 
and in Plato’s applications of it to the philosophy of 
nature than they do in any other philosophy of the 
past. 

In disregard of these considerations many critics in 
every age, and notably Natorp and Stewart in ours, 
have tried to free Plato from the stigma of paradox or 
naiveté by trying to show that this uncompromising 
realism (in the proper medieval sense of the word) is 
not to be taken seriously, and that it was only a 
poetic and emphatic form of conceptualism. This, as 
we have seen, is at the best a halftruth. All Platonic 
ideas are also concepts, but we cannot infer that they 
were only concepts.* For many purposes of logic, 
ethics and politics Plato practically treats them as 
concepts. Why not? No reasonable writer ob- 
trudes his ultimate metaphysics into everything. 
And Plato is always particularly careful to distinguish 
metaphysical hypotheses and their imaginative em- 
bodiments in myth and allegory from the simple 
truths of a working logic and a practical ethics which 
are all that he dogmatically affirms.’ But he always 
affirms the metaphysical idea when challenged. To 
this extent Natorp and those who agree with him 
are right. But they pay too high a price for their 
rightness on this point when they insist on deducing 
all Plato’s opinions from his ontology, and obtrude 
the metaphysical idea into passages where the doc- 
trine at the most lends rhetorical and poetical colour- 
ing to the practical affirmation of the necessity of 
concepts and the value of ideals. 

® See Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 30, What Plato Said, 
p. 585, on Parmen. 132 3. 

LA Cf. Meno 81 p-x and What Plato Said, p. 515, on Meno 
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An example will perhaps make these distinctions 
more plain. Plato in the Republic (501) says that 
his philosophic statesman will contemplate the divine 
pattern of justice as an artist looks away to his model, 
and that like the artist he will frequently glance from 
the copy that he is producing to the model and back 
again to the copy.*. This may reasonably be under- 
stood as only a heightened way of saying that the 
true statesman must be guided by definite concep- 
tions and strive for the realization of clearly ap- 
prehended ideals. The fact that Plato, the meta- 
physician, believed the transcendental reality of the 
idea to be a necessary assumption of ultimate epistem- 
ology adds nothing to the practical meaning of this 
passage. When in the Phaedrus, however (247 b, 
249 B-c), Plato says that every human soul has beheld 
the idea of justice in pre-natal vision, since otherwise 
it would not have the power to reduce the confused 
multiplicity of sensation to the unities of conceptual 
thought, he is clothing in mythical garb an epistem- 
ological argument for the reality of the transcend- 
ental idea, and he is not, as in the Republic passage, 
thinking mainly of the explicit affirmation that the 
true statesman must have submitted toa higher educa- 
tion in conceptual thinking and have thus framed in 
his mind ideals to guide his practice. The historian 
of philosophy who, without calling attention to this 
distinction, merely cites the two passages together 
in a footnote, only confuses the uncritical reader. 

But again in the Parmenides (185 a-c), the Sophist 
(246-247), the Cratylus (439 p f.; cf. What Plato Said, 
pp. 266-267), the Politicus (283-284, What Plato Said, 
p. 309), the Temaeus (51-52 and What Plato Said, p. 

* Cf. What Plato Said, p. 458, on Euthyphro 6 ©. 
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613 on 28 a-B), there are passages in which, without 
mythical dress, and with no specific reference to the 
practical value of concepts and ideals, Plato postulates 
the transcendental ideas as an epistemological neces- 
sity, and the only escape from materialism and the 
flux of relativity. No legerdemain of interpretation 
or speculations about the chronology of the evolution 
of Plato’s thought can explain away these passages, 
and the interpreter who realizes that some virtual 
equivalent of the Platonic idea is still to-day the alter- 
native to thorough-going and unequivocal material- 
ism will not desire to explain them away. 

All that is needed in order to understand Plato 
and to do justice to him as a rational philosopher is 
toremember again? that, though the doctrine of ideas 
is always in the background of his mind and would 
always be reaffirmed on a challenge, he is not always 
thinking explicitly of it when he is speaking of 
logic, ethics, or politics, and we need not think of it 
in order to enjoy his art or apprehend his meaning. 
The transcendental idea, for example, is not needed 
in the Republic except for the characterization of the 
philosophic mind and the higher education of the 
Platonic rulers.? It is not indispensable even there. 
The concept will serve. The philosopher is he who 
ean think and reason consecutively in abstractions.° 

@ See supra, p. xvi. 

® Cf. Vol. I. pp. xl-xli, and What Plato Said, pp. 226-227. 
It is also used in an intentionally crude form to confirm the 
banishment of the poets. The poct does not deal in essential 
truth, he copies the copy of the reality. Cf. infra, p. Isii, 
on 596 a ff. and JWhat Plato Said, p. 249.  Stenzel’s 
justification of this (Platon der Erzieher, p. 175) by the 
consideration that good joiners’ work involves mathematics 
seems fanciful and is certainly not in Plato’s text. 

¢ Supra, Vol. L. pp. 516 ff. 
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The curriculum of the higher education is designed to 
develop this faculty in those naturally fitted to re- 
ceive it. The thought and the practical conclusions 
will not be affected if we treat the accompanying 
symbolic rhetoric as surplusage. Such statements as 
that the philosopher is concerned with pure being,? 
dwells in a world of light,° is devoted to the most 
blessed part of reality,? satisfies and fills the continent 
part of his soul,¢ undoubtedly suggest the meta- 
physical background of Plato’s thought and the 
emotional and imaginative connotations of his ideas. 
But in the context of the Republic they are little 
more than an expression of the intensity of Plato’s 
feeling about his political and educational ideas. 

It is obvious that the concept or idea is in many 
eloquent Platonic passages an ideal, a type, a pattern, 
to which aesthetic, moral and social experience may 
approximate but which they never perfectly realize, 
just as mathematical conceptions are ideals never 
actually met with in the world of sense It is 
possible, though not probable, that in some of the 
minor dialogues we get glimpses of a stage of Plato’s 
youthful thought in which, though he already uses, 
in speaking of the concept or the definition, much of 
the terminology associated with the doctrine of ideas, 


= Cf. supra, Vol. I. pp. 516-517, 520-521, What Plato Said, 
pp. 233-234. 

> 477 a ff., 479 FE, 484 B, 486 4, 500 B. 

© 517 B, 518 a, 518 c, 520 D. ¢ 526 5. 

¢ Rep. 586 8, Gorg. 493 B. 

4 Phaedo 74 a. For the threefold aspect of the Platonic 
ideas in metaphysics, logic and aesthetics see my Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, p. 27, and T. E, Jessup, “‘ The Metaphysics 
of Plato,” Journ. of Philos. Studies (1930), pp. 41-42. See 
supra, Vol. I. pp. 504°505. 
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he has not yet consciously and systematically hyposta- 
tized the concept.*? These and similar qualifications 
and speculative possibilities do not in the least alter 
the fact that throughout the main body of his work 
Plato is ready to affirm the metaphysical theory of 
the hypostatized idea whenever the issue is raised,’ 
and there is not an iota of evidence in his own writings 
that he ever abandoned or altered the doctrine, how- 
ever much he varied the metaphors and the terms in 
which he expressed it. It is quite certain that he did 
not, except in obviously mythical or poetical passages, 
say more of the ideas than that they exist and that 
they are in some sense real.¢ He did not say that 
they are the thoughts of God.¢ There is no indica- 
tion in his writings that he said that they are numbers.? 


* See Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 31, What Plato Said, 
p. 458, 

® Cf. supra, pp. xvi and xviii, 

¢ Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 28 and p. 29, n. 188. 

4 This Neoplatonic doctrine—based on a misinterpretation 
of such passages as Rep. 597 8 f.—was adopted by many 
Christian fathers and mediaeval scholars. Cf. Alcinous 
in Hermann, Plato, vi. p. 163; Baumgartner, Philos. des 
Alanus de Insulis, p. 54; Zeller ii. 14, p. 664, n. 5; Taylor, 
Mediaeval Mind, ii. pp. 485-486; Webb, Studies in the 
Hist. of Nat. Theol. p. 241; Harris, Duns Scotus, ii, p. 195: 
C. G. Field, The Origin and Development of Plato’s Theory 
of Ideas, pp. 21-22; Otto Kluge, Darstellung u. Beur- 
feilung der Einwendungen des Aristot. gegen die Plat. Ideen- 
lehre, p. 24. 

¢ It is very difficult to argue with those who attribute this 
doctrine of ideas and numbers to Plato. Sometimes they 
seem to affirm it only on the authority of Aristotle, which they 
admit is in most cases hopelessly confused with his statements 
about Speusippus and Xenocrates and other members of the 
Academy. Sometimes they seem to admit that the doctrine 
is not to be found in Plato’s extant writings. Sometimes 
they hint rather than say that certain passages of the Philebus 
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And he never admitted that they are only thoughts in 
the human mind,* though for practical purposes, as 
we have said, they may usually be treated as such 
when no metaphysical issue is involved. 

It ought not to be necessary to debate these ques- 
tions further. The only question open to debate 
is the extent of Plato’s consciousness of what some 
critics think the modern meanings that I have read 
into him. The question of course is not whether he 


and the Timaeus suggest that Plato’s mind was working in 
this direction, though they are usually too cautious now to 
affirm anything positive about Philebus 15-16 p, or Timaeus 
538. Ihave more than once shown that there is no difficulty 
in treating numerical ideas precisely like other ideas in their 
relation to concretes. The number five is to five apples as 
redness is to red apples. It is present with them. I have 
repeatedly collected and interpreted the Platonic passages 
that probably misled uncritical students of the Academy 
(cf. What Plato Said, p. 605, and infra on 525 p, 526 a). 
And the distinction that there is only one idea while there 
are many numbers of the same kind is quite pointless. There 
is one idea of redness that is metaphysically or teleologically 
really present entire in many red things and there is one 
idea of five or fiveness which is similarly present in many 
groups of five. There is no more difficulty about the fives 
that are present as factors in ten, fifteen, twenty, and twenty- 
five than there is about any other ideas that may mingle 
with or enter into the definition of another idea. The whole 
theory is a piece of scholastic hair-splitting to which a sound 
interpretation of what Plato says lends no support. And there 
is no space and no need to transcribe here the exhaustive 
collections of Robin (La Théorie platonicienne des Idées et 
des Nombres @aprés Aristote) or Ross’s repeated summaries 
of them in his commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 

If Plato’s mind was really working iseads such con- 
clusions, why is there no hint of them in his huge work of the 
Laws, or—if we grant them genuine for the sake of the 
argument—in the Lpistles ? 

® Cf. Parmen. 132 s-c, and What Plato Said, p. 585, and 
ibid. p. 594 on Soph. 250 8, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 30. 
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could feel all the associations and connotations of the 
modern words in which we have to express his mean- 
ing, but whether his meaning is on the whole sub- 
stantially that which I have attributed to him. 

The obvious conclusion is that we can infer nothing 
as to the composition or date of the Republic from the 
fact that the ideas are not mentioned where there 
is no reason for mentioning them, and that all hypo- 
theses that different stages of the evolution of Plato’s 
thought are indicated by the various aspects in which 
the ideas are presented when they are mentioned are 
uncritical. ‘There is no occasion for the metaphysical 
doctrine of ideas in the first four books. But the 
general concept, the type, the ideal are referred to 
in language which could be understood of the ideas. 
The fact that it does not necessarily have to be so 
understood is no proof that the doctrine was not 
present to Plato’s mind at the time. 

In the fifth, sixth, and seventh books the theory is 
explicitly enunciated,” illustrated by imagery and 
applied to education. There is even a much disputed 
but certain anticipation of the later doctrine that 
while the idea is a unity its relation to things and to 
other ideas seems to break it up into a plurality.¢ 

The uncompromising statement of the subject in 
the tenth book is sometimes taken to represent an 
earlier and more naive form of the doctrine. But the 
style of the passage is evidently that of a defiant 
aftirmation of the whole length of the paradox, or 
rather perhaps of an expert explaining the matter to 


2 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 560, Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
p. 35 and n. 238. 

2476 af. Cf Vol. L. pp. 516-517, 505 a ff, 517 3 AF. 

© Cf. 476 a, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 34. 
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laymen.* The fact that the argument of the third 
man is distinctly mentioned in the same connexion is 
in itself evidence that the passage does not represent 
an earlier and more primitive stage of Plato’s thought. 
For the third man is mentioned in the Parmenides.® 
But there would not be much profit in further discus- 
sion of hypotheses that have no basis in the text of 
Plato or in the philosophical probabilities of the case. 


All that has been said of the ideas in general applies The Idea of 


to the idea of good. It is the hypostatization of the 
concept “ good.’’ Its significance in the Platonic 
system is that of its importance in human thought. 
In ethics it is what modern ethical philosophy calls 
the sanction. In politics it is the ideal, whatever it 
may be, of social welfare. In theology and the phil- 
osophy of nature it is the teleological principle, the 
design that implies a designing mind in the universe. 

The first of these meanings is predominant in the 
minor dialogues where all problems and all attempted 
definitions point to an unknown good so consistently 
and systematically that Plato must have been aware 
of the reference.© The second meaning is most 
prominent in the Republic, but there is explicit refer- 
ence to the first and to the discussions of the minor 
dialogues.: In any case, ethical and social good are 
not sharply separable in Plato. 

Theidea of good is nowhere defined, but its supreme 
importance and all of its meanings are symbolized in 
the images of the sun and the cave. Its main mean- 

2 Cf. 597 a Gs y' Gv Sdtece Trois wept Trois To.otcde Noyous 
&earpiBovsw. 

> 132 ©-133 4. Cf. infra on 597 c. 

* See What Plato Said, pp. 71-73, with marginal references 
there. 
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ing for the Republic is the ideal of social welfare on 
which the statesman, as opposed to the opportunist 
politician, must fix his eye, and which he can appre- 
hend only by a long course of higher education which 
will enable him to grasp it. Plato rightly feels that 
no other definition is possible or desirable unless the 
entire polity of the Republic was to be taken as its 
definition. The Timaeus is the poetical embodiment 
of the third meaning, though single phrases of the 
Republic glance at it. If there is a beneficent 
creator, his purpose, his idea of good, is the chief 
cause of the existence of the world and the best key 
to the understanding of it. 

I am not attributing these three meanings of the 
good to Plato by an imposed symmetry of my own. 
It is what Plato himself says and the chief problem 
of my interpretation is not to understand Plato 
but to account for the failure to recognize his plain 
meaning. 

In view of my repeated expositions of Plato’s 
doctrine of the idea of good there would be little 
point in attempting here once more to set it forth in 
a smooth, consecutive, literary statement.’ It will be 
more to my purpose to enumerate in the briefest, 
baldest, most explicit fashion some of my reasons for 
feeling that I have been misunderstood, and that the 
definite issues raised by my arguments have never 


2 Cf. infra, pp. xxv and 102. 

> See my paper, ‘‘ The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic,” 
University of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, vol. i. 
(1895), pp. 188-239; my article, ‘Summum Bonum,”’ in 
Hastings’ Encyel. of Relig. and Ethics, vol. xii. pp. 44-48 ; 
my review of Jowett and Campbell's Republic, The Nation, 
61, 1895, pp. 83-84; Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 17 and n, 
94; What Plato Said, pp. 71-72, 230 ff., 534 on Phaedo 99 a, 
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been met. I have never intended to deny that 
Plato’s language about the idea of good is in large 
part the language of poetry and religion, that he 
intends to suggest by it the ineffable and infinite 
unknowable beyond our ken, and that his eloquence 
has been a source of inspiration to many readers who 
care little for his dialectics and for the critical inter- 
pretation of his specific thought. What I have been 
trying to say is that the mere repetition of Plato’s 
rhetoric or the attempt to better it in our own para- 
phrases will not contribute much to the interpretation 
of the precise meaning of the passages of the Republic 
in question, assuming that in addition to their in- 
spirational value they are intended to convey some 
definite meaning and are not merely ejaculations 
thrown out at an infinite object. 

In the first place, then, since all Platonic ideas 
are hypostatized concepts the hypostatization of the 
idea of good is presumably irrelevant to its main 
significance for the ethical and political thought of 
the Republic. It does, of course, suggest the meta- 
physical background of Plato’s thought; there are 
a few sentences in which it involves the goodness 
which teleologists discover in the structure of the 
universe and in the designs of its creator, the theme 
of the Timaeus ;%* and since goodness is the chief 
attribute of God in religious literature from the New 
Testament to Whittier’s hymn, there is a certain 
plausibility in identifying it with God himself. But 
the text of Plato, and especially the text of the 
Republic, does not justify any of these extensions of 
the idea if taken absolutely. The idea of good is 
undoubtedly the most important of ideas, but it is 


* Cf. on 508 8 and 509 B; Zeller ii. 14, pp. 687-688. 
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not true that it is the most comprehensive in the 
sense that all other ideas are deduced from it,* as in 
some Platonizing pantheistic philosophies they are 
deduced from the idea of Being. ‘There is no hint 
of such deduction in Plato’s writings. It is only 
teleological ideas in ethics, politics and cosmogony 
that are referred to the idea of good as the common 
gencralization or idea that includes them all. Even 
the ideas are not in Plato’s own reasoning deduced 
from the idea of good. It is merely said that a 
scientific moralist, a true statesman, will be able so 
to deduce them, and that the higher education is 
designed to give him this ability. In Republic 534 
B-c, the dialectician is he who is able éxagrov . . 
Aéyor . . . d:d6vae and the idea of good is a special 
example of the €xagroy. It is not said that the man 
who does not know the idea of good does not know 
any other idea, but that he does not know Ado 
dyabor oddév. 

It is not even true that Plato’s philosophic ethics 
is deduced from the idea of good. He only says that 
the ethics of the guardians will be so deduced. So 
far as Plato himself expounds a scientific ethics it rests 
on the preferability of the intellectual life and the 
comparative worthlessness of the pleasures of sense.” 
The idea of good in the dialogues is a regulative not 
a substantive concept. 

Whatever its religious suggestions it cannot in 
any metaphysical or literal sense be identified with 
the Deity. The idea of God was taken by Plato 

* Cf. my review of Paul Hinneberg, Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart, Class. Phil. vi. p. 108. 

® Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 24, and infra, pp. lvi f. 

¢ Cf. my Idea of Good, pp. 188-189, Unity of Plato's 
Thought, n. 94, What Plato Said, p. 231. 
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from the-religion of the Greek people and purified 
by criticism. The idea of good came to him on an 
altogether different line of thought. It is the out- 
come of those Socratic quests for definitions of 
ethical virtues and social ends which always break 
down because the interlocutors are never able to 
discover the sanction which makes the proposed 
virtue or end a goad and desirable thing.* 

When these misapprehensions are cleared away I 
trust that I shall not any longer be misunderstood if 
I say that the chief and essential meaning of the idea 
of good in the Republic is “‘ precisely” that conception 
of an ultimate sanction for ethics and politics which 
the minor dialogues sought in vain. Plato does not 
profess to have discovered it in the Republic except 
so far as it is implied in the entire ethical, social and 
political ideals of his reformed state. He intention- 
ally and wisely refuses to define it in a formula.? 
He merely affirms that it is something which can be 
apprehended only by those who have received the 
training and the discipline of his higher education. 

° For the idea of good and God ef. also V. Brochard, ‘* Les 
Mythes dans la philos, de Platon,”” L’ Année Philos., 1900, p. 
11; Pierre Bovet, Le Dieu de Platon, Paris, 1902, p. 177; 
Raeder, Platos philosophische Enticicklung, pp. 237, 381 f.; 
Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 14, p. 718, n. 1, pp. 667, 694, 707 ff. ; 
Aristotle and the Earlier Peripateties (Eng. tr.), ii. p. 327 ; 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. pp. 85 and 211; Inge, The Philo- 


“sophy of Plotinus, ii. p. 126; Gustave Schneider, Die plat. 


Metaphysik, p. 109; Taylor, Plato, pp. 85-89; Adam, 
The Vitality of Platonism, pp. 22 and 132; The Religious 
Teachers of Greece, pp. 442 f., with my review in Philos. 
Rev. vol. 18, pp. 62-63; Apelt, Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
griechischen Philos., Vorrede, p. vi.; H. Tietzel, Die Idee 
des Guten in Platons Staat und der Gottesbegriff, Progr. 
Wetzlar, 1894. 
® Cf. infra on 506 ¥, p. 95, note f. 
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The consummation of this education is characterized 
briefly and soberly as a vision, just as in the Sym- 
posium the long ascent of the scale of beauty cul- 
minates in a vision which alone makes life worth 
living. This language expresses the intensity of 
Plato’s feeling about the intellectual life and his 
own ethical and social ideals, but it does not make 
him a visionary or a mystic in the ordinary sense of 
the words. 

If the interpretation here outlined is in itself a 
rational sequence of thought and makes sense of 
what Plato says, it surely creates a presumption 
which cannot be rebutted by evading issues and 
charging me with insensibility to Plato’s deeper 
religious and mystic meanings. It can be refuted 
only by giving specific answers to specific arguments 
and testing them by the texts. The interpretation 
of the images, symbols, allegories (the synonym 
does not matter) of the sun, the divided line and 
the cave, provides the chief test, as the too literal 
acceptance of them is perhaps the main cause of 
misunderstanding. 

The aptness of the sun as a symbol of Plato’s idea 
of good might be illustrated by many quotations 
from modern poetry and from the literature of sun- 
worship.’ It would be interesting to compare what 
Plato says of the sun as the primal source of light, 
heat, life, growth, all things, with the language of 
modern science. Herbert Spencer, for example, 
innocently says (First Principles of a New System of 
Philos., 1865, Amer. ed. p. 454): “ Until I recently 


® Rep. 516 v, 517 b-c, Symp. 210 w ff. Cf. Rep. 500 B-c. 
> Cf. infra, pp. 100-101, on 508 a. 
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consulted his Outlines of Astronomy on another ques- 
tion I was not aware that so far back as 1833 Sir 
John Herschel had enunciated the doctrine that 
‘the sun’s rays are the ultimate source of almost 
every motion which takes place on the surface of the 
earth.’”’ Another line of illustration would lead 
through the Latin poet Manilius and Plotinus to 
Goethe’s “ War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft.” ¢ 
This thought might be extended to include modern 
debates on the nice preadjustment of the eye to 
its function of vision. Does it, or does it not, imply 
a creator and a design? Lastly, Plato’s statement 
that, as the sun is the source of light, but is not itself 
light (508 8), so the idea of good is not knowledge or 
being but the cause of both and something that is 
beyond and transcends being—this superhuman 
hyperbole (509 B-c) is the source of all so-called 
negative theologies and transcendental metaphysics 
from Philo and Plotinus to the present day. 

But our present concern is not with these things 
but with the direct evidence that the idea of good 
is essentially for the interpretation of the Republic 
what modern ethical theory calls the sanction. One 
sentence I admit seems to identify the idea of good 
with God. The sun, it is said, is that which the Good 
created in the visible world to be its symbol and 
analogue. This would seem to identify the idea of 
good with the Demiurgos of the Timaeus, who is 
both the supreme God and a personification of the 
idea of good or the principle of teleology in nature. 
But we have already seen that it is uncritical to 
press Plato’s language about God, a word which 
he accepts from traditional religion and employs as 


2 Cf. infra, p. 101, note c, on 508 B. 
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freely for edification and the rejection of militant 
atheism as Matthew Arnold does. Moreover, there 
are other sentences in this part of the Republic which, 
if pressed, are irreconcilable with the identification 
of the idea of good with God. In any case, apart from 
one or two sentences of vague and disputable meaning, 
the acceptance of the idea of good as the sanction more 
nearly lends an intelligible and reasonable meaning 
to everything that Plato says than does any other 
interpretation. On this view, then, I repeat, the 
idea of good is simply the hypostatization of what 
the idea of good means for common sense in modern 
usage. It is the good purpose in some mind able 
to execute its purposes. It is what such a mind 
conceives to be the supreme end to which all other 
ends are subordinated and referred. 

The divided line and the cave are also images and 
symbols employed to bring out certain other aspects 
of the theory of ideas and of the idea of good in 
particular. The main object common to both is to 
put the thought “ Alles vergiingliche ist nur ein 
Gleichnis ” into a proportion. ‘The four terms of such 
a proportion may be secured either by invention or by 
forcing special meanings on some of the terms. In 
the case of the cave, the cave itself, the fettered 
prisoners, the fire and the apparatus by which the 
shadows of graven images are cast on the wall of the 
cave are clearly inventions. ‘There is a real analogy 
between the release of the prisoners with their ascent 
to the light of day (515 c ff.) and the Socratic elenchus 
which releases the mind and draws it up from a world 
of sense to the world of thought (517 B-c). But it is 
obvious that all the details of the imagery cannot be 
pressed and that we need not ask too curiously to 
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what in :‘Plato’s serious thought every touch that fills 
out the picture corresponds. 

On my interpretation critics have likewise erred by 
refusing to admit a similar qualification of their too 
literal acceptance of the image of the divided line. 
The proportion : ideas are to things as things are to 
their reflections in mirrors or in water, has only three 
terms. The fourth term is found in mathematical 
ideas, which in their use in education and in respect 
of the method by which the mind deals with them are 
in some sort intermediate between ideas and things. 
We thus get our proportion. But in the description 
of it Plato is careful to distinguish the mathematical 
ideas only by the method of their treatment in science, 
‘not in dialectics, and not as entities of another kind. 
This raises the presumption that Plato, as usual, 
knows what he is doing and does not intend to dis- 
tinguish objectively mathematical ideas as ideas from 
other ideas. I support this presumption by pointing 
out that in the later and final interpretation of 
the line Plato names the objective correlates of the 
mental processes corresponding to three divisions 
of the line but omits the fourth on the pretext that 
it would take too long. (Cf. on 534.4.) He names 
the mathematical attitude of mind or method but 
does not name its objects as something distinct from 
ideas or a distinct kind of ideas. I go on to show that 
there is no evidence in the Platonic writings for the 
doctrine that mathematical ideas differ in themselves 
from other concepts, and that the testimony of Aris- 
totle is too confused to prove anything. These 
assumptions raise a definite issue which can only be 
met by equally definite arguments. Instead of that 


2 Cf. supra, pp. xx-xxi, Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 82 f. 
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critics rebuke me for attributing insincerity to Plato, 
or at the best they ask, How could Aristotle be mis- 
taken ? 

Plato himself regards all literature except dia- 
lectics as a form of play and much that passes for 
dialectics as conscious or unconscious jesting. When- 
ever he himself employs imagery, symbolism and 
myth or an eristic dialectic he is careful to warn us | 
that it is not to be taken too literally or seriously,? 
and he usually points out just how much of his 
apparent conclusions it is necessary to accept for the 
carrying on of the argument. Now the particular 
synonyms I employ to describe this characteristic 
trait of Plato’s method and style are obviously ir- 
relevant to my main argument. Yet if in view of 
the frequency of the idea and word wa/(ev in Plato 
I express the thought that the intermediate place of 
mathematical ideas in the proportion of the divided 
line is not to be taken literally and add that the 
ambiguous coinage cikacia, or conjecture, is a term 
of disparagement playfully thrown in to secure sym- - 
metry of subdivision in the two worlds and to suggest 
a depth below the lowest depth,’ I am sternly told 
that ‘“‘ It is surely a strange reading of the character 
of Plato as a seeker after truth to maintain that in 
the very heart of his greatest work and at the very 
core of the problem of knowledge he should disturb 
and confuse those who are seeking to understand his 
doctrine with a little wholly uncalled-for ‘ playful- 
ness,” even though it should be for the sake of 
‘symmetry.’”’® Now I am quite willing to sub- 

9 Cf. infra on 539 ¢, p. 227, note d. 

> Idea of Good, p. 229. 

¢ H. J. Paton, Plato’s Theory of EIKASLA, Aristotelian 
Society, 1922, p. 69. 
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stitute some other expression for “ playfully thrown 
in.” But my precise expression, I repeat, is not the 
point. Plato in fact does here, as elsewhere, resort 
to artificial constructions and inventions in order to 
express the relation between the ideas and what we 
call realities by proportion. The cixéves and cixacia 
are in fact introduced here to complete the symmetry 
of such a proportion and to suggest ironical disparage- 
ment of the inferior type of thought. They contri- 
bute nothing further to the solution of the ‘‘ problem 
of knowledge.” To recognize this plain fact is not to 
impugn the character of Plato, and to rebuke my 
frivolity with solemn eloquence is no answer to my 
argument. Plato himself never thinks it incompat- 
ible with a serious search for truth to mingle jest with 
earnest and seriousness with irony. 

Similarly of the dvvréGerov (510 8). It obviously 
suggests to modern interpreters the metaphysical first 
principle, the Unconditioned, the absolute ground, 
the noumenon, call it what you will. Plato himself 

“may have been willing to let the word convey such 
overtones, and those who are not interested in his 
precise meanings may stop there and cry with Rous- 
seau, “OQ Mighty Being!” But it is also equally 
obvious that the dvvrdGevov has a definite and less 
purely emotional meaning in its context. It ex- 
presses Plato’s distinction between the man of science, 
who starts from assumptions that he does not allow 
to be questioned (510 c-p), and the philosopher or 
Platonic dialectician, who is able and willing to carry 
the discussion back, not necessarily always to a meta- 
physical first principle, but at least to a proposition on 
which both parties to the argument agree and which 
therefore is not arbitrarily assumed as an hypothesis 
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by the questioner. This meaning could be illustrated 
by the Crito, in which it is said that all discussion is 
vain without such a starting-point of agreement.* It 
is the essential meaning of the passage in the Phaedo 
(101 p-£), where ixardv, the adequate, the sufficient, 
is for all practical purposes a virtual synonym of the 
dvurd0erov, though it does not suggest the possible 
metaphysical connotations of the word. 

Now this distinction between dialectics or philo- 
sophy and the sciences is repeatedly borrowed by 
Aristotle ® and cven retains much of its validity under 
the changed conditions of modern thought. There 
will always be these two ways of thinking and these 
two types of mind. ‘The passage, then, makes good 
sense so interpreted and lends a rational meaning 
to the dvuré@erov without denying the mystic over- 
tones which are all that seem to interest some inter- 
preters of Plato. 

To return to the political and social idea of good. 
Plato’s conception of ultimate good in this sense must 
be gathered from his writings as a whole. Neither © 
in the Republic nor elsewhere does he commit him- 
self to a defining formula of social welfare. It is 
enough for his purpose to emphasize the distinction 
between the statesman and the politician and describe 
the education and the way of life that will produce 
the statesman and develop in him the ideals and the 
unity of purpose that distinguish him. But it would 
not be difficult to gather Plato’s general conception 
of political and social good from the Republic and the 
Laws and certain passages of the Gorgias and Poli- 
ticus. ‘The true statesman’s chief aim will be not 

* Crito 49 pv, infra, p. 175, note ¢, on 527 BE, 
® Cf infra, p. 111. 
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wealth and power and amusements, but the virtue of 
the citizens. A sober disciplined life is preferable 
to the unlimited license and expansiveness of an im- 
perialistic and decadent democracy. The states- 
man’s chief instruments for realizing his ideals will 
be the control of education and what to-day is called 
eugenics.” 

Is this plain common sense, then, all that is meant 
by Plato’s idealistic eloquence and the imagery of the 
sun, the divided line and the cave? I never meant 
to say that it is all, but it is the central core of 
meaning without which Plato’s transcendentalism is 
only a rhapsody of words. If nature is more than 
mechanism, if there is a God, as Plato himself be- 
lieves and believes indispensable to morality and 
social order, his purposes, his idea of good, or, meta- 
physically or mythologically speaking, the idea of 
good which he contemplates as a pattern,* becomes 
the first and chief cause of the ordered world, and 
such understanding of his purposes as is possible for 
us is a better explanation of things than the material 
instruments that serve his ends.¢ This is the type of 
explanation that the Socrates of the Phaedo desires 
but cannot discover and that the Timaeus ventures 
to present only in mythical and poetical form.? It 
has little place in the Republic, though we may sup- 
pose it to be in the background of Plato’s mind and to 
be suggested by his allegories. The idea of good in 

® Gorg. 513 ©, 517 B-c, 504 p-F, Lars 705 v-£, 693 B-c, 
770 p, 962 D, 963 a. 

_® Polit. 309-310, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 62, n. 481; 
Laws and Rep. passim. 

© Cf. What Plato Said, p. 613 on Tim. 28 a-s, 

@ Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 329, 346-347. 

* Cf. my Idea of Good, p. 232. 
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this sense, like the heat and light of the sun, is both 
the cause of the things we think “ real ”’ and the con- 
dition of our apprehension and understanding of 
them. It is not the substance of things; it is not 
their ‘‘ being,” but something apart from and tran- 
scending “ being ”’ in the ordinary sense of the word 
(509 ps). But the allegory and the transcendental 
language apply equally well to the ethical and poli- 
tical ideas which are the chief theme of the Republic, 
and it is not necessary to look further. The cause of 
any political or social institution is the purpose or 
idea of good in some controlling mind, and, as Cole- 
ridge said and Mill repeated after him, the best way 
to understand any human institution or contrivance 
is to appreciate that purpose. That will throw a 
flood of light on everything.* 

I have never meant to deny the mystic and meta- 
physical suggestions of Plato’s language. J have 
merely tried to bring out the residuum of practical 
and intelligible meaning for the political and ethical 
philosophy of the Republic. It is a meaning that is 
still true to-day, and it is the only interpretation that 
makes intelligible sense of what Plato says. That 
surely creates a presumption which can be met only 
by definite arguments. 

Whatever the more remote suggestions of the idea 
of good for general or ethical philosophy, this its 
simple practical meaning for the Republic is clearly 
indicated by Plato himself. Itsymbolizes the distine- 
tion between the ideal statesman and the politician 
of decadent Athens and marks the purpose and goal 
of all the studies of the Platonic higher education. 
The guardians have already received in a purified 


* Cf. my Idea of Good, p. 227. 
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form the normal Greek education in gymnastics and 
“music,” described in the Protagoras, 325 c ff., and 
virtually repeated in the education prescribed for the 
entire citizenship in the Laws. The product of this 
Platonic elementary and secondary education would 
be a band of healthy, wholesome, sunburnt boys and 
girls, who, in Ruskin’s phrase, “have had all the 
nonsense boxed and raced and spun out of them.” 
They would have dipped into fewer books than our 
graduates, but they would know a few of the world’s 
greatest books by heart, they would have no theory 
of art or sentimentality about it, but their taste 
would have been refined, almost to infallibility, by 
hearing only the best music and seeing only the best 
statues. They would have heard of fewer things 
but would know what they did know perfectly. 
They would have never studied a text-book of civics, 
ethics, or “ sociology,”’ but the essential principles 
of obedience, patriotism, modesty, order, temperance, 
good manners, would have been so instilled into them 
that the possibility of violating them would hardly 
occur to their minds. They would not only be strong 
and healthy, but through gymnastics, choral singing 
and dancing, and military drill, would have acquired 
the mastery of their bodies and a dignified and grace- 
ful bearing. 

But already in the age of the sophists Athens had 
become too sophisticated for her ambitious youth to 
remain content with this simple old Greek education 
however reformed and idealized. There was a de- 
mand for a higher university education, which was 
met first by the sophists, and then in the next 
generation by Plato himself and his great rival, the 
orator Isocrates, who conducted academies side by 
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side in Athens for forty years. The content of this 
higher education is given in every age by the know- 
ledge ofthatage. Whatelsecanit be? ‘These Greek 
teachers did not offer “ electives” in the chemistry 
of the carbon compounds, or the origin of Shintoism 
in Japan, or the evolution of the English novel from 
Tom Jones to Ulysses, for the simple reason that these 
interesting branches of study had not yet been de- 
veloped. ‘The sophists taught a practical theory of 
politics and business and the new art of rhetoric, 
promising to make their pupils effective speakers 
and shrewd men of affairs.¢ The publicist Isocrates 
taught what he knew, the application of this sophistic 
doctrine to the composition of more serious political 
and ethical essays. Plato taught what we should 
call ethics, sociology and philosophy, but what he 
called dialectics—the closely reasoned argumentative 
discussion of problems of ethics, politics, social life, 
philosophy and religion. 

But with wider experience Plato came to feel that 
the ‘‘Socratic method” of plunging mere lads 
directly into these difficult questions was unwise. 
It was doubtless stimulating ; but it unsettled their 
moral faith, confused their minds, and converted 
them into pert and precocious disputants.? Dia- 
lecties demanded a preparatory training in some 
simpler methods of close, consecutive, abstract 
thinking. This preparation Plato found in the new 
sciences of arithmetic and geometry and in the 
sciences which he was among the first to constitute 
or predict—the sciences of mathematical astronomy, 


9 Of. Protag. 318-319, Gorg. 452 £, 456-457, 
° Cf. infra, p. 220, note a, on 537 p ff, 
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physics, and acoustics. By these studies the youth- 
ful mind could be gradually lifted out of the region 
of loose pictorial thinking, habituated to the thin 
pure air of abstractions, taught the essential nature 
of definitions, axioms, principles, and rules of logic, 
and made capable of following with continuous 
attention long trains of reasoning. We value 
mathematics and the exact sciences largely for their 
practical applications.? In the Republic Plato prized 
them ag the indispensable preparation for equally 
severe abstract thinking about the more complex 
and difficult problems of life, morals and society.* 
In his Republic he combines this idea drawn from 
the practice of his own school with his fundamental 
political and social ideal, the government of mankind 
by the really wise, and not by the politicians who 
happen to get the votes. We need not stop to ask 
whether a Utopia designed for a small Greek city is 
applicable to a democracy of 120 millions inhabiting 
a territory of three million square miles. We are 
concerned with the ideal and its embodiment in a 
theory of education. 

The Platonic rulers are chosen by a process of 
progressive selection through ever higher educa- 
tional tests applied to young men and women who 
have stood most successfully the tests of the lower 
education. Througharithmetic, geometry, andastro- 


* Cf. notes on Book vii. 521 ff., esp. on 521 c, 523 a, 527 a. 

> Cf. on 525 c. 

* Herbert Spencer speaks of “‘ Social science . . . the 
science standing above all others in subtlety and complexity : 
the science which the highest intelligence alone can master...” 
~—the science now taught to undergraduates who have not 
received the Platonic preparation. 

4 Cf. 537 a, B, D. 
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nomy, mechanics and acoustics, so far as these admit 
of mathematical treatment, they are led up to the 
final test in ethics and sociology, which is not speech- 
making or slumming, or the running of university 
settlements, but the power of close, exact, consecu- 
tive reasoning about complex moral phenomena. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that this theoretical 
discipline is supplemented by many years of practical 
experience in minor offices of administration.* 

The consummation of it all is described péetically 
as the “ vision of the idea of good ”’ (540 a)—which, 
however, as we have seen, turns out to mean for all 
practical purposes the apprehension of some rational 
unified conception of the social aim and human well- 
being, and the consistent relating of all particular 
belicfs and measures to that ideal—a thing which 
can be achieved only by the most highly disciplined 
intelligence. For in Plato’s time as in ours the 
opinions of the average man are not so unified and 
connected, but jostle one another in hopeless con- 
fusion in his brain. Plato’s conception of the higher 
education, then, may be summed up in a sentence : 
‘* Until a man is able to abstract and define rationally 
his idea of good, and unless he can run the gauntlet 
of all objections and is ready to meet them, not by 
appeals to opinion but to absolute truth, never 
faltering at any stage of the argument—unless he 
can do all this he knows neither the idea of good nor 
any other good. He apprehends only a shadow of 
opinion, not true and real knowledge.”’ ® 

Starting from the sound psychological principle 
that the old-fashioned rote recitation of a text-book 


@ Cf. 539 £-540 a. 
> See Rep. 534 B-c and notes. 
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is an abomination, that verbal knowledge is no know- 
ledge, that the concrete must precede the abstract, 
that we must visualize before we theorize, and 
apprehend objects before we analyse relations, we 
have in practice abandoned altogether the attempt 
to teach young people hard consecutive abstract 
thinking. We scorn to drill them in the old- 
fashioned studies that developed this power, such 
as grammatical analysis, ‘‘ parsing,” puzzling prob- 
lems in arithmetic, algebra, or mechanics, elementary 
logic,—mental science, as it was called,—and the 
exact, if incomplete, methods of the orthodox 
political economy ; and instead of this we encourage 
them to have and express opinions about large and 
vague questions of literary criticism, aesthetics, 
ethics and social reform. A true apprehension of 
Plato’s ideal of education would not swing the 
pendulum back again to the other extreme, but it 
would help us to realize that no multiplication of 
entertaining knowledge, and no refinements of the 
new psychology, can alter the fact that all instruction 
is wasted on a flabby mind, and that true education, 
while it will not neglect entertainment, useful know- 
ledge, and the training of the eye and hand, will 
always consist largely in the development of firm, 
hard, intellectual muscle. The studies best adapted 
to this end will always retain a value independent 
of practical utility or superficial attractiveness ; for 
tochange the figure and adapt Plato’s own language : 
By such studies the eye of the mind, more precious 
than a thousand bodily eyes, is purged and quickened 
and made more keen for whatever truth highcr 
education or life or business may present to it 
(527 p-k). 
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Plato’s own account of the curriculum of his higher 
education ought to be a sufficient answer to the 
charge that in the training of his guardians he 
manifests an anti-scientific spirit. It is only by 
wresting phrases from their context and refusing to 
make allowances for the quality of Plato’s rhetorie 
that the imputation of hostility to modern experi- 
mental science can be fastened upon him. As I 
have shown elsewhere and point out again in the 
notes, Plato is (1) using scientific studies to develop 
the faculty of abstract reasoning; (2) incidentally 
predicting the mathematical astronomy and physics 
of the future.¢ Both purposes tempt him to hammer 
his main point with Emersonian emphasis and to 
surprise attention with Ruskinian bouwtades in order to 
mark more clearly the distinction between himself 
and contemporary empiricists. Hence his satire of 
the substitution of experiment for mathematics in 
acoustics (531 a-B), and the intentional epigram- 
matic extravagance of his ‘‘ leave the stars alone ”’ 
(530 B). It is uncritical to quote these sentences 
apart from their entire context and treat them as 
if they were a deliberate and systematic attack on 
modern experimental science. 


The description of the four degenerate types of 
state in the eighth book relieves the strain of dia- 
lectics and the tedium of continuous argument by 
one of the most brilliant pieces of writing in Plato. 
Macaulay says it is “‘. . . beyond all criticism. I 


2 Cf. on 529 a, 530 B. 

> Platonism and the History of Science,” Am. Philos. 
Soc. Proce. Ixvi. pp. 171 f., What Plato Said, pp. 235-236 

© Cf. on 530 B. 
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remember nothing in Greek philosophy superior to 
this in profundity, ingenuity and eloquence.” It 
serves further to lead up to the embodiment in the 
tyrant of the analogical argument that the unhappi- 
ness of the worst man matches the misery of the worst 
state. The objections to the book or to its place in 
the economy of the Republic raised by Aristotle and 
others are mostly captious irrelevances.* 

The transition from the ideal state is resumed at 
the point where it was interrupted at the beginning 
of the fifth book,® and it is pretended that Books V., 
VI. and VII. are a digression, though they are 
obviously an indispensable part of the Republic.¢ 
Matter-of-fact critics have argued that an ideal 
or perfect state would contain within itself no seeds 
of destruction and could not decay. But as Plato 
himself said, the philosophic state is a pattern or 
ideal which retains its value even if imperfectly 
realized.? [tis a fundamental Platonic principle that 
only the divine is eternal and unchangeable.’ All 
created and material things are subject to change. 
The universe itself is only as good as the Demiurgos 
was able to make it, and the created gods are pre- 
served from destruction only by his sustaining will 

The riddle of the ‘‘ nuptial” number that deter- 


® Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1316 a 1 f. év 82 77 MoNcreig Aéyerac pév 
wept r&v perafodrGv bird Tod Xwxparous, ob mévror éyeTat Karts, 
which is rather cool after all his borrowings from Rep. viii. 
in the preceding pages. And in 1286 b 15 ff. he seems to 
accept the development of Rep. viii. See also Frutiger, 
Mythes de Platon, p. 42. 

Cf. Vol. I. on 449 a-s. 

© Cf. Vol. I. p. xvi, What Plato Said, p. 225. 

* Cf. on 499 » and What Plato Said, p. 564. 

* Cf. Symp. 207-208, Rep. vii. on the heavens, 530 s. 

1 Cf. Tim. 37 v, 41 cen, What Plato Said, p. 335. 
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mines the beginning of the decline has never been 
solved to the satisfaction of a majority of competent 
critics. The solution would contribute something to 
our knowledge of early Greek mathematical termin- 
ology but nothing to our understanding of Plato’s 
thought. Emerson’s definitive word about it is, 
“ He (Plato) sometimes throws a little mathematical 
dust into our eyes.” The ‘‘ meaning ” of the number 
is simply Burke’s statement (iv. p. 312) in Regicide 
Peace, p. 2, ‘‘ I doubt whether the history of man- 
kind is yet complete enough, if ever it can be so, to 
furnish grounds for a sure theory on the internal 
causes which necessarily affect the fortune of a 
state.’”* But though the ultimate causes of de- 


« For Aristotle’s opinion ¢f. Pol. 1316 a 5 ff. For dis- 
cussions of the number cf. Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 14, pp. 
857-860; Jowett’s translation of the Republic (1888), pp. 
exxx ff.; Adam, Republic, vol. ii. pp. 264-312 ; Ueberweg-" 
Praechter, Philos. des Altertums (1926), 94* ff.; Paul 
Tannery, ‘‘ Le Nombre Nuptial dans Platon,” Rev. Philos. i., 
1876, pp. 170-188; Georg Albert, Die platonische Zahl, 
Wien, 1896, and ‘ Der Sinn der plat. Zahl,”’ Philologus, vol. 
66 (1907), pp. 153-156 ; J. Dupuis, ‘‘ Le Nombre Géométrique 
de Platon,” Annuaire de UV Assoc. des Et. grecques, vol. 18, 
pp. 218-255; Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, pp. 47-48. Cf. 
also Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. p. 336, C. Ritter, Platons 
Stellung zu den Aufgaben der Naturwissenschaft, pp. 91-94; 
Friedlander, Platon, i. p. 108; G. Kafka in Philologus 73, 
pp. 109-121; D. B. Monro in Class. Rev. vi. (1892) pp. 
152-156; and Adam, ibid. pp. 240-244, and xvi. pp. 17-23; 
Fr. Hultsch in Phil. Woch. xii. (1892) pp. 1256-1258. Cf. 
further Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, p. 25 “It is to 
be observed that Plato’s ‘ perfect year’ is also 36,000 solar 
years (Adam’s Republic, vol. ii. p. 302), and that it is probably 
connected with the precession of the equinoxes’’; Carl 
Vering, Platens Staat, p. 167 ‘‘Den Biologen wird die 
Zahlenmystik Platons an die Mendelschen Vererbungs- 
tabellen erinnern, durch welche die geniale Ahnung Platons, 
dass es zahlenmissig darstellbare Vererbungsgesetze geben 
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generation escape our ken, Plato mentions a practical 
point that is of considerable significance to-day. 
Revolutions are due to the divisions and discords of 
the dominant and educated classes.* The allegory 
of the four metals is kept up. The decline begins 
when the rulers no longer breed true and the gold 
is mixed with base alloy.® 

The limitation of the degenerate types of state to 
four is conscious and artistic. It should not be used 
to prove Plato’s impatience of facts. There are end- 
less minor varieties of social and political structure 
among the barbarians (544 c-p). Plato leaves it to 
Aristotle and the political and social science depart- 
ments of the American universities to collect them.¢ 
The sequence, timocracy, oligarchy, democracy and 
tyranny does not always reproduce the actual history 
of cities of Greece, but it anticipates many of the 
vicissitudes of modern history more suggestively than 
Aristotle’s laborious collection of instances. Plato 
occasionally forgets himself or lets himself go in con- 
temporary satire or allusion that points to Athens 


miisse, nach mehr als 2000 Jahren ihre wissenschaftliche 
Rechtfertigung gefunden hat.’ Cf. Baudrillart, J. Bodin 
et son temps, p. 360 “. .. A tout cela Bodin ajoute des 
ata al sur la durée des empires, sur le nombre 
nuptial...’ 
® Rep. 545 pv, Laws 683 xr, 682 p-z, Class. Phil. xvii. 
pp. 154-155. Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1305 a 39. 
> 547 B. Cf. 415 a-s. 
¢ Aristotle says that there are not only more kinds of 
government than these, but there are many sub-species of 
each. Cf. Aristot. Pol. vi., 1283 ff., 1279 b, 1229 a 8, 1289 a 8, 
| Newman, vol. i. pp. 494 ff., andalso Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
| pp. 62-63. 
} 4 The case of the French Revolution and the rise of 
Napoleon is one of the most outstanding examples. 
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rather than to any one of his four or five types. But 
the consistency of his hypothesis is sufficiently main- 
tained to satisfy any reasonable reader. The in- 
dividual types corresponding to the four political 
patterns are the earliest and among the best system- 
atic character-sketches in extant European literature 
and may be counted among the sources of the 
Characters of Theophrastus and their successors.? 


Book IX. sums up and concludes the main ethical 
argument of the Republic. This is not the place for 
a systematic exposition of the Platonic ethics. 
Ethical philosophy as distinguished from exhortation 
and the code can always be stated in the form of a 
discussion of the validity of the moral law and the 
motives for obedience to it, in other words, the quest 
for the sanction. But this mode of statement is 
especially suited to ages of so-called enlightenment 
and transition when the very existence of a moral 
law or its binding force is challenged, whether seri- 
ously or as an intellectual game. 

Such in Plato’s opinion was the age in which he 
lived. The main drift of the speculations of the 
pre-Socratic philosophers had been in the direction of 
materialism if not exactly atheism.? The populariza- 


® Of, eg, 549 c and 553 a with Adam’s notes, 551 B, 
556 £, 562 pd, 563 c, 565 B. 

’ Cf. also Matthew Arnold's description of the Barbarians 
and the Philistines in Culture and Anarchy. 

© Cf. Mill, Diss. and Dise. iii. p. 300 “The question con- 
cerning the summum bonum or what is the same thing, 
concerning the foundation of morality,”’ ete. 

@ This has recently been denied. But the essential truth 
of the generalization is not appreciably affected by a few 
fragments whose religious, ethical and spiritual purpose is 
doubtful. 
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tion of these ideas by the so-called sophists and their 
application to education, morals, politics and criticism 
of life had further tended to do away with all tradi- 
tional moral and religious checks upon instinct and 
individualism. And the embittered class conflicts 
and the long demoralization of the thirty years’ war 
had completed the work of moral and spiritual dis- 
integration.* The Greeks had lost their old stand- 
ards and had acquired no new, more philosophic, prin- 
ciples to take their place.’ Plato’s ears were dinned, 
he said, by the negations of materialists, atheists, 
relativists, and immoralists.© How to answer them 
was the chief problem of his ethical philosophy. To 
satirize these immoralists or to depict their defeat 
in argument was one of the main motives of his 
dramatic art.¢ 

The evidence in support of Plato’s interpretation 
of contemporary Greek life and thought has been 
repeatedly collected from Aristophanes, Euripides, 
and Thucydides, the fragments of the sophists and 
the pre-Socratics and Plato’s own writings.’ This 
conservative view of the Greek “ enlightenment ” 
has in turn often been challenged by modern his- 
torians of liberal or radical tendencies, a Grote, a 


@ See T. R. Glover, Democracy in the Ancient World, pp. 
75-77 ; supra, Vol. I. p. xxxvi; What Plato Said, pp. 6, 
141-142. 

> Cf. Rep. 538 c-E. 

© Cf. Rep. 358 c, Protag. 333 c, Euthydem. 279 3, Phileb. 
4 E, Gorg. 470 pv, Laws 662 c, 885 p, Soph. 265 ¢, Phaedo 

D. 

@ Cf. Gorg. 527 a-s, Rep. i., Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 25. 

¢ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 503, on Gorg. 461 c, for references, 
and ibid. pp. 137, 145, 215 ff., 392-393, also W. Jaeger, 
“Die griechische Staatsethik im Zeitalter des Platon,”’ Die 
Antike, Bd. x. Heft 1, esp. p. 8. 
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Mill, a Gomperz, and their followers.¢ The inter- 
preter of the Republic need only note the sincerity 
and intensity of Plato’s conviction and its effect 
upon the form of his presentation of ethics. 

A complete study of the Platonic ethics would in- 
corporate many other ideas drawn from the Prot- 
agoras, the Philebus, the Laws, the minor Socratic 
dialogues, and perhaps from the Phaedrus and 
Synposium.» But the two chief ethical dialogues, 
the Gorgias and the Republic, are cast in the form 
of an answer to dogmatic and unabashed ethical 
nihilism. What is to be said to an uncompromising 
immoralist ? Is it possible to convince him, or failing 
that, to refute or seem to refute him to the edifica- 
tion of the bystander? * The serious aim of both 
Gorgias and Republic is to convince and refute, but 
there are parts of the Gorgias and of the first book 
of the Republic in which the chief dramatic purpose 
is the exhibition of Socrates’ superiority in argument 
to the sceptic. 

Many commentators ancient and modern object 
that Plato has not proved his case. They are not 
necessarily such immoralists as Plato had in mind. 
Such moralists as Grote, Mill and Leslie Stephen say 
that all men of goodwill would like to believe in the 
identity of virtue and happiness, but that the facts 
of experience are against it.? It is at best a general 


9 Ch. eg., Greek Thinkers, vol. i. ch. iv., esp. pp. 403-411. 

» See International Journal of Ethics, Jan. 1929, pp. 
232-233; What Plato Said, pp. 317, and 364; Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, pp. 9-27. 

¢ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 141. 

4 Cf, eg., Science of Hthics, pp. 397-398, 434, and the 
whole problem of the book of Job. Cf. also Sidgwick, 
Method of Ethics, pp. 172-173. 
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tendency or probability, not an invariable rule. 
Dryden is not sure that the law can always be verified 
on individuals, but is half humorously certain that it 
infallibly applies to nations, because in their case 
Providence is too deeply engaged. 

The problem is too large to be incidentally solved 
by a commentator on the Republic. It is, as Plato 
himself would admit, partly a question of faith,? 
and partly of the kind of evidence that is admitted 


309 


as relevant. ‘* Do you ask for sanctions ?’’ exclaims 
John Morley. ‘‘One whose conscience has been 
strengthened from youth in this faith can know no 
greater bitterness than the stain cast by a wrong act 
. . . and the discords that have become the ruling 
harmony of his days.” > That is the kind of evidence 
to which Plato appeals when he argues that his 


* Cf. Gorg. 526 v, Laws 728, 904 p-E, Crito 54 B-c; and 
Arnold, God and the Bible, chap. iii. p. 186: ‘‘ These truths 

. . are the matter of an immense experience which is still 
going forward.... But if any man is so entirely without 
affinity for them... for him Literature and Dogma was not 
written.” 

> Cf. also Morley, Rousseau, ii. 280, Voltaire, p. 2933 
Faguet, Pour qu’on lise Platon, pp. 99-101, 138 ; Gomperz, 
Greek Thinkers, iv. 257-258, 293-294; Huxley, Science and 
Hebrew Tradition, p. 339, and the entire controversy arising 
out of his Evolution and Ethics; Arcesilas apud Brochard, 
Les Sceptiques grecs, p. 171. Cf. George Eliot’s novels passim, 
and Mill’s “‘ Those whose conscientious feelings are so weak 
as to allow of their asking this question,”’ which is practically 
equivalent to Shaftesbury’s ‘‘ If any gentleman asks why he 
should not wear a dirty shirt I reply that he must be a very 
dirty gentleman to ask the question.”’ Cf. also Cicero, De 
officiis, iii. 29; Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, passim, 
e.g. 426 ff., and the arguments of Hazlitt, Macaulay and 
others against the Utilitarians. Such passages are a con- 
clusive answer to the objection that Plato has not proved his 
case. 
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guardians will find more happiness in duty fulfilled 
than they would by grasping at what are commonly 
thought the good things of life.* It is an argument 
that will not appeal to men of stunted moral sensi- 
bilities. The issue is, as Plato says, whether they are 
the best judges.2> The question has always been 
debated and always will be debatable, and there is 
little to add to the considerations on either side which 
Cicero develops in his perpetual reargument of the 
Stoic paradox, that virtue alone suffices for a happy 
life, and that the sage will be happy on the rack. 
Matthew Arnold, Emerson and George Eliot are as 
fixed in the faith as Plato. Experience, says Arnold, 
is perpetually sending the denier who says in_ his 
heart, There is no God, back to school to learn his 
lesson better.° The writers most in vogue to-day 
would agree with Mill and Leslie Stephen, if not with 
Thrasymachus and Callicles.? It is not necessary to 
determine this controversy in order to justify the 
Republic. ‘To condemn the Lepublic because it is not 
a demonstration that leaves no room for doubt is to 
affirm that the question is not worth discussing, or 
that Plato’s treatment of it falls short of what could 
reasonably be expected. If it is not a proof, has any 
one come nearer to a demonstration ? ¢ 

@ Rep, 419-420. Cf. Vol. I. pp. 314-315. 

> Cf. Rep. 580 p ff., Laws 658-659, 

© God and the Bible, p, xxxv. 

@ Brochard, La Morale de Platon, says: ‘“Aucun moraliste 
moderne n’entreprendrait de défendre la doctrine de Platon, 
qui apparait comme une gageure.”? Cf. Westermarck, Origin 
and Development of Moral Ideas, i. pp. 17, 18, 321, and passim. 

¢ Cf. Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, p. 354: “ Evolution 
implies that there must be at least an approximate coincidence, 
and there is no apparent a priori reason why the coincidence 
should not be indefinitely close.” 
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As to the desirability of the attempt, Plato thought 
that it is not safe to expose young minds to the un- 
answered propaganda of philosophies of immoralism 
and relativity. And recent experience of an amoral 
and irreligious education of the masses has not yet 
proved him wrong.* He believed in his own argu- 
ments and in the doctrine which he taught. But 
apart from that he also believed that civilized society 
would disintegrate if morality were not effectively 
preached.’ The charge hinted by Aristotle (Eth. x., 
1172 a 34-35) and often repeated that this implies the 
“economy of truth” ¢ and the inner or double doc- 
trine is sufficiently refuted by the depth and intensity 
of Plato’s own “‘adamantine”’ moral faith.¢ But 
however that may be, the question which he asks in 
his Laws still brings heart-searchings to the parent 
who has inherited a conscience from a generation 
that had not been swept from its moorings : What is 
a father to tell his son?¢ But I cannot give more 
space to these eternal controversies and must turn 
to the direct summing-up of Plato’s argument in the 
ninth book. 

Plato sums up the conclusions of the Republic in 
three formal arguments. The first is the broad 


@ See my article in the June, 1934, number of the Aflantic 
Monthly, pp. 722-723. 

- > Cf. Laws 890 pv, 907 c, 718 dD. 

* Laws 663 c-p (IWhat Plato Said, p. 364) may imply 
“economy ”’ in theology, but not in ethical religion. C/. also 
What Plato Said, p. 626, and Isoc. Antid. 283 xal ratra 
xai tais Gd7nPeias ottws Eyer cal cuudéper tov tpdrov robrov 
Aéyec Oar wepl airdv. Cf. Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, pp. 183- 
184: “‘ Gregory of Nazianzus speaks of a necessary and 
salutary olkovounOjvar thy a\7jOeay,”’ 

2 Cf. Rep. 618 ©, Laws 662 3. 

* Cf. Laws 662 v-663 a, What Plato Said, p. 36+. 
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analogy between the individual and the state, which 
runs through the entire work.* Plato feels that here 
he is not only clinching the subject, but finally 
grappling with the problem debated in the Gorgias 
and to which he returns in the Laws. He is gather- 
ing up all his forces for a defiant reply to the im- 
moralist and ethical nihilist. ‘The result is an elabora- 
tion, an intensity, an insistency, a repetition that are 
offensive to readers who feel distaste for anything 
that savours of moral didacticism. 

The argumentative force of such an analogy is the 
cumulative impression of the detail that makes it 
plausible. Plato points the application of this argu- 
ment by a psychological portrait of the typical tyran- 
nical man, developed out of the democratic man as 
the democrat was developed from the oligarch. The 
literary symmetry strains the logic a little, for while 
the democratic man is the typical citizen of a demo- 
cracy, the typical citizen of a tyranny is not the tyrant 
himself, but any one of those whom he oppresses. 
But it does not matter. To heighten his effect Plato 
describes first the soul of the man destined to become 
a Greek tyrant, and then the intensification of all 
its defects and miseries by the actual possession 
and exercise of usurped power. 

Latent in all men are lawless instincts and appetites 
which reason and disciplined emotion hold in check, 
but which are sometimes revealed in dreams (571 8 f.). 
In the tyrannical soul these lower propensities are 
unleashed. The censor, to borrow the language of 
a fashionable modern psychology, is dethroned, all 
control is abolished and the soul is at the mercy of 
the instincts of the night. Plato depicts the rake’s 


a Cf. Vol. LE. p. xxxv. 
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progress of what again in modern terminology we 
may call the typical gangster and boss in a lawless 
democracy. He is the son of a democratic father, 
but, unlike his father, does not settle down into a 
tolerable compromise between the caprices of un- 
regulated desire and the principles of tradition(572 p). 
In him desire grown great, a monstrous Eros, a ruling 
passion, with its attendant train of appetites, usurps 
the throne and seizes the empty citadel of the mind, 
vacant of the only true guardians, the precepts of 
culture and right reason (573 a). He wastes his 
portion of the family inheritance, encroaches on the 
portion of his brothers, and if further advances are 
refused him does not shrink from the last outrage 
that Greek conservatism attributed to the ‘“ younger 
generation "—and “‘ strikes his father.’"* He be- 
comes the chosen leader of a gang of like-minded 
roisterers from whom he is distinguished only by a 
more enterprising spirit and the greater strength of 
the principle of desire in his soul; and the gang, 
if few, terrorize the city with crime (575 4-3), 
if many, strike the father- and mother-land, over- 
throw the constitution and establish a tyranny 
(575 pb). 

A modern moralist might improve the text that 
the gangster lives in an atmosphere of greed, sus- 
picion and fear, and is destined finally to be shot 
by an ambitious rival. Plato, speaking in terms of 
Greek experience, makes the “ tyrannical man”’ ful- 
fil his nature and perfect his type by becoming an 
actual tyrant of a Greek city. And he then de- 
scribes, perhaps in reminiscence of his own observa- 
tions at the court of Dionysius at Syracuse, and in 


* 574¢. Cf. Aristoph. Clouds 1321 ff., 1421 ff. 
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prophetic anticipation of Caligula and Louis Napoleon, 
the hell of suspicion, fear and insatiate and un- 
satisfied desires in which such a tyrant lives.* As 
the city which he misrules is, for all the splendour of 
the court and the courtiers, as a whole the most 
miserable of states, so is he, to the eye that can 
penetrate the dazzling disguise of pomp and power, 
“ the farced title running ‘fore the king,” the most 
miserable of men (577-579). 

It is obvious that Plato forces the note a little 
in the interest of his thesis. In actual history the 
tyrant need not be the sensualist of Plato’s descrip- 
tion. He may be only a cold-blooded, hard-headed 
Machiavellian,—in Plato’s language a lover of honour 
and victory, not a lover of the pleasures that money 
purchases. But these cavils of a meticulous logic are 
beside the mark. The real argument, as we have 
said, is the psychological analysis and the facts of 
Greek experience that lend plausibility to the ana- 
logy. It prepares us to receive the more strictly 
philosophic and scientific arguments that are to 
follow. 

The gist of the second argument is that the intel- 
lectual, the philosopher, has necessarily experienced 
all three kinds of pleasure in his life, while the repre- 
sentatives of the two other types have no experience 
of the pleasures of pure intelligence (581-582). To this 
is added the consideration that the organ or instru- 
ment of all such judgements, reason and rational 


@ Of. Tacitus, Ann. vi. 6 ‘‘ neque frustra praestantissimus 
sapientiae firmare solitus est, si recludantur tyrannorum 
mentes, posse aspici laniatus et ictus, quando ut corpora 
verberibus, ita saevitia, libidine, malis consultis animus 
dilaceretur.”” : 
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speech, is the special possession of the philosopher 
(582 a). This argument is never mentioned again 
by Plato and is by many critics, including Leslie 
Stephen,? rejected as a fallacy. But John Stuart 
Mill accepts and makes use of it. 

The issue thus raised is really the old question of 
a distinction of quality and value in pleasure. No 
one can judge or prescribe another’s pleasure, it is 
argued ; pleasure qua pleasure admits no differences.? 
But is there any such thing as pleasure qua pleasure ? 
Are there not always inseparable accompaniments 
and consequences? And though the hog may be 
sole judge of his own pleasures, is it on the whole as 
desirable or as pleasurable to be a hog as a man? ° 
There is room for interminable argument, for the 
entire problem of relativity is involved. If all judge- 
ments are relative, Plato elsewhere argues, we are 
committed to chaos. The dog-faced baboon, and 
not man or God, is the measure of all things.¢ The 
very existence of the arts and the sciences pre- 
supposes that things are measured against standards 
and not merely against one another. Thus, though 
the argument is not repeated by Plato in this form, 
it suggests and implies most of the fundamental 
questions of his ethical philosophy. 


“* He calls it “‘a familiar short cut to the desired con- 
clusion”? (Science of Ethics, p. 399). Cf. also Sidgwick, 
Method of Ethics, p. 148. 

> Cf. Gorg. 494 £ (What Plato Said, p. 508) and 499 s. 
See too Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, p. 400. 

° Cf. Phileb. 67 8, What Plato Said, p. 611. There is no 
space to repeat or quote here the arguments against the utili- 
tarian point of view set forth by Macaulay and others.. Cf. 
also Sidgwick, Method of Ethics, pp. 93-94, 121, 

2 Cf. Theuet. 161 c, Laws 716 ¢. 

* Cf. Politicus 284 B-c, 285 a-z. 
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The third argument, drawn from the negativity of 
the pleasure of sense, is the basis of the Platonic 
ethics, so far as it is an arguable doctrine. It is 


necessary to dwell upon this point, for it is commonly » 


said that Plato’s ethical philosophy is deduced from 
the idea of good.* That is true only from one quite 
special point of view. The idea of good, as we have 
seen, is a postulate of the logic of ethics and of the 
higher education of the philosopher. It is a blank 
cheque that supports the credit of the system but 
which is not filled in. No virtue and no particular 
“good” is adequately defined until it is explicitly 
related to an idea of good (505 a, 506 a). It may 
be defined provisionally and sufficiently for a given 
purpose in terms of psychology or tradition or with 
a tacit reference to an implied conception of good 
(504 a-B). But nowhere in Plato’s writings are de- 


finite controversial arguments or substantive prin- . 


ciples of ethical philosophy or rules of practice de- 
duced from the idea of good. It is merely said that 
an ethical philosophy is not complete until we have 
decided what is our sanction. 

But such principles are deduced from the negativity 
of the “lower” pleasures throughout Plato’s writings.° 
This supplies the missing link in the argument of the 
Protagoras that virtue and happiness depend on the 
correct estimate of pleasures and pains.° The doc- 
trine is implied in the Phaedo (83-84). It is distinctly 
suggested in the Gorgias (493 ff.). It crowns the 


2 Cf. W. H. Fairbrother, ‘‘ The Relation of Ethics to 
Metaphysics,” Mind, xiii, 1904, p. 43; Martineau, Types 
of Ethical Theory, 1886, p. xxvi. Cf. supra, p. xxvi. 

> Cf. supra, p. xxvi. 

© Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 130-131. 
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argument of the Republic (583 2 ff.). It is elaborated 
in the Philebus in order to reach a final settlement 
of the controversy dramatized in the Gorgias. It is 
tacitly employed in the endeavour of the Lams (660 
E-663 £) to attach’ a practicable edifying conclusion 
to the utilitarian arguments of the Protagoras. The 
statement of the doctrine in the Republic, though 
briefer than that of the Philebus, touches on all the 
essential points, as the notes will show. It cannot be 
proved to be either a résumé or an imperfect anticipa- 
tion of the developed theory. It cannot be used to 
date the ninth book of the Republic relatively to the 
Philebus.* 

I am not here speaking of the absolute truth of 
the doctrine, but only of its demonstrable relation 
to Plato’s ethical philosophy. As I have elsewhere 
said,® Plato teaches that sensuous pleasures are in 
their nature impure and illusory. They are precon- 
ditioned by, and mixed with, desire, want, pain. 
“ Surgit amari aliquid ”’ is ever true of them. They 
are the relief of an uneasiness, the scratching of an 
itch, the filling of a vacuum.* ‘To treat them as real, 
or to make them one’s aim (except so far as our 
human estate requires), is to seek happiness in a pro- 


ec the Philebus is in fact later than the Republic, as 
Mill said long before style statistics were thought of. 

> Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 24. 

¢ Already in the Gorgias, 493 ©, 494 c and the Phaedrus 
258 £ Gv xpoturndjvar Set 7H unde HoOFvar, etc.; Rep. 584 
a-s. It has even been argued that the Phaedrus passage 
takes for granted the fuller discussion of the Philebus 
(W. H. Thompson, Phaedrus, ad loc.), and why not? 
Anything may be argued if the dialogues are supposed 
to. ied out of one another and not out of Plato’s 
mind. 
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cess rather than a state,? in becoming rather than in 
being. It is to bind oneself to the wheel of Ixion 
and pour water into the bottomless jar of the 
Danaids.’ Far happier, far more pleasurable, is the 
life that consistently aims at few and calm pleasures, 
to which the sensualist would hardly give the name, 
a life which he would regard as torpor or death.® 
Both the physiology and the psychology of this 
doctrine have been impugned. It has been argued 
that, up to the point of fatigue, the action of healthy 
nerves involves no pain, and must yield a surplus 
of positive sensuous pleasure. It is urged that the 
present uneasiness of appetite is normally more than 
counterbalanced by the anticipation of immediate 
satisfaction. Such arguments will carry no weight 
with those who accept Plato’s main contention, that 
the satisfactions of sense and ambition, however 
“necessary,” have no real worth, and that to seek 
our true life in them is to weave and unweave the 
futile web of Penelope. Whatever qualifications 
modern psychology may attach to the doctrine, it is 
the logical basis of Plato’s ethics. The unfeigned 


& Phileb. 53 c ff., 545 virtually=Gorg. 493 5. Cf. What 
Plato Said, pp. 322-323. The literal-minded objection of 
Aristotle, Eth, Nic. 1174b, and some moderns, that pleasure 
is not literally = xivnocs, is beside the point. 

> Gorg. 493 n rerpnudvos mifos, etc., Phaedo 84 a dv- 
qwurov epyov . . . IInveddrns iorév, Gorg. 507 e, Phileb. 
54 5. 

© Phaedo 64 8, Gorg. 492 «, Phileb. 54 Exal dace Shy obx 
av détacda, etc. In Laws 733, 734 2, the hedonistic calculus 
of the Protagoras is retained, but is applied not directly to 
the individual acts, but to types of life. The life of moderate 
pleasures is a priori the more pleasurable because it neces- 
sarily yields a more favourable balance than the life of intense 
pleasures. 
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recognition of the inherent worthlessness of the lower 
pleasures removes at once the motive and the lures 
to evil.2 It is the chief link in the proof that virtue 
is happiness. It insures the domination of reason 
over feeling and appetite. It moulds man into 
that likeness to the divine pattern which is Plato’s 
expression for the ethical ideal,® for the divine life 
knows neither pleasure nor pain.* It is the serious 
argument that explains Plato’s repudiation of the 
hedonistic formulas of the Protagoras@ and justifies 
the noble anti-hedonistic rhetoric of the Gorgias,¢ 
the Phaedo,f and the Philebus (in fine). 

Regarded as a logical system, then, and meta~- 
physics apart, the Platonic ethics is not to be de- 
duced from the idea of good. It is best studied and 
expounded under a few simple heads : (1) illustrations 
in the minor dialogues of the necessity and the diffi- 
culty of defining ethical terms; (2) the search for 
arguments that will convince, or at least confute, the 
ethical nihilism of a war-weary, cynical and over- 
enlightened generation—for proof, in short, that 
virtue and happiness coincide ; (3) the attempt to 
find a compromise between the necessity of acknow- 
ledging the truth in a certain sense of hedonistic 
utilitarianism and our justifiable idealistic distaste 
for that way of describing the moral life ; (4) as an 
essential part of the argument of both (2) and (3), the 
principle of the comparative worthlessness of the 


2 Phaedo 66 c, Rep. 586 a-z, 588. 

> Theaetet. 176 B ff., Laws 716 p, 728 a-p, Rep, 352 a-n, 
612 5, Phileb. 39 x. 

* Phileb. 33 3. 

* Cf. What Plato Said, p. 500. 

* 512 p-z, What Plato Said, p. 149. 

1 69 a, What Plato Said, pp. 171 and 174. 
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lower or sensual pleasures, which, except so far as 
necessary, are bought at too high a price, because 
they are preconditioned by pain.* 

These categories are not of my invention. They are 
the topies on which ethical discussion actually turns 
in the dialogues. The Republic supplies ample illus- 
tration of all these topics. The first book, like the 
Gorgias, dramatizes Socrates’ dialectic superiority 
to the immoralist. The second book restates the 
issue in its most fundamental form. The fourth book 
resumes and for practical purposes provisionally 
solves the puzzles of the definition of the virtues in the 
minor Socratic dialogues. The allegory of the idea of 
good, rightly understood, shows what Plato meant in 
these minor dialogues by making the failure to define | 
virtue always turn on the inability to discover the 
“‘ good.” The ninth book, as we have seen, sums up | 
the argument and adds a sufficiently explicit exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of the negativity of pleasure, 
which, as the Philebus shows, is the indispensable basis 
of the scientific and calculating ethics postulated in _ 
the Protagoras. 

But true virtue is something more than argument, 
and its mood, as an eloquent passage of the Phaedo 
protests, is not that of the prudential, calculating 
reason.» And so the argument of the ninth book, 
like that of the fourth, culminates in an appeal through 
imagery and analogy to the imaginative reason and 
thesoul. There (444-445) it was urged that the health 
and harmony of the soul must be still more indispens- 

* See my review of Lodge in International Journal of 
Ethies, xxxix. pp. 232-233, and for the ethical argument 
of the Republic as a whole my ‘‘ Idea of Justice in Plato’s 


Republic,” The Ethical Record, January 1890, pp. 185-199. 
> Phaedo 69 a f., What Plato Said, p. 500. 
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able to true happiness than that of the body. And 
we saw that the most scientific of modern ethical 
philosophies is finally forced back upon the same 
analogy.* In the conclusion of the ninth book the 
motif recurs with still greater elaboration and in a 
more eloquent climax. Every animal of the barn- 
yard, Plato says in anticipation of Emerson and Freud, 
has found lodgement within this external sheath of 
humanity. And the issue for every human soul is 
whether it chooses to foster the snake, the lion and 
the ape, or the man, the mind, and the god within the 
mind.? Surely the wiser choice is that which values 
all the so-called goods, for which men scramble and 
contend, only as they tend to preserve or destroy the 
true constitution and health of the soul. This polity 
of the sober and righteous soul is the symbol of that 
City of God which may exist nowhere on earth but 
on which as a pattern laid up in heaven he who will 
may fix his eyes and constitute himself its citizen.” 


A characteristic feature of Plato’s art both in great The Banish. 
and little matters is the climax after the apparent aria 
climax. The tenth book of the Republic, which is in 
asense an appendix, adds the climax of the originally 
disavowed religious sanction of immortality to that of 
the appeal to the imaginative reason. The interven- 
ing digression in defence of the banishment of the 
poets is in effect, if not in Plato’s conscious intention, 

a relieving interval of calm between the two peaks of 
feeling. For the rest, the deeper psychology of the 

2 Cf. Vol. I. p. xvi. 

® Rep. 589 p-e. Cf. Tin, 90 a-n. 

. * Cf. Vol. I. pp. xlii-xliii. 

4 Cf. supra, Vol. I. pp. xxi-xxii, What Plato Said, pp. 140, 

189, 248, infra, p. 104. 
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philosophic books and the theory of ideas expounded 
there invited a reconsideration of the subject and 
provided arguments based, not on the content of the 
Homeric epic, but on the essential nature of poetry 
and its influence. 

The two arguments that have exercised the de- 
fenders of poetry from Aristotle to Arnold ¢ are that 
poetry is not truth but imitation, a copy of a copy, 
and that poetry fosters emotion and so weakens the 
salutary control of feeling by the reason and the will. 
In support of the first the theory of ideas is invoked 
in a form so intentionally simplified that it has given 
rise to the fantastic hypothesis that this book must 
represent an earlier period of Plato’s philosophy.® 
God made one idea of a couch. The artisan copies it 
in many material couches. The artist with words or 
colours copies, not the idea, but the copy. This argu- 
ment of course could be and has been answered in its 
own terms by the claim of Browning’s Fra Lippo 
Lippi that the genius of the artist does directly appre- 
hend the idea or essence of things and reveal it to 
those who can see only through his eyes. But the 
rea] question whether art deals with truth or appear- 
ance is independent of Plato’s half-serious formulation 
of it in the language of the theory of ideas. It is 
still debated, and it is the business of the interpreters 
of Plato to understand, not necessarily to pronounce 
judgement. 

The question whether poctry’s chief function is to 

@ Sidney’s Defense of Poesy is probably the most familiar. 

> Cf. What Plato Said, p. 249, supra, p. xvili. 

° For, don’t you mark, we’re made so that we love 

First when we see them painted, things we have passed 


Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see ; 
And so they are better, painted—better to us. 


? 
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stimulate and exercise emotion, or to relieve, purge,4 
refine, purify, sublimate and exalt it, likewise raises 
an issue which still divides psychologists, educators 
and critics. Its determination perhaps involves a 
great and deliberate choice in the acceptance and 
management of life as a whole. Plato’s decision to 
banish the honeyed Muse from his ideal city repre- 
sents only one aspect of his many-sided nature. It is 
obviously not, as is sometimes absurdly said, an 
expression of his insensibility to Hellenic poetry and 
art. It was his own sensitiveness that made him fear 
its power. He himself wrote verse in youth? His 
imagery, the invention of his myths and the poetic 
quality of his prose rank him with the world’s major 
poets.© He quotes poetry with exquisite and fond 
aptness throughout his writings. And there are no 
more wistful words than his reluctant dismissal of the 
supreme poet, the author and source of all these 
beauties of epic and tragedy, the Ionian father of the 
rest-——Homer.’ However, Plato’s ethical convictions 
gave him the courage of Guyon (Faery Queene, 11. xii. 
83) in dealing with these enchantments : 


@ Aristotle’s doctrine of «d@apos. Cf. my review of 
Finsler, ‘‘ Platon und die aristotelische Poetik,”’ Class. Phil. 
lii. pp. 461-462 ; also The Nation, xc. (1910) p. 319; Sikes, 
Greek View of Poetry, pp. 118-125. 

® Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 17 ff. 

¢ Cf. Friedlander, Platon, i. pp. 196 and 200: Sidney, in 
English Men of Letters, p. 150 ‘* Of all the philosophers he 
is the most poetical ; ** Chesterton, The Resurrection of Rome, 
p- 57 “* But when we remember that the great poet Plato (as 
he must be called) banished poets from his Republic, we have 
aglimmer of why the great Greek Emperor banished sculptors 
from his empire.”’ 

2 Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 7-9; Unity of Plato's Thought, 
pp. 81-82. 

* Rep. 607 c-p: ef. What Plato Said, p. 250. 
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But all those pleasaunt bowres and Pallace brave 
Guyon broke downe with rigour pittilesse ; 

Ne ought their goodly workmanship might save 
Them from the tempest of his wrathfulnesse.* 

The guerdons of righteousness, worldly or other- 
worldly, were explicitly excluded in the original 
formulation of the question whether justice is or is 
not intrinsically its own reward.? But now, having 
proved his case independently of these, Plato thinks 
that no one can fairly object if he points out that in 
fact honesty is usually the best policy even in this 
world, and that there is good hope that the legends 
of a life and judgement to come are in essence true. 

There are hints of a life after death earlier in 
the Republic4 And nothing can be inferred from 
Glaucon’s perhaps affected surprise at Socrates’ offer 
to prove it. The immortality of the soul as an article 
of faith and hope, a sanction of moral law, an inspira- 


tion of poetry, will be treated lightly by no student of | 


humanity. But there is a certain lack of intellectual 
seriousness in taking it seriously as a thesis of meta- 
physical demonstration.¢ Plato’s belief in immortal- 
ity was a conviction of the psychological and moral 
impossibility of sheer materialism, and a broad faith 
in the unseen, the spiritual, the ideal. The logical 
obstacles to a positive demonstration of personal 
immortality were as obvious to him as they are to 
his critics.’ The immortality of the individual soul 

9 See also my review of Pater, Plato and Platonism in The 
Dial, xiv. (1893) p. 211. 

» Cf. Bk. ii, esp. 367 b-E. 

© Cf, What Plato Said, p. 251. 

@ Cf. 330 p-r and Vol. I. p. 16, 

¢ Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 180, 177, 535, 

* See my review of Gaye, The Platonic Conception of 
Immortality, in Philos. Rev. xiv., 1905, pp. 590-595, 
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is for Plato a pious hope 4 and an ethical postulate ® 
rather than a demonstrable certainty. . He essays 
various demonstrations, but nearly always in con- 
nexion with a myth, and of all the proofs attempted 
but one is repeated.¢ In the Apology Socrates, 
addressing his judges, affects to leave the question 
open. But we cannot infer from this that the 
Apology antedates Plato’s belief in immortality, and 
Socrates’ language in Crito 54 B is precisely in the 
tone of the Gorgias and the Phaedof 

Immortality was affirmed before Plato by Pyth- 
agorean and Orphic mystics, and in the magnificent 
poetry of Pindar’s Second Olympian Ode it is distinctly 
associated with a doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments. But Plato was the first great writer 
to enforce it by philosophical arguments, or impress 
it upon the imagination by vivid eschatological myths. 
And the Platonic dialogues, as Rohde shows,’ re- 
mained the chief source of the hopes and aspirations 
of the educated minority throughout subsequent 
antiquity. Plato’s name was the symbol and rally- 
ing point of the entire religious and philosophic 

* Phaedo 114 D xpi ra Toabra Gorep ergicw avrg, Gorg. 
524 a-s, Phaedo 67 B. 

> Rep. 608 c ff., Laws 881 a, 967 p-F, 959 a-B; with rov 
6é dvra judy exacrov byras abdvaror [elvac] yuxiy ae 
Phaedo 115 pv-e, and with the idea, 959 8, that the o y 
BojGea at the bar of Hades is a just life in this world, ef. 
Gorg. 522 c-p, 526 £, Crito 54 B. 

© Phaedo 85 c 7d pév cadés clddvar ev rg viv Bia 
ddvvarov etvar } mayydrerdv re. = =Cf. 107 a-s, Tim. 72 pv, 
Meno 36 s-8, Phaedr. 265 c. 

¢ That based on the theory that the soul is the source of all 
motion, Phaedr. 245 c ff., Laws $93 B ff. 

‘40 pn. Cf. also Phaedo 91 8. 

f Cratylus 403 v-£ implies the doctrine of Phaedo 67, 68. 

§ Psyche 5th and 6th ed.,, vol. ii. p. 265. 
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opposition to the dogmatic materialism of the 
Epicureans and of the positive wing of the Peri- 
patetics. Cicero and Plutarch were in this his 
disciples. The more wistful and religious spirits of 
Stoicism—a Seneca, a Marcus Aurelius—came more 
and more to see in Platonism the hopeful ‘‘ alterna- 
tive’ of the great perhaps. Neo-Platonists and 
Neo-Pythagoreans never grew weary of expanding 
and allegorizing the great myths of the Gorgias, 
Phaedo, and Republic. They were directly or in- 
directly the chief inspiration of the sixth book of 
the Aeneid, and in the majority of later sepulchral 
epigrams that express the hope of immortality a 
Platonic colouring is perceptible. All this was due 
far more to the spell of Plato’s genius than to the 
force of his arguments. That the soul is the principle 
of motion (Phaedr. 245 c ff., Laws 893 8 ff.), that it 
must have pre-existed because its apprehension of 
the ideas is reminiscence (Phaedo 72 © ff.), that it 
could be destroyed only by its own specific evil, 
injustice, which does not in fact destroy it (Rep. 
608-611), that it cannot cease to exist because the 
idea of life which is essentially present with it will 
not admit its opposite (Phaedo 105 p-r)—these argu- 
ments may convince metaphysicians, but they will 
not stir the ‘‘ emotion of conviction ” that is fostered 
by the serene confidence of Socrates in the hour of 
death (Phaedo 114-118), by the vivid vision of the 
scarred and naked soul shivering at the bar of 
Rhadamanthus (Gorg. 524 v-£), by the detailed 
verisimilitude of the message brought back by the 
“ Angel from there,” Er, the son of Armenius (Iep. 
614 8 ff.). 

The Epicureans and the more austere Stoics 
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censured this mythological symbolism as unworthy 
of a philosopher; and Emerson contrasts Plato's 
license of affirmation with the self-restraint of the 
Author of Christianity, who refused to entertain the 
populace with that picture. But Plato has antici- 
pated their criticism, saying in substance: No 
reasonable man will affirm that these things are 
precisely as I have described them. But since the 
soul is immortal, something of the kind must be true, 
and we ought to repeat and croon it over to ourselves 
in order to keep faith and hope alive (Phaedo 114 p). 
This plea could be rejected only by those who are 
willing to affirm that Plato’s poetical imaginings have 
been more harmful in the encouragement of super- 
stition than helpful in the maintenance of religious 
hope and moral faith.¢ 

But what of the metaphysical arguments? Did 
Plato himself take them seriously ? And are they, 
therefore, to be taken seriously by the interpreters 
of his philosophy? Are they essential links in a 
system? Can we find in them clues to the progress 
and development of his thought and even date the 
dialogues with their aid? It is not necessary to 
answer these questions here. On the validity of the 
arguments it would be idle to waste words. Some of 
them, reinforced by the Theaetetus, may help to show 
theinadequacy of a dogmatic materialistic psychology. 
At the most they prove the eternity of something 
other than “‘ matter’ which may be called “ soul.” 
They do not prove the immortality of the individual 
soul, which is nevertheless plainly taken as proved 
in the eschatological myths and their ethical applica- 


« Cf. my article in the June, 1934, number of the Aflantic 
Monthly, p. 721. 
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tions. That the supreme dialectician, Plato, was him- 
self unaware of that which is so readily perceived by 
every puny whipster who thinks to get his sword is 
to me unthinkable. A semblance of precedent proof 
was essential even to the literary effect of the con- 
cluding myths. And Plato himself in the Laws has 
warned us that an affirmative answer to some questions 
is required for the salvation of society and the moral 
government of mankind.* 

But the myth itself is the really significant ex- 
pression of Plato’s hope and faith, and of its influence, 
hardly less than that of some national religions, upon 
the souls of men. After enumerating the blessings 
that normally attend the old age of the righteous 
man in this world, he says, we may fitly allow our 
imagination to dwell upon the rewards that await 
him in the world to come. 

The enormous literature of the Platonic myths ?® 
deals partly with their conjectural sources, partly 
with their place and function in Plato’s art and philo- 
sophy, and too little with the framework of definite 
meaning as distinguished from the remoter and more 
fanciful suggestions with which the ingenuity of 
commentators has sometimes obscured it. Leaving 
the translation and the notes to speak for themselves, 
I need here say only a few words on this last point. 

9 Cf. supra, p. li. 

> Cf, eg., L. Couturat, De mythis Platonicis, Stewart, 
The Myths of Plato, with my review in Journal of Philos., 
Psy. and Scientific Method, 3, pp. 495-498; P. Frutiger, Les 
Mythes de Platon; Karl Reinhardt, Platons Mythen, Bonn, 
1927; Friedlander, Platon, i. pp. 199 ff.; W. Willi, Versuch 
einer Grundlegung der platonischen. Mythopoiie; J. Tate, 
“Socrates and the Myths,” Class. Quarterly, xxvii. (April 
1933) pp. 74-80; V. Brochard, ‘‘ Les Mythes dans la philo- 
ee de Platon,” L’ Année Philos., 1900, pp. 1-13. 
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If I may use without entirely adopting Professor 
Stewart’s distinction between myth and allegory, the 
distinctive feature of the Platonic myth is that it 
embodies and reconciles the conflicting excellences 
of both—the transcendental feeling, the poetic 
mysticism of the true myth and the, to Professor 
Stewart, almost offensive lucidity of the allegory. 
In this it only exalts and intensifies a feature of 
Plato’s style as a whole. He is unique in his power 
to reconcile formal dialectic and deliberate rhetoric 
with imagination and sincerity of feeling. He 
announces the effect that he intends to produce and 
produces it in defiance of the psychology of Goethe’s 
“Da fihlt man Absicht und man wird verstimmt.”’ 
He can pour his imagination, his poetry, his mysti- 
cism, his exhortation, and his edification into a pre- 
determined logical mould. He modulates from one 
chord to the other at the precise moment when 
satiety begins.* He starts from a definition, pro- 
ceeds by analysis and division through firstlies and 
secondlies to perorations that sweep the emotional 
reader off his feet and make him forget or deny the 
dialectic that conducted him to the mount of vision. 
As Emerson puts it, “‘ He points and quibbles ; and 
by and by comes a sentence that moves the sea and 
Jand.”’ > 

® Of. ¢.g., Phaedo 115 a, 77 £-78 a, Euthyphro 6 s-c, 11 
B-c, Gorg. 507 ©. The little sermons scattered through the 
Laws have the same effect. Cf. in Goethe’s Faust the chorus 
of angels followed by the devil. Cf. Carl Vering, Platons 
Staat, p. 7 “Ein Dialog Platons wirkt niemals ermiidend ; 
jedesmal greift der Dichter Platon sofort ein, wenn der 
Philosoph durch ein schweres Problem dem Leser hart 
mugesctzt hat.” Cf. also Sikes, Greek View of Poetry, p. 128. 

Cf., ¢.9., Symp. 211-212, Gorgias, in fine, Phaedo 114 ¢, 
Rep., in fine. 
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The definite thoughts embodied in the myth of Er 
the son of Armenius belong to Plato’s permanent 
stock of opinions and do not differ appreciably from 
those of his other myths or the implied conclusions of 
his arguments.? The saving faith in immortality and 
judgement to come cannot rest on scientific demon- 
stration only. It needs the confirmations of imagina- 
tion, intuition, vision, revelation. The universe is a 
wonderful place whose structure is known to us only 
imperfectly and in part. Symbols are the fit expres- 
sion of our dim apprehensions of its infinite possi- 
bilities. Heaven and hell are symbols of the most 
vital of all divisions, that which separates the virtuous 
from the vicious will. Purgatory may mark the dis- 
tinction between remediable and curable wrong and 
that which admits of no pardon.’ They are perhaps 
states of mind rather than places, but imagination 
may use what our imperfect science knows or divines 
of the world beneath our feet or the universe above 
our heads to give them a local habitation and a 
name, and our fancy may play in like manner with 
the ultimate unanswerable questions of philosophy : 
Whence comes evil®? and are our wills free#? Ifthe 
soul is immortal and lives through endless transforma- 
tions and transmigrations, it may be that the evil 
which baffles us here had its origin in some defect of 
willin worlds before the man (Rep. 613 a). Perhaps 
a great choice was offered to us and we chose wrong 
under the influence of mistaken ideas acquired in 
a former misspent life (618-619). Whatever the 


@ Cf. the notes on 614 ff. 
’ Of. What Plato Said, p. 536, on Phaedo 113 p and 113, 
© Of. What Plato Said, p. 578, on Theaet. 176 a. 
4 Of. What Plato Said, pp. 644-645, on Laws 904 c. 
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measure of truth in these fancies two principles of 
religion and morals stand fast. God is blameless 
(617 £), and we must always blame rather ourselves.4 
Our wills are somehow ours to make them his ; though 
we must think of the sins of others as due solely to 
ignorance.” It matters not that the Aristotelians 
will argue that this is reasoning in a circle. We 
know and must believe that virtue is free (617 £). 
And all the divinations of the soul and all the pro- 
founder interpretations of experience reiterate the 
lesson that the way of life that will present us fearless 
at the bar of eternal justice is the way that will yield 
the truest happiness here.? If we hold to that faith, 
then both in our earthly pilgrimage and in all the 
adventures of the soul hereafter, with us it will be 
well. 


Tue Text 


As regards the text J have little to add to what was 
said in the first volume, except a few qualifications to 
avoid misunderstanding. I have tried to be a little 
more careful than I was in the first volume in correct- 
ing minor inconsistencies due to the reprinting of the 
Teubner text of Hermann. But the opportunities 
which these might afford to captious criticism do not 
in the least affect the main principle or its applica- 
tions. Thatis simply that the variations between the 


* Cf. Lavs 727 3B, Rep. 619 c, Phaedo 90 pv, Cratyl. 411 c, 
> Cf. Protag. 345 p-x, 358 c-p, Laws 734 8, and What Plato 


Said, p. 640, on 860 pv. 


© Of, Aristot. Eth. 1114b 19. 
* Rep. 621c. Cf. Gorg. 526 p-e, Phaedo 114 5. 
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chief modern editions rarely make any difference for 
Plato’s thought or even for his style, and that the 
decision between different readings in the case of 
Plato should usually turn, not on any scientificprinciple 
of text criticism, but on knowledge of Plato and . 
knowledge of the Greek language. To put it drasti- 
eally : for all practical purposes of the student of the 
Greek language, literature and philosophy, Her- 
mann’s text of the Republic is quite as good as the 
more scientific text of Burnet or the text that might 
be constructed from the critical notes in Wilamowitz’ 
appendix. Hermann’s judgement on questions of 
Greek idiom and Platonic usage was quite as good as 
theirs. This is not meant as an illiberal disparage- 
ment of the great and indispensable special disciplines 
of text criticism and palaeography. It is merely a 
commonsense vindication of the intellectual right of 
those who prefer to do so to approach the study of 

Plato from another point of view. 


Tus TRANSLATION 


As regards the translation, I impenitently reaffirm 
the principles that I stated in the preface to the first 
volume—whatever errors of judgement I may commit 
in their application. Much of the Republic can be 
made easy reading for any literate reader. But some 
of the subtler and more metaphysical passages can be 
translated in that way only at the cost of misrepre- 
sentation of the meaning. In order to bring out the 
real significance of Plato’s thought it is sometimes 
necessary to translate the same phrase in two ways, 
sometimes to vary a phrase which Plato repeats or 
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repeat a synonym which he prefers to vary. It is 
often desirable to use two words to suggest the two- 
fold associations of one. To take the simplest ex- 
ample, it is even more misleading to translate eidos 
“Form ” than it is to translate it ‘‘ idea ”’—“‘ idea or 
form’’ (without a capital letter) is less likely to be 
misunderstood. 

Again, Plato did not write in the smooth, even 
style which Dionysius of Halicarnassus admired in 
Lysias and Matthew Arnold in Addison, and it is not 
the business of the translator to clothe him in the 
garb of that style. 

Provided the meaning is plain and the emphasis 
right, he allows himsclf unlimited freedom in ana- 
coluthons, short cuts, sharp corners, ellipses and 
generally in what I have elsewhere called illogical 
idiom. Anyone who does not like that style should 
give his days and nights to the study of Isocrates and 
Lysias. According to his mood and the context 
Plato’s style ranges from Attic simplicity to meta- 


physical abstraction, from high-flown poetical prose 


to plain colloquial diction. And his colloquialism, 
though usually kept within the bounds of Attic ur- 
banity, is not lacking in Aristophanic touches which, 
if rightly rendered, shock the taste of critics who 
approach him with a stronger sense of the dignity of 
philosophy than they have of Greek idiom. In defer- 
ence to friendly criticism I have generally suppressed 
or transferred to footnotes my attempts to reproduce 
this feature of Plato’s style. But Iam not convinced. 

As Taine aptly says (Life and Letters, p. 53), “ M. 

Cousin’s elegant Pilato is not at all like the easy . 

but always natural Plato of reality. He would shock 
us if we saw him as he is.” 
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* The argument is slightly personified. Cf. on 503 a. , 

> It is captious to object that the actual discussion of the 
philosopher occupies only a few pages. 

¢ This is the main theme of the Republic, of which Plato 
never loses sight. 
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BOOK VI 


I. “So now, Glaucon,” I said, ‘‘ our argument after 
winding? along? and weary way has at last made clear 
to us who are the philosophers or lovers of wisdom 
and who are not.” ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘a shorter way 
is perhaps not feasible.” ‘‘ Apparently not,” I said. 
“J, at any rate, think that the matter would have 
been made still plainer if we had had nothing but this 
to speak of, and if there were not so many things left 
which our purpose ¢ of discerning the difference be- 
tween the just and the unjust life requires us to 
discuss.” ‘‘ What, then,” he said, ‘‘ comes next?” 
“What else,” said I, ‘‘ but the next in order? Since 
the philosophers are those who are capable of appre- 
hending that which is eternal and unchanging,? while 
those who areincapable of this, but lose themselves and 


@ For xara raira woatrws Exovros cf. Phaedo 78, Soph. 
248 a, Tim. 41 pv, 82 8, Epin. 982 w and £. 
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2 Cf. p. 89, note h, on 505 c. 

> Cf. eae vi. 39, ‘Matt. xv. 14, John xix. 39-41. 

" Cy. Polit. Qi7 b, Q77 of., ete., Soph. 226 c, Parmen. 
132 pb. 

® dro8rérovres belongs to the terminology of the ideas. 
Cf. supra 472 c, Cratyl. 389 a, Gorg. 503 ©, Tim. 28 a, 
Prot. 354.c, and my What Plato Said, p. 458 on Luthyph. 68 
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wander? amid the multiplicities of multifarious things, 
are not philosophers, which of the two kinds ought to 
be the leaders in a state?” ‘‘ What, then,” he said, 
“ would be a fair statement of the matter?” “ Which- 
ever,” I said, “‘ appear competent to guard the laws 
and pursuits of society, these we should establish as 
guardians.” “Right,” he said. “Is this, then,” said 
I, “ clear, whether the guardian who is to keep watch 
over anything ought to be blind or keen of sight?” 
“Of course it is clear,” he said. ‘‘ Do you think, 
then, that there is any appreciable difference between 
the blind? and those who are veritably deprived of the 
knowledge of the veritable being of things, those who 
have no vivid pattern ¢ in their souls and so cannot, 
as painters look to their models, fix their eyes? on 
the absolute truth, and always with reference to that 
ideal and in the exactest possible contemplation of 
it establish in this world also the laws of the beautiful, 
the just and the good, when that is needful, or guard 
and preserve those that are established?’’ “‘ No, 
by heaven,” he said, “ there is not much difference.” 
“Shall we, then, appoint these blind souls as our 
guardians, rather than those who have learned to know 
the ideal reality of things and who do not fall short 
of the others in experience ® and are not second to 
them in any part of virtue?’ ‘ It would be strange 
indeed,” he said, ‘‘ to choose others than the philo- 
sophers, provided they were not deficient in those 
other respects, for this very knowledge of the ideal 
would perhaps be the greatest of superiorities.” 
“Then what we have to say is how it would be pos- 
sible for the same persons to have both qualifications, 


* Cf. infra 539 ¥, 521 2, Phileb. 62. Cf. Introd. p. xl; 
Apelt, Republic, p. 490. 
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@ Lit. “is not made to wander by generation and decay.” 
Cf. Crat. 411 c, Phaedo 95 ¥, whence Aristotle took his title. 
See Class, Phil. xvii. (1922) pp. 334-352. 

» Supra ATL c-p, 

¢ Yor similar expressions cf. 519 8, Laws 656 2, 965 c, 
Symp. 200 a. 

@ ‘This and many other passages prove Plato’s high regard 
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isit not?’ “‘Quite so.” “ Then, as we were saying 
at the beginning of this discussion, the first thing to 
understand is the nature that they must have from 
birth ; and I think that if we sufficiently agree on this 
we shall also agree that the combination of qualities 
that we seek belongs to the same persons, and that 
we need no others for guardians of states than these.” 
“ How so?” 

TI. “ We must accept as agreed this trait of the 
| philosophical nature, that it is ever enamoured of the 
| kind of knowledge which reveals to them something of 
| that essence which is eternal, and is not wandering 
| between the two poles of generation and decay.?” 
“Let us take that as agreed.” ‘“‘ And, further,” said I, 
) \‘ that their desire is for the whole of it and that they 
| do not willingly renounce a small or a great, a more 
| precious or a less honoured, part of it. That was the 
| point of our former illustration? drawn from lovers and 
men covetous of honour.” ‘‘ You are right,”’ he said. 
“ Consider, then, next whether the men who are to 
meet our requirements must not have this further 
quality in their natures.” ‘‘ What quality?” ‘‘ The 
spirit of truthfulness, reluctance to admit falsehood 
in any form, the hatred of it and the love of truth.” 
| “Tt is likely,” he said. ‘It is not only likely, my 
friend, but there is every necessity * that he who is by 
} nature enamoured of anything should cherish all that 

is akin and pertaining to the object of his love.” 
| “Right,” he said. ‘‘ Could you find anything more 
) akin to wisdom than truth4?” ‘‘ Impossible,’’ he 

said. ‘‘Then can the same nature be a lover of 
for the truth. Cf. Laws 730 c, 861 p, Crat. 428 p, supra 
382 4. In 389 8 he only permits falsehood to the rulers as 


a drastic remedy to be used with care for edification. Cf. 
Vol. I. on 382 cand p. 
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* Yor this figure cf. Laws St4 4 and 736 8, Eurip. Suppl. 
11t1 wapexrpémovres éxerdv, Empedocles, Dielst 195 déyou 
doyor éeLoxyerevav ucretius ii. 365 ‘“derivare queunt ani- 
mum’; and for the idea ef. also Laws 643 c-p, 

» Cf. my Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 45-46, esp. n. 330, 
followed by Apelt, Republic, pp. 490-491. Cf. also Fried- 
lander, Platon, ii. pp. 579-580, 584. 

© For werhacpevws ef. Soph. 216 c py mraorads ad’ bvTws 
pirscopa. 

4 Cf. Theaet. 144 p xpyudrwv édevdepioryTa. 
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wisdom and of falsehood?’ “ By no means.” 
“Then the true lover of knowledge must, from child- 
hood up, be most of all a striver after truth in every 
form.’”’ “ By all means.” ‘‘ But, again, we surely 
are aware that when in a man the desires incline 
strongly to any one thing, they are weakened for 
other things. It is as if the stream had been diverted 
into another channel.*” “Surely.” “So, when a 
man’s desires have been taught to flow in the channel 
of learning and all that sort of thing, they will be con- 
cerned, I presume, with the pleasures of the soul in 
itself, and willbe indifferent to those of which the body 
is the instrument,” if the man is a true and not asham ¢ 
philosopher.” “‘Thatis quitenecessary.” ‘‘Suchaman 
will be temperate and by no means greedy for wealth; 
for the things for the sake of which money and great 
expenditure are eagerly sought others may take 
seriously, but not he.” ‘‘ It is so.” ‘‘ And there is 
this further point to be considered in distinguishing 
the philosophical from the unphilosophical nature.” 
“What point?’’ “ You must not overlook any 
touch of illiberality.¢ For nothing can be more con- 
trary than such pettiness to the quality of a soul that 
is ever to seek integrity and wholeness? in all things 
human and divine.” ‘‘ Most true,” he said. ‘‘Do you 
think that a mind habituated to thoughts of grandeur 
and the contemplation of all time and all existence’ 
; ee Goethe’s ‘Im Ganzen, Guten, Schénen resolut zu 
eben. 

4 Cf. Theaet. 174 5, of the philosopher, eis dracay etwas 
tiv yiv Br\éxev, and 173 £, infra 500 B-c. Cf. Marc. Aurel. 
vii. 35, Livy xxiv. 34 ‘ Archimedes is erat unicus spectator 
caeli siderumque,”’ Mayor, Cic. De nat. deor. ii. p. 128. 

For ras xpévos ef. infra 498 p, 608 c, Phaedo 107 c, Gorg. 


525 c, Apol. 40 F, Tim. 36 F, 47 8, 90D. Cf. Isoe. i. 11, 
Pindar, Pyth. i. 46. 
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* Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1123 b 32, the great-souled man, 
wy ovder aie Diog. Laert. vii. 128 rdvrwr varepdven, Cic. 
De fin. iii, 8 “infra se omnia humana ducens.” Cf. infra 
on 500 B-c. 

For similar pessimistic utterances about human life and 
mankind cf. 60-4 s-c, 496 p-r, 500 B-c, 516 p, Laws 803 z. 
Cf. also Laws 708 x-709 x. 

* Of. Vol. I. pp. 200 f. on 386 n-c3; Laws 727 pn, 828 pv, 
881 4, Gorg. 522 ©, Phaedo 77 1, Crito 43 3, Apol. 35 a, 
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can deem this life of man a thing of great concern??” 
“Impossible,” said he. ‘‘ Hence such a man will not 
suppose death to be terrible?®”’ ‘“‘ Least of all.”’ 
“Then a cowardly and illiberal spirit, it seems, could 
have no part in genuine philosophy.” “ I think not.” 
“What then? Could a man of orderly spirit, not a 
lover of money, not illiberal, nor a braggart nor a 
coward. ever prove unjust, or a driver of hard bar- 
gains¢?”’ “ Impossible.’’ ‘‘ This too, then, is a 
point that in your discrimination of the philosophic 
and unphilosophic soul you will observe—whether 
the man is from youth up just and gentle or unsocial 
and savage.?”’ “‘ Assuredly.” “ Nor will you over- 
look this, I fancy.”” ‘‘ What?” ‘‘ Whether he is 
quick or slow to learn. Or do you suppose that anyone 
could properly love a task which he performed pain- 
fully ¢ and with little result 7 from much toil?” ‘‘That 
could not be.”” “‘ And if he could not keep what he 
learned, being steeped in oblivion,’ could he fail to 
be void of knowledge?” ‘‘ How could he?” ‘* And 
so, having all his labour for naught, will he not finally 
be constrained to loathe himself and that oceupation?”’ 
“ Of course.” “The forgetful soul, then, we must 
not list in the roll of competent lovers of wisdom, but 
we require a good memory.” ‘By all means.” 
*“ But assuredly we should not say that the want of 
harmony and seemliness in a nature conduces to 
anything else than the want of measure and propor- 


40c. Cf. Spinoza’s ‘‘ There is nothing of which the free 
man thinks so little as death,” 

© Cf. supra, Vol. I. on 442 E. 4 Cf. 375 B. 

© Cf. Laches 189 a-p dndcs pavOdvwr, 

1 Cf. Theaet. 144 v, 

® Cf. Theaet. 144 % X76ns yéuovres. Cf. Cleopatra’s ‘Oh, 
my oblivion is a very Antony” (Ant. and Cleo. 1. iii, 90). 
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els dpetpiav. Td es "Ady Bevav 8é  duerpia 
Hyet svyyera elva n euperpia; "Eppetpic. "Ep- 
beTpov dpa Kal edyapu Cnrapecv mpos Tots dAous 
didvoray ducer, iv éeni rhv rob bvtos iSdav éxd- 
Eorov 76 abrodpues eddywyov mapééa. ds 8° ob; 
Té ob; pH an SoKodpev gou ovK dvayrata 
€xaoTa dieAnAvevar Kat émopeva, aAAnAos TH 
peAdovon Tob dvros tkavas Te Kal Tehews puxy7 
487 jeradijipeobar 5 “Avayxadrara pev odv, €9n. 
“Eorw oby omy pepper Towbrov emiTpdevpa, 6 o py 
mor” dv tis olds Te yévouto tkavds éenirndeboar, 
et pn ddoe etn pr7eov, edpabrs, peyadompems, 
evxapis, gidos te Kal Evyyevips dAnBetas, duxato- 
ouvns, dvdpetas, awepootvyyns; Odd dv 6 Mdpos, 
efn, 76 ye Tovobroy pépipaito. "AAX’, ay 3 eye, 
teAewwleiot Tots TovovTois Taidela TE Kal HALKia 
dpa, ob pdvois av tiv méAw enitpémors; 
III. Kat 6 *ASdetuarros, "QQ LXedxpares, edn, 
B mpos ev Taira cou oddets avy ofds 7 ely dvtecmeiv: 
GAAad yap Towdrde Te maayovow of dxKovovTes 


2 idéay is not exactly “idea.” Cf. Cratyl. 389 b, What 
Plato Said, p. 458 on Luthyph. 6 p, ibid. p. 560 on Rep. 
369 a and p. 585 on Parmen. 130 c-p. Cf. Class. Phil. xx. 
(1925) p. 347. 

> Lit. “‘following one upon the other.” Cf. Tin. 27 ¢ 
éropérws, Laws 844 FE. 

© peyadomrperis is frequently ironical in Plato, but not here. 

Vor the list of qualities of the idea] student ef. also 503 c, 
Theaet. 144 a-p, and Friedlander, Platon, ii. p.418. Cf. Laws 
709 © on the qualifications of the young tyrant, and Cic. 
Tuse. v. 24, with Renaissance literature on education. 

4 The god of censure, who finds fault with the gods in 
Lucian’s dialogues. Cf. Overbeck, Schriftquellen, p. 208, 
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tion.” “Certainly.” “ And do you think that truth 
is akin to measure and proportion or to dispropor- 
tion?’ “To proportion.” ‘‘ Then in addition to 
our other requirements we look for a mind endowed 
with measure and grace, whose native disposition will 
make it easily guided to the aspect of the ideal? reality 
in all things.” “‘ Assuredly.”” ‘‘ Tell me, then, is 
there any flaw in the argument? Have we not 
proved the qualities enumerated to be necessary and 
compatible ® with one another for the soul that is to 
have asufficient and perfect apprehension of reality?” 
““Nay, most necessary,” he said. ‘‘Is there any 
fault, then, that you can find with a pursuit which a 
man could not properly practise unless he were by 
nature of good memory, quick apprehension, magni- 
ficent,° gracious, friendly and akin to truth, justice, 
bravery and sobriety ?”’ ‘‘ Momus ? himself,” he said, 
“could not find fault with such a combination.” 
“Well, then,” said I, “‘ when men of this sort are 
perfected by education and maturity of age, would 
you not entrust the state solely to them?” 

III. And Adeimantus said, “No one, Socrates, 
would be able to controvert these statements of yours. 
But, all the same, those who occasionally hear you ¢ 
n. 1091, Otto, p. 227, sv. Momus. Cf. Callimachus, fr. 70; 
and Anth. Pal. xvi. 262. 3-4: 

atrés 6 Mépos 
pbéyierat, “Axpnros, Zed rarep, % codin, 
“Momus himself will cry out ‘ Father Zeus, this was perfect 
skill.” (L.C.L. translation.) Stallbaum refers to Erasmus, 
Chiliad, i. 5. 75 and interpreters on Aristaenet. Epist. i. 1, 
p. 239, ed. Boissonade. 

* Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 35, n. 236, and What 
Plato Said, p. 468 on Crito 46 8. A speaker in Plato may 
thus refer to any fundamental Platonic doctrine. Wilamo- 


witz’ suggested emendation (Platon, ii. p. 205) & av Nyps is 
due to a misunderstanding of this. 
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€ 4 a “a 4 ¢ a“. > > , a 
éxaotoTe & viv A€yes: Hyobvrat 8’ areuplay rod 
> Sol A ~ 
épwrdv Kal dmoxpivec@ar tnd tod Adyov map’ 
ae ¥ > 
ekaoTov TO épwTHpa optKpov Trapaydpevot, aOpot- 
obévrwy t&v opixpov ent teAevTAs Tav Adywv 
péya 76 oddAua Kal évavtiov tots mpwtos avadat- 
A a“ ran 
veoGat, kal worep Und TaY meTTevew Sewvdv ot 
py TeAcuTavres arroKActiovrar Kal odK exovaw 6 
Jou dépwow, ottw Kal odels TeAevTavres arrokAci- . 
eoOa1, Kat od« exew 6 Tt Adywow dnd TeTTelas ad 
, 1, er > > t 2) \> 9 : 
TauTns Tivos érépas, ovK ev dos GAN’ ev Adyots: 
> ‘ fa > A a ra col tg w 
érel TO ye GAnbes odd TL GAAOv TadTn exe. 
rs > > . A > Nei “. A re 
Aéyw 8 eis 7o mapdv dnoPréibas. viv yap dain 
dv ris cot Adyw pev odk exe Kal” ExacTov 7d 
epwrdpevov evavtiotobar, epyw dé dpav, door dv 





@ A locus classicus for Plato’s anticipation of objections. 
Cf. 475 2, Theaet. 166 a-z, Rep. GO9 c, 438-439, and Apelt, 
Republic, p. 492. Plato does it more tactfully than Isocrates, 
e.g. Demon. 44, 

® Cf, Apelt, Aufsdtze, p. 73, Minto, Logic, Induction and 
Deduction, pp. 4 ff.; also Gorg. 461 p, 462 a, Soph. 230 n. 

¢ Cf. Phaedrus 262 x. 

4 Cf. supra 451 a, and Theaet. 166 a, 168 a, infra 534¢ 
axrert, 

* Of. Phaedr. 262 2, Cleitophon 410 a, Gorg. 495 a, schol., 
rods Tpwrous Néyous Tols cavTod Syrord7t, Gorg. 457 FE ols rd 
apotov eyes, and also Agathon in Symp. 201 B. 

* For this figure cf. Laws 739 a, 820 c-p, 903 p, Lryxias 
395 a-n, Hipparchus 229 ¥, Eurip. Suppl. 409. 

Aristotle, Soph. El. 165 a 10 ff., borrows the metaphor, but 
his y-j@or are those of book-keeping or reckoning. C/. also 
Dem. De cor. 227 f. 

° Of. Hipp. Minor 369 n-c and Grote ii. p. 64 “ Though 
Hippias admits each successive step he still mistrusts the 
conclusion ”?; also Apelt, p. 492, supra 357 a-n and Laws 
903 A Bidfecdar rots Aéyous, and also Hipparchus 232 B for 
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argue thus feel in this way*: They think that owing 
to their inexperience in the game of question and 
answer ° they are at every question led astray © a little 
bit by the argument, and when these bits are accumu- 
lated at the conclusion of the discussion mighty is their 
fall? and the apparent contradiction of what they at 
first said¢; and that just as by expert draught-players 
the unskilled are finally shut in and cannot make a 
move, so they are finally blocked and have their 
mouths stopped by this other game of draughts 
played not with counters but with words; yet the 
truth is not affected by that outcome.? I say this 
with reference to the present case, for in this instance 
ong might say that he is unable in words to contend 
against you at each question, but that when it comes 
to facts® he sees that of those who turn to philosophy,* 


the idea that dialectic constrains rather than persuades. In 
the Jon, 533 c, Ion says he cannot dvri\éyev, but the fact 
remains that he knows Homer but not other poets. C/. also 
536 vp. The passage virtually anticipates Bacon’s Novum 
Organum, App. XIII. “ (syllogismus) . . . assensum itaque 
constringit, non res.” Ch Cie. De fin. iv. 3, Tuse. i. 8. 16, 
and the proverbial od yap meiceis, otd’ fv meions, Aristoph. 
Plutus 600. 

& See Soph. 234 © for a different application of the same 
idea. There is no change of opinion. The commonplace 
Greek contrast of word and deed, theory and fact, is valid 
against eristic but not against dialectic. See What Plato 
Said, p. 534 on Phaedo 99x, and supra on 473 a; also What 
Plato Said, p. 625 on Laws 636 a. 

A favourite formula of Aristotle runs, ‘‘ This is true in 
theory and is confirmed by facts.” Cf. Eth. Nic. 1099 b 25, 
1123 b 22, 1131 a 13, Pol. 1323 a 39-b 6, 1326 a 25 and 29, 
1334 a 5-6. 

* Scholars in politics cut a sorry figure. For this popular 
view of philosophers ef. Theaet. 173 c ff., 174 c-p, Gorg. 48.4- 
486 c, Phaedo 648. Cf. also Isoc. passim, é.g. Antid. 250, 
312. 
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emt dtrocodiav Oppjaarres py TOO merradedobat 
evexa aibdyevoe véow dvres draddrrevrat, adn 
paKporepov evotatpixswot, Tous pev mAeiorous Kaul 
mavu ddMoxdrous yeyvopievous, iva p47) TrapeTrovy}- 
pous elrrnjuev, Tovs 8° émetkeatarous Soxodvras 
Spuws tobr6 ye bm0 Tob émirndevpatos od ob 
érauveis mdaxovras, dxpijotous Tats TOAcot yeyvo- 
[évous. Kal éyw dkovoas, Oiew odv, efzov, Tovs 
Taira Adyovras pevdecbau; Od« ola, 4 8’ és, 
aa TO col Soxody Hddws av axovouye. “Axodous 
av, ort _epouye paivovrat adn Oh dAéyew. lds oop, 
eon, €0 exet Aéyerv, ore od _TpoTepov KaK@v mav- 
govrat at moheus, Tpiv av év adrais of prrdcogor 
dpfwou, ods axpijorous Sporoyodpev abrats elvan; ; 
*Epwras, vy & éyo, epwtna Sedpevov dmoxpi- 
ews du’ eixdvos Acyouevyns. Ld 8€ ye, én, oluar, 
ovK elwOas bv _ctxdveoy Reyer. 

IV. Elev, elzov- oxdrreis euBeBAnnws pe els 
Adyov ottw SuaamddaKtov; adkove 8° ody Tihs 
elxdvos, tv” ert padAov tdys, ws yAlcypws etkdlw. 
odtw yap yadenov 70 mabos THY emetkeatatwy, 6 
mpos Tas méAcs meTOvOacw, wore ovS Eat ev 
ovdev aAAo rotodrov metrovOds, GAAG Set ex TrOA- 
Av adro Evvayayeiv efkalovta Kal admodoyov- 


¢ The perfect tense is ironical in Crat. 384 8, serious in 
Laws 670 a-s. In Gorg. 485. it is replaced by Scov matdelas 


xdpir 

2 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 506 on Gorg. 484 ¢. 

¢ Of. Euthydem. 306 ©, Protag. 346 a, and for the idea 
without the word, Soph. 216 c. 

4 Cf. Eurip. Medea 299, and on 489 B. 

* Cf. supra 487 a. In Euthydem. 307 » Plato uses both 
émitnoevna and mpayyua. 
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not merely touching upon it to complete their educa- 
tion ? and dropping it while still young, but lingering 
too long? in the study of it, the majority become 
cranks,° not to say rascals, and those accounted the 
finest spirits among them are still rendered useless 4 to 
society by the pursuit ¢ which youcommend.” And I, 
on hearing this, said, ‘“‘ Do you think that they are 
mistaken in saying so?’ “I don’t know,” said 
he, “‘ but I would gladly hear your opinion.” “ You 
may hear, then, that I think that what they say is 
true.” “‘ How, then,” he replied, “ can it be right 
to say that our cities will never be freed from their 
evils until the philosophers, whom we admit to be 
useless to them, become their rulers?’ ‘‘ Your 
question,” I said. “ requires an answer expressed in 
a comparison or parable ’’ “And you,” he said, “of 
course, are not accustomed to speak in comparisons !”’ 

IV. “So,” said I, ‘‘ you are making fun of me after 
driving me into such an impasse of argument. But, 
all the same, hear my comparison so that you may 
still better see how I strain after? imagery. For so 
cruel is the condition of the better sort in relation to 
the state that there is nosingle thing’ like it in nature. 
But to find a likeness for it and a defence for them 
one must bring together many things in such a com- 


! Of. Gorg. 517 v, Laws 644, Symp. 215 a with Bury’s 
note. Cf. the parable of the great beast infra 493, and of 
the many-headed beast, 588-589. 

*§ The word yNoxpws is untranslatable, and often mis- 
understood. In 553 c it means “ stingily ’; in Cratyl. 414¢ 
if is used of a strained etymology, and so in 435 c, usually 
misunderstood; in Crito 53 x of clinging to life; ef. Phaedo 
117 a; in Plutarch, De Js. ef Osir. 25 of a strained allegory 
and ibid. 75 of a strained resemblance; in Aristoph. Peace 
482 of a dog. & Cf. Laws 747 3B. 
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revov Saép abTav, olov of ypadeis tpayehdgous 
Kal Ta Towabra peyvivres ypadhover. vdnoov yap 
ToLouTovl ‘yevdopevov elite moAA@Y ved rept etre 
pods vav«Anpov peyebev peev Kab papy dmeép Tovs 
B év tH yt mavras UrdKu) ov S€ Kai dp@vra wa- 
> p 
atrws Bpayt ze Kal yvyvmoKovra mept vavTiK@v 
Pol A 
eTepa Toabra, Tobs 5€ vatTas oractdlovras mpos 
a tod 
aAAjAous wept THs KUBepyicews, ExaoTov oldpevoy | 
Sciv KuPepvav, pyre paldrvta mwmore tiv Téxynv | 
, we 3 ”~ , e a“ 5 
pyre exovra amodetéar SiddoKxadov éavtod pydé — 
xpovov év & euavbave, mpds 5€ rovTows pdoKovTas 
3 A PS) é ‘ s LAA ‘ 6) ‘ A / € 
pndé Sidaxrov efvar, GAAd Kal tov A€yorTa ws 
C Sidaxrov éroiouvs Katatreuvew, atrods dé adlt@ 
dei TH vavedypw mepikeytoba Seouevovs Kai 





* Cf, Horace, Ars Poetica, init.; What Plato Said, p. 550 
on Phaedr. 229 p-r, and ere 588 cf. The expression is 
still used, or revived, in Modern Greek newspapers. 

» The syntax of this famous allegory is anacoluthic A) 
perhaps uncertain: but there need be no doubt about the 
meaning. Cf. my article in the Classical Review, xx. (1906) 

p. O47, 

Huxley commends the allegory, Methods and Results, 
p. 313. Cf. also Carlyle’s famous metaphor of the ship 
doubling Cape Horn by ballot. Cf. Class, Phil. ix. (1914) 

. 362. 

: ¢ The Athenian demos, as portrayed e.g. in Aristophanes’ | 
Knights 40 ff. and passim. Cf. Aristot. Rhet. 1406 b 35 xat | 
h els Tov dtjuor, Gri Guovos var KN Ape isxupG perv broxady dé, | 
Polyb. vi. 44 det yp wore rév Tév "AOqvaiuy dhyov mapardijatoy j 
elvai rots adeoréro.s grades ete. Cf. the old sailor in Joseph } 
Conrad’s Chance, ch. i. “No ship navigated .. . in the i 
happy-go-lncky Bauer . .. would ever arrive into port.” | 

For the figure of the ship of state ef. Polit. 302 a ff, | 
299 », Huthydem. 291 v, Aesch. Seven against Thebes 2-3, 
Theognis 670-685, Horace, Odes i. 15 with my note, Urwick, 
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bination as painters mix when they portray goat- 
stags? and similar creatures. ” Conceive this sort of 
thing happening either on many ships or on one: 
Picture a shipmaster ¢ in height and strength surpass- 
ing all others on the ship, but who is slightly deaf? 
and of similarly impaired vision, and whose know- 
ledge of navigation is on a par with? his sight and 
hearing. Conceive the sailors to be wrangling with 
one another for control of the helm, each claiming 
that it is his right to steer though he has never learned 
the art and cannot point out his teacher‘ or any time 
when he studied it. And what is more, they affirm 
that it cannot be taught at all,? but they are ready to 
make mincemeat of anyone” who says that it can be 
taught, and meanwhile they are always clustered 
about‘ the shipmaster importuning him and sticking 


The Message of Plato, pp. 110-111, Ruskin, Time and 
Tide, xiii: ‘That the governing authority should be in the 
hands of a true and trained pilot is as clear and as constant. 
In none of these conditions is there any difference between 
a nation and a boat’s company.”’ Cf. Longfellow’s The 
Building of the Ship, in fine. Cf. Laws 758 a, 945 c. 

For the criticism of democracy by a figure ¢f. also Polit. 
BOT r ff. 

4 Cf. Aristoph. Anights 42-44. 

* Cf. 390 c, 496 p, 498 8, Theaetet. 167 n, and Milton’s 
“unknown and like esteemed,’” Comus 630. 
. ? For this and similar checks on pretenders to knowledge 
ef. Laches 185 ©, 186 a and c, Ale. I. 109 p and Gorg. 514 B-c. 

8 Plato of course believed that virtue or the political art 
can be taught in a reformed state, but practically was not 
taught at Athens. Cy. Unity of Plato’s Thought. p. 14, 
infra on 518 p, What Plato Said, pp. 70 and 511, Newman, 
Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 397, Thompson on Meno 70 a. 

* A hint of the fate of Socrates. Cf. infra 517 a, 494 ¥, 
and Euthyphro 3 e. 

* The participle repixeyvuévous occurs in Polit. 268 c, but 
is avoided here by anacoluthon. 
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, a. o nn , 1 # 
mavrTa To.obrvras, Omms av adic. rd anddAcov 
> rs i J > ba’ A é ef 4 ” 
emitpéyn, eviore 8” av ph weiOwow ddAda dAdor 
LGAAov, Tods péev dAdovs 7) amoxTewdvtas 7) eK- 

= a ~ 
Baddovras é« ris ves, Tov 5€ yervaiov vadKAnpov 

, ” Ls ” 4 é 
pavdpaydpa } peOn 7 Tur GAdw Evprodicavras 
Tis vews dpyew xpwyevous tois evodar, kal mivov- 
Tas Te Kal evwyoupevous mrely ws 76 Elkds TOdS 
rovovtous, mpos S€ TovTois émawodvtas vavTiKov 
D pev Kcadotvras cat KuBepyntixoy Kal émordpcevov 

‘ A ~ a wn , 4 s og 
Ta Kata vatv, ds av EvAAapBavew Sewos 4, dmws 
uv hal Ys nn rd \ e 3 
apfovow 7 meWovres 7} Bialdpevor tov vavKdAnpov, 
Tov 6€ pH ToLobrov Yeyovtas ws axpynotov, Tod 5é 
aAnOwot KuBepvirou aép. pnd? éenatovras,! dre 
advayen adt® tiv éemiyydAeav movetabar émavtod 


1 ératovras q, ératovres AFDM. 





* For the idiom rdvra rotetv cf. Luthyph. 8 c, infra 504 D-8, 
571 c, 575 £, 494 2, Gorg. 479 c, Phaedr. 252 ©, Apol. 39 a, 
and, slightly varied, Eurip. Heracleidae 841, 

> 'The word éx8ddXovras helps the obvious allegory, for it 
also means banish, 

¢ Here figurative. Cf, Gorg. 482 8, Theaet. 1655. Infra 
615 £ it is used literally. 

4 Cf. Polit, 297 x. The expression is slightly ironical. 
Such is frequently the tone of yevvatos in Plato. Cf. Rep. 
454 a, 363 a, 544 c, 348 c, Hipp. Min. 370 p, Soph. 231 b, 
Llipp. Maj. 290 5, Polit. 274 ¥. 

° Cf. Polit. 302 a, Laws 906 x, Jebb on Soph. Antig. 
189-190. . 

? Cf. 407 p with Thucyd. iv. 26, vi. 69, vii. 25. 

9 Cf. 427 5, Laws 905 c¢, Eryx. 396 £, Aristoph. Knights 229. 

* Neither here nor in p-r can é7ws with the future mean 
“in what way,” and all interpretations based on that 
assumption are plainly wrong. The expression in both cases 
refers to getting control. Cf. 338 5, Laws 757 p, 714 c¢, 
962 p-r, Xen. Rep. Lac. 14.5. Cf. Class. Phil. ix. (1914) 
pp. 358 and 362. 

* For rov 6€ wh rovotrov cf. Ale. I, 145 c. 
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at nothing? to induce him to turn over the helm to 
them. And sometimes, if they fail and others get 
his ear, they put the others to death or cast them out ® 
from the ship, and then, after binding ¢ and stupefying / 
the worthy shipmaster ? with mandragora or intoxica- | 
tion or otherwise, they take command of the ship, 
consume its stores and, drinking and feasting, make 
such a voyage ° of it as is to be expected‘ from such, , 
and as if that were not enough, they praise and cele-| 
brate as a navigator, a pilot, a master of shiperaft, 
the man who is most cunning to lend a hand ? in per- 
suading or constraining the shipmaster to let them, 
rule,’ while the man who lacks this craft‘ they censure 
as useless. They have no suspicion’ that the true 
pilot must give his attention * to the time of the year, 


i The ppl. must refer to the sailors; hence the acc. (see 
crit. note). 

Whatever the text and the amount of probable anacoluthon 
in this sentence, the meaning is that the unruly sailors (the 
mob) have no true conception of the state of mind of the 
real pilot (the philosophic statesman), and that it is he 
peiopting Sidgwick’s olouvévy for the ms, ofduevo in E) who 

oes not believe that the trick of getting possession of the 
helm is an art, or that, if it were, he could afford time to 
practise it. Those who read oiéuevo attribute the idea of the 
} incompatibility of the two things to the sailors. But that 
overlooks the points I have already made about érws, and 
zéxvy and is in any case improbable, because the sentence as 
awhole is concerned with the attitude of the true pilot 
) (statesman), which may be represented by the words of Burke 
to his constituents, ‘‘ I could hardly serve you as I have done 
and court you too.”” 

Cf. Sidgwick, ““On a Passage in Plato’s Republic,” 
) Journal of Philology, v. pp. 274-276, and my notes in A.J.P. 
} xiii. p. 364 and xvi. p. 234. 

* For the force of the article cf. Thucyd. ii. 65 75 éwi@Povor 
AowSdve, and my article in T.4.P.A. 1893, p. 81,n.6. C7. 
} also Charm, 156 £ and Rep. 496 rE. 
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A ~ A ~ 
Kal M@pav kat otpavod Kal dotpwy Kal mvevpdtwv 
/ ~ _ 

Kal mdvrwv Tov TH TéExVN mpoonKdvrwy, ef wédret 
~ OM A 4 3 \ ww 4) ¢ de ta 
T@ OvTt vews apxexos ececOar, 6Tws Sé KvPepvyjcer 
37 - , Ff La , ns ta 
eav ré Twes BodAwvras édy Te uy, entre TéxVHY TOU- 

t : > hog \ x 
Tov pate pedérnv oiopéve’ Suvarov efvar AaPeiy 
dpa Kat thv KuBepyntucny. tovodtwy 51 mept tas 
vais yuyvonévwy tov ws adyOa&s KuBepyytixov oby 
nye dv T@ ovre petewpooxdmov te Kal ddoAécynv 
Kat dypnotdv afiat Kadrcicbar imo tav év tals 
ovTw KaTeckevacpevats vavol mAw7ipwr; Kal 
pdda, éo7 6 "Adetuavros. Od 8%, Fv S eyed, ofpas 
a Z > td A > 4 > a e¢ a 
Setabai oe e€eraloperny Hv eixdva iSelv, ore tals 
moXreot Tpos Tods dAnBwods piroaddous Tiv did- 
fecw €ouxev, GAG pavOavew 6 Aéyw. Kat pada, 
a Fal 4 if 3 cal > ¥. 
épn. Upa@tov pev toivuy éxetvov tov Oavpdlovra, 
Ld e / 3 ~ 3. cal ra 
dre of diddcodot od TysdvTar ev tals mddeor, 
- ig x Ft 4 a a oe AY 
didacKé te Thy elkdva Kal ep weifew, dre moAd 
av Gavjacrdrepoy zy, ef eryscavto. “AAA Siddéw, 


1 olonévw Sidgwick : olduevor Mss. 





9 Gres... KuBeprqce, Cf. p. 20, note h. 

> The translation gives the right meaning. Cf. infra 
518 p, and the examples collected in my emendation of 
Gorgias 503 v in Class. Phil. x. (1915) 325-326. The contrast 
between subjects which do and those which do not admit of 
constitution as an art and science is ever present to Plato’s 
mind, as appears from the Sophist, Politicus, Gorgias, and 
Phaedrus And he would normally express the idea by a 
genitive with réxyvy. Cf. Protag. 357 a, Phaedrus 260 &, 
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the seasons, the sky, the winds, the stars, and all 
that pertains to his art if he is to be a true ruler of a 
ship, and that he does not believe that there is any 
art or science of seizing the helm ¢ with or without the 
consent of others, or any possibility of mastering this 
alleged art ® and the practice of it at the same time 
with the science of navigation. With such goings-on 
aboard ship do you not think that the real pilot 
would in very deed ¢ be called a star-gazer, an idle 
babbler, a useless fellow, by the sailors in ships 
managed after this fashion?” “ Quite so,” said 
Adeimantus. “ You take my meaning, I presume, 
and do not require us to put the comparison to the 
proof? and show that the condition¢ we have described 
is the exact counterpart of the relation of the state 
to the true philosophers.” “It is indeed,” he said. 
“ To begin with, then, teach this parable’ to the man 
who is surprised that philosophers are not honoured 
in our cities, and try to convince him that it would 
be far more surprising if they were honoured.” “ I 


also Class. Rev. xx. (1906) p. 247. See too Cic. De or. i. 4 
“neque aliquod praeceptum artis esse arbitrarentur,”’ and 
infra 518 D. 
© r@ bre verifies the allusion to the charge that Socrates 
was a babbler and a star-gazer or weather-prophet. Cf. 
| Soph. 225 v, Polit. 299 8, and What Plato Said, p. 527 on 
Pheedo 70 c; Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 1480. 
|  # Plato like some modern writers is conscious of his own 
imagery and frequently interprets his own symbols. Cf. 
| 517 a-B, 531 B, 538 B, Gorg. 493 pv, 517 pv. Phaedo 87 8, 
| Laws 644 c, Meno 72 a-p. Tim. 19 8, Polit. 297 kr. Cf. 
also the cases where he says he cannot tell what it is but 
) only what it is like, e.g. Rep. 506 5, Phaedr. 246 a, Symp. 
5 215 a 5. 
| £ &d0ec1s and %s are not discriminated by Plato as by 
) Aristotle. 
> ¢ Cf. 476 p-r, 
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tévar Kal mavra Tov dpxyeabat Sedpevov enti tas Tob 

dpyew dSuvasevov, od Tov apxovra detabar THY apyo- 
< La es ba onl > ta ” > 

pévav dpxecbat, ob av tH adAnGeiqg ti dhedos 7. 
x ‘ be! “a. A yw 3 ¢ = 

GAA Tods viv moduTiKods dpxovTas ametkdlwy ois 

dpti eA€yopev vavrais ody dapTicet, Kal ToUs B76 

ToUTwy aypHaTous Aeyopévous Kal peTewpordayas 


@ This passage illustrates one of the most interesting 
characteristics of Plato’s style, namely the representation of 
thonght as adventure or action. This procedure is, or was, 
familiar to modern readers in Matthew Arnold’s account in 
God and the Bible of his quest for the meaning of God, which 
in turn is imitated in’ Mr. Updegraff’s New Word. It lends 
vivacity and interest to Pascal’s Provinciales and many 
other examples of it can be found in modern literature. The 
classical instance of it in Plato is Socrates’ narrative in the 
Phaedo of his search for a satisfactory explanation of natural 
phenomena, 96 a ff. In the Sophist the argument is repre- 
sented as an effort to track and capture the sophist. And 
the figure of the hunt is common in the dialogues (cf. supra 
Vol. 1. p. 365). Cf. also Rep, 455 a-p, 474 B, 588 c-p, 
6I2c, Huthyd. 291 a-p, 293 a, Phileb. 24 a ff.,43 a, 44 p, 
45 a, Laws $92 p-E, Theaet. 169 pv, 180 £, 196 pv, Polit. 
265 B, ete. 

> Of. 487 vp. Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 3 
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will teach him,’’¢ he said. “ And say to him further: 
You are right in affirming that the finest spirits 
among the philosophers are of no service to the multi- 
tude. But bid him blame for this uselessness,° not the 
finer spirits, but those who do not know how to make 
use of them. For it is not the natural*® course of 
things that the pilot should beg the sailors to be 
ruled by him or that wise men should go to the | 
doors of the rich. The author of that epigram ¢ was a 
liar. But the true nature of things is that whether 
the sick man be rich or poor he must needs go to the 
door of the physician, and everyone who needs to be 
governed* to the door of the man who knows how to 
govern, not that the ruler should implore his natural 
subjects to let themselves be ruled, if he is really good 
for anything.? But you will make no mistake in liken- | 
ing our present political rulers to the sort of sailors we | 
were just describing,and those whom these call useless | 


**T am not sure that I do not think this the fault of our com- 
munity rather than of the men of culture.” 

© For the idiom ¢icw éxe ef. 473 a, Herod. ii. 45, Dem. 
ii. 26. Similarly éxe Neyo, Rep. 378 £, 491 p, 564 a, 610 a, 
Phaedo 62 8 and p, Gorg. 501 a, etc. 

4 This saying was attributed to Simonides. Cf. schol. 
Hermann, Plato, vol. vi. p. 346, Joel, Der echte und der 
awenophontische Sokrates, ii! p. 81, Aristot. Rhet. 1891 a 8. 
Cf. Phaedr. 245 a éri rainrixds 6pas, Thompson on Phaedr. 
233 £, supra 364 8 éri wrovelwy O%pas, Laws 953 v eri ras 
rév rroveiwy kal copay Gipas, and for the idea cf. also infra 
568 a and Theaet. 170 a, Timon of sAthens rv. iii. 17 “The 
learned pate ducks to the golden fool.” 

* For Plato’s attitude toward the epigrams of the Pre- 
Socratics cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 68-69. 

t Cf. Theaet, 170 B and infra 590 c-p. 

* For the idiom with ég¢eXos cf. 530 c, 567 B, Euthyphro 
4, Apol. 36 c, Crito 46 a, Euthydem. 289 a, Soph. O.C. 
259, where it is varied. 
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490 


prev odv. “Axodwpev 6) Kal A€ywuev exetber 
dvaprnabevres, dOev Super TH piow, olov avay- 
KN ovat Tov Kaddv TE Kayabov eodpievov. Hyetro 
8 atte, ef vd EXEL mpéstov pev dArjGeva, qv 
Sudbxew abrov mdvrws Kal mévrn Ser 7 draldve 
wv “~ ~ , x 
ovr, pndayy pereivar didAocodias dAn Bevis. *Hy 
yap ovrw Aeydpevov. Ovdxoiv év pev robo 
ofddpa ottw mapa Sdéav rois viv doKxoupévois 
‘ 2 ~ r ‘ t a Es > A > 
mept avtot; Kai pada, br: “Ap ov oy ot 
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® Of. Theaet. 173c, why speak of unworthy philosophers ? 
and infra 495 c ff. 

> Possibly ‘ wooers.” Cf. 347 c, 521 8B. Plato frequently 
employs. the cee of physical love in speaking of 
philosophy. Cf. infra 495-496, 490 B, Theaet. 148 © ff., 
Phaedo 66 ©, Meno 70 3, Phaedr, 266 3, ete. 

© Of. Theaet. 169 pn. 
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and star-gazing ideologists to the true pilots.” 
“* Just so,”’ he said. ‘‘ Hence, and under these con- 
ditions, we cannot expect that the noblest pursuit 
should be highly esteemed by those whose way of 
life is quite the contrary. But far the greatest and 
chief disparagement of philosophy is brought upon 
it by the pretenders ¢ to that way of life, those whom 
you had in mind when you affirmed that the accuser 
of philosophy says that the majority of her followers ® 
are rascals and the better sort useless, while I ad- 
mitted ¢ that what you said was true. Is not that so?” 
“Yes.” 

V. “Have we not, then, explained the cause of 
the uselessness of the better sort?” “‘ We have.” 
“Shall we next set forth the inevitableness of the 
degeneracy of the majority, and try to show if we 
can that philosophy is not to be blamed for this 
either? ’’ ‘‘ By all means.” “ Let us begin, then, 
what we have to say and hear by recalling the start- 
ing-point of our description of the nature which he 
who is to be ascholar and gentleman @ must have from 
birth. The leader of the choir for him, if you recol- 
lect, was truth. That he was to seek always and 
altogether, on pain of ¢ being an impostor without part 
or lot in true philosophy.’’ “ Yes, that was said.” 
“Ts not this one point quite contrary to the prevailing 
opinion about him?” ‘‘ Itisindeed,” he said. ‘‘ Will 
it not be a fair plea in his defence to say that it was 
the nature of the real lover of knowledge to strive 

@ The quality of the xaNés xivyaéds gave rise to the abstrac- 
tion ka\oxé-yafia used for the moral ideal in the Eudemian 
Ethies. Cf. Isoc. Demon. 6, 13, and 51,. Stewart on Eth. 
Nic. 1124 a 4 (p. 339) and 1179 b 10 (p. 460). 

* For #=“‘or else” cf. Prot. 323 a and c, Phaedr. 237 c, 
239 a, 245 v, Gorg. 494 a, Crat. 426 n, ete. 
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~ 





2 Similar metaphors for contact, approach and intercourse 
with the truth are frequent in Aristotle and the N eoplatonists, 
For Plato cf, Campbell on Theaet. 150 8 and 1864. Cf. also 
supra on 489 v. 

® Cf. Phaedo 65 © f., Symp. 211 ©-212 a. 

¢ Lit. “‘ be nourished.”” Cf. Protug. 313 c-p, Soph. 223 8, 
Phaedr. 248 x. 

“A Platonic and Neoplatonic metaphor. Cf. Theaet. 
148 © ff, 151 4, and passim, Symp. 206 2, Hpist. ii, 313 a, 
Epictet. "Diss. i. 22. 17. 
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emulously for true being and that he would not linger 
over the many particulars that are opined to be real, 
but would hold on his way, and the edge of his passion 
would not be blunted nor would his desire fail till he 
came into touch with? the nature of each thing in itself 
by that part of his soul to which it belongs ® to lay hold 
on that kind of reality—the part akin to it, namely— 
and through that approaching it, and consorting with 
reality really, he would beget intelligence and truth, 
attain to knowledge and truly live and grow,‘ and so 
find surcease from his travail? of soul, but not before?” 
“No plea could be fairer.”” “‘ Well, then, will such a 
man love falsehood, or, quite the contrary, hate it?” 
“ Hate it,” he said. \‘ When truth led the way, no 
choir? of evils, we, I fancy, would say, could ever follow 
inits train.” ‘“‘Howcould it?” ‘‘ Butrather a sound 
and just character, which is accompanied by temper- 
ance.” “ Right,’ he said. ‘“ What need, then, of re- 
peating from the beginning our proof of the necessary 
order of the choir that attends on the philosophical 
nature? You surely remember that we found per- 
taining to such a nature courage, grandeur of soul, 
aptness to learn, memory.’ And when you interposed 
the objection that though everybody will be com- 
pelled to admit our statements,’ yet, if we abandoned 
mere words and fixed our eyes on the persons to whom 
the words referred, everyone would say that he actu- 
ally saw some of them to be useless and most of them 
base with all baseness, it was in our search for the 





* For the figurative use of the word xopés cf. 560 E, 
580 zn, Euthydem. 279 c, Theaet. 173 x. 

For the list of virtues ef. supra on 487 a. 

° Cf. forthe use of the dative Polit. 258 a cuyywpeis ofv 
ofs Aéyer, Phaedo 100 c 77 TaGde airia cvyywpets, Horace, Sat. 
ii. 3. 305 ‘ stultum me fateor, liceat concedere veris.” 
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4 Le petit nombre des élus. Cf. infra 496 a-p and Phaedo 
69 c-p, Matt. xx. 16, xxii. 14. 

> For the Greek double use of dgtos and dvdtios cf. Laws 
943 r, Aesch. 4g. 1527. Cf. ‘ How worthily he died who 
died unworthily” and Wyatt’s line ‘ Disdain me not with- 
out desert.” 
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cause of this ill-repute that we came to the present 
question: Why is it that the majority are bad? 
And, for the sake of this, we took up again the nature 
of the true philosophers and defined what it must 
necessarily be?’ “* That is so,” he said. 

VI. “ We have, then,” I said, ‘‘ to contemplate the 
causes of the corruption of this nature in the majority, 
while a small part escapes,? even those whom men 
call not bad but useless ; and after that in turn we are 
to observe those who imitate this nature and usurp 
its pursuits and see what types of souls they are that 
thus entering upon a way of life which is too high ? for 
them and exceeds their powers, by the many dis- 
cords and disharmonies of their conduct everywhere 
and among all men bring upon philosophy the repute 
of which you speak.” ‘‘ Of what corruptions are you 
speaking ?”’ ‘‘ I will try,’ I said, ‘‘ to explain them 
to you if Ican. I think everyone will grant us this 
point, that a nature such as we just now postulated 
for the perfect philosopher is a rare growth among 
men and is foundin only afew. Don’t you think so?” 
“Most emphatically.” ‘‘ Observe, then, the number 
and magnitude of the things that operate to destroy 
these few.” ‘‘ What are they ?”’ “ The most sur- 
prising fact of all is that each of the gifts of nature 
which we praise tends to corrupt the soul of its pos- 
sessor and divert it from philosophy. I am speaking 
of bravery, sobriety, and the entire list.°” “ That does 
sound like a paradox,’ said he. “Furthermore,” said I, 

* Cf. Burton, Anatomy, i. 1 ‘This St. Austin acknow- 
ledgeth of himself in his humble confessions, promptness of 
wit, memory, eloquence, they were God’s good gifts, but he 
did not use them to his glory.” 


Cf. Meno §8 a-c, and Seneca, Ep. v. 7 “ multa bona 
nostra nobis nocent.”’ 
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@ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 479 on Charm. 158 a. For 
“goods” ef. ibid. p. 629 on Laws 697 8. The minor or 
earlier dialogues constantly lead up to the point that goods 
are no good divorced from wisdom, or the art to use them 
rightly, or the political or royal art, or the art that will make 
us happy. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 71. 

® This is for Plato’s purpose a suificiently clear statement 
of the distinction between contradictory and contrary op- 
position, Plato never drew out an Aristotelian or modern 
logician’s table of the opposition of propositions. But it is 
a misunderstanding of Greek idiom or of his style to say 
that he never got clear on the matter. He always understood 
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“all the so-called goods * corrupt and divert, beauty 
and wealth and strength of body and powerful family 
connexions in the city and all things akin to them— 
you get my general meaning?” “I do,’’ he said, “ and 
I would gladly hear a more precise statement of it.” 
“Well,” said I, “grasp it rightly as a general proposition 
and the matter will be clear and the preceding state- 
ment will not seem to youso strange.” ‘‘ Howdo you 
bid me proceed ?’’ he said. ‘“ We know it to be univer- 
sally true of every seed and growth, whether vegetable 
or animal, that the more vigorous it is the morc it 
falls short of its proper perfection when deprived 
of the food, the season, the place that suits it. For 
evil ismore opposed tothe good than tothe not-good.°”’ 
“Ofcourse.” ‘“‘Soitis, ltakeit, natural that the best 
nature should fare worse°¢ than the inferior under con- 
ditions of nurture unsuited toit.”” ‘‘Itis.’’ ‘‘ Then,” 
said I, ““ Adeimantus, shall we not similarly affirm that 
the best endowed souls become worse than the others 
under a bad education? Or do you suppose that great 
crimes and unmixed wickedness spring from a slight 
nature? and not from a vigorous one corrupted by its 
it. Cf. Symp. 202 a-s, and supra on 437 a-s, What Plato 
Said, p. 595 on Soph. 257 3B, and ibid. p. 563 on Rep. 
436 B ff. 

¢ “Corruptio optimi pessima.”’ Cf. 495 a-s, Xen. Mem. 
i, 2. 24, iv. 1. 3-4, Dante, Inferno, vi. 106: 

Ed eglia me: Ritorna a tua scienza 
Che vuol, quanto la cosa é pit: perfetta, 
Pit senta il bene e cosi la doglienza. 

Cf. Livy xxxviii. 17 “ generosius in sua quidquid sede gigni- 
tur: insitum alienae terrae in id quo alitur, natura vertente 
se, degenerat,”” Pausanias vii. 17. 3. 
@ Cf. 495 8; La Rochefoucauld, Maz. 130 “la faiblesse 


est le seul défaut qu'on ne saurait corriger’’ and 467 “la | 
‘aiblesse est plus opposée A la vertu que le vice.”’ 
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véous, Siapbetpovras dé Twas gopuoras iduwrixods, 
6 Te Kat dévov Adyou, add’ ov« adtods Tods TabTa 
B Adyovras peylorous pev elvat codiords, madevew 
3 
Sé teAewrata Kal damepydlecBat otouvs BovAovrar 
elvat Kai véovs Kal mpecBurépous Kat dvdpas xat 
cal , , _ o i e SA 
yuvaicas; dre 84; 7 8 os. “Orav, ebzov, 
/ 10, / Lg AA WL > > r ’ 
Evycabelouevoe abpdot ot zoAdot* eis éxxAnatas 
H els Stxaoripia 7 Odaztpa 7} otparézeda H Twa 
dAdAov Kowvdv wAjGous EvMAoyov Edv TOAAG GopyBos 


1 of woddol Hermann: zoAdoi Mss., of secl. Cobet. 


* Cf, infra 497 8, Tim. 42 vd. 
> This is the Geta potpa of 493 a and Meno 99 zn. Cf. What 
Plato Said, p. 517. 

¢ See IVhat Plato Said, pp. 12 ff. and on Meno 93-94. Plato 
again anticipates many of his modern critics. Cf. Grote’s 
defence of the sophists passim, and Mill, Utility of Religion 
(Three Essays on Religion, pp. 78, 84 ff.). 

4 iiwwriko’s refers to individual sophists as opposed to the 
great sophist of public opinion. Cf. 492 p, 493 a, 494 a. 

° For xai dévov Nbyou of, Euthydem, 279 c, Laches 192 Ay 
Laws 908 zp, supra 445 c, Thucyd. ii. 54. 5, Aristot. Pol. 
1272 b 82, 1302 a 13, De part. an. 654 a 13, Demosth. v. 16, 
Tsoc. vi. 56. 

4 Cf. Gorg. 490 », Emerson, Self-Reliance: “It is easy 

. to brook the rage of the cultivated classes. . . 
But . . . when the unintelligent brute force that lies at the 
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nurture, while a weak nature will never be the cause 
of anything great, either for good or evil?’ ‘‘ No,” 
he said, “that is the case.’ ‘“‘ Then the nature 
which we assumed in the philosopher, if it receives 
the proper teaching, must needs grow and attain to 
consummate excellence, but, if it be sown? and planted 
and grown in the wrong environment, the outcome 
will be quite the contrary unless some god comes to 
therescue.? Or are you too one of the multitude who 
believe that there are young men who are corrupted 
by the sophists,° and that there are sophists in private 
life? who corrupt to any extent worth mentioning,’ 
and that it is not rather the very men who talk in this 
strain who are the chief sophists and educate most 
effectively and mould to their own heart’s desire 
young and old, men and women?” “‘ When? ”’ said 
he. ‘‘ Why, when,” I said, “ the multitude are seated 
together’ in assemblies or in court-rooms or theatres 
or camps or any other public gathering of a crowd, 


bottom of society is made to growl and mow, it needs the 
habit of magnanimity and religion to treat it godlike as a 
trifle of no concernment,” Carlyle, French Revolution: 
“Great is the combined voice of men... . He who can 
resist that has his footing somewhere beyond time.”’ 

For the public as the great sophist cf. Brimley, Essays, 
p. 224 (The Angel in the House): ‘‘ The miserable view of 
life and its purposes which society instils into its youth of 
both sexes, being still, as in Plato’s time, the sophist par 
excellence of which all individual talking and writing sophists 
are but feeble copies.” Cf. Zeller, Ph. d. Gr.4 u. 1. 601 “ Die 
sophistische Ethik ist seiner Ansicht nach die einfache Kon- 
sequenz der Gewihnlichen.”* This is denied by some recent 
critics. The question is a logomachy. Of course there is 
more than one sophistic ethics. Cf. Mill, Dissertations and 
Discussions, iv. pp. 247 #., 263 ff, 275. 

For Plato’s attitude toward the sophists see also Polit. 
303 c, Phaedr. 260 c,*IVhat Plato Said, pp. 14-15, 158. 
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Ta pev peywou TaY Acyonévww 7 7 mpaTromevany, 7a 
dé emawaow, vrrepBaMovres éxdrepa, Kal ék- 
Bodvres rat Kpotobyres, pos 6 avrots al ve 
wéTpat Kat 6 TOT0S év @ av dow émmxodvres 
SimAdovov AepuBov mapéexooe Tod Yoyou Kal 
ématvou. ev 84) TH TovwwovTw Tov véov, To Aeydprevov, 
tiva ole KapSiav 7 toxew; 7 motav av abt@ mat- 
Setav Suertucny avOetew, wy ov xataxhvobetcav 
bro Tob Towovrou poyou 7, émaivov oixjoebae 
pepopevyy Kara poo, h av obros Pens Kat 
ynoew Te Ta adTa ToUToUs | KaAd Kai aloypa elvat, 
Kat émurndevoew dep av br OL, kal eoeobar 
ToLouTov; TloAAs}, 4 8 és, @ Leskpares, dvdyKy. 

VII, Kat bas ‘qv & eyd, otrw Thy peylorny 
avayrny etpycaper. Totav; &bn. “Hy é Epyy mpoo- 
react, Adyar p42} welBovres, oboe ot maudevTat 
Te Kal coguoral. 7 ovK oloba, ort Tov p29) mrevOd- 
pevov atysiais Te Kal ypnuace Kal Gavdrows 
KcorAalovow; Kat pada, eon, ofddpa. Tiva odv 
dMov oogioriy ole 3) Totous iduuteKods Adyous 
L evavtia TovTols relvovtas Kpatnoew; Oluar peév 
ovdeva, 4 8 ds. Od ydp, Hv & eyw, dAAA Kai 70 
emixetpely ToANt) dvow.. ote yap ylyverat obte 
yéyovev ode oby [} yevnra [aAo 7] dAAotov 
700s mpos dpeTiy mapa THY TovTwy Tatdeiav 

1 @\Xo # was added by Hermann, unnecessarily. 

2 Cf. Eurip. Orest. 901, they shouted @s xKodGs Aé€yor, 
also Buthydem. 303 B oi kloves, 276 B and pv, Shorey on 
Horace, Odes i. 20, 7 “‘datus in theatro cum tibi plausus," and 
also the account of the moulding process in Protag. 323-326. 

» What would be his plight, his state of mind; how would 


he feel? Cf. Shorey in Class. Phil. y. (1910) pp. 220-221, 
Mad xxiv. 367, Theognis 748 kal riva Ovpdy éxov; Symp. 
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and with loud uproar censure some of the things that 
are said and done and approve others, both in excess, 
with full-throated clamour and clapping of hands, 
and thereto the rocks and the region round about 
re-echoing redouble the din of the censure and the 
praise.* In such case how do you think the young 
man’s heart, as the saying is, is moved within him?? 
What private teaching do you think will hold out and 
not rather be swept away by the torrent of censure and 
applause, and borne off on its current, so that he will 
affirm ¢ the same things that they do to be honourable 
and base, and will do as they do, and be even 
such as they ?”’ ‘‘ That is quite inevitable, Socrates,” 
he said. 

VII. “ And, moreover,” I said, ‘ we have not yet 
mentioned the chief necessity and compulsion.” 
“Whatisit?’’saidhe. ‘‘That which these ‘educators’ 
and sophists impose by action when their words fail to 
convince. Don’t you know that they chastise the 
recalcitrant with loss of civic rights and fines and 
death?” “They most emphatically do,” he said. 
““ What other sophist, then, or what private teaching 
do you think will prevail in opposition to these?” 
“None, I faney,” said he. “No,” said I, ‘the very 
attempt? is the height of folly. For there is not,never 
has been and never will be, a divergent type of char- 
acter and virtue created by an education running 


219 D3 riva oiedé we didvoav éxew; Eurip. L.A. 1173 ri’ 
éy Oépas pe xapdlay élew Eoxeis ; 

¢ Adam translates as if it were xal dice. Cy. my ‘‘ Platon- 
ism and the History of Science,” Amer. Philos. Soc. Proc. 
Ixvi. p. 174.n. See Stallbaum ad loe. 
. * Cf. Protag. 317 s-3, Soph. 239 c, Laws 818 pv. 

* Cf. Od. xvi. 437. See Friedlander, Platon, ii. 386 n. 
who says d\Xotoy yizvec@ac can only =4éAXaofcda, * be made 
different.” 
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mematSevjevov, avOpcsre.ov, ® étaipe: etov revo 
Kara THY Tapouyriay EaipGpev Adyou: ev yap 
xp eidevar, 6 6 Ti TEp dy owl Te Kal yévyrat ofov 
493 Set é ev Touadry KaTaCTacEL mohureudov, Beod potpav 
adTo o@ou Aéywv od Kakds épets. Odd’ cpol 
dddws, én, Soxel. "Ert Towvv got, ay & eya, 
mpos TovTots Kal Tdd€ Sofdtw. Td mrotov ; “Exa- 
oTos THY picbapvodvrey Suo7rdv, ods 5H obrot 
codiatas Kadodot Kat dytiréxvous yyobvrat, p47) 
dda maidevew 7 TadTa Ta THY OMaY Sdypara, 
a Sofdlovow éray aPporabGou, kal codiav rabryy 
kaneiv: oldvmep av et Opénparos peydAov Kal 
iaxupod Tpepojevov Tas opyds Tis Kal émbupias 
B xarepdvbavev, | omy TE mpoce)etv xp} Kat ory 
aysacbat avrod, Kal onde xaAr|emciratov } mpac- 
Tarov kat éx TiWwr ylyveras, Kab puovas 8 ed’ 
ois éxdoras cine PbeyyeaBau, | Ka olas ati aAAov 
Be oteveL mecpobrat Te Kal dyptaiver, Kata 
pabay $€ tatza aavra Evvovala te Kad xpdvou 
TpiBy codiay te KaAdcetev Kal ws TéxvyY cvaTnod- 





® Cf. 529 c for the idiom, and Laws 696 a ot yap uh wore 
yévnrat mais kai dviyp Kal yépwr éx tabrys Tis rpopis diadépuw 
mpods dperhy. 

» Cf. Symp. 176 c (of Socrates), Phaedr. 242 3, Theaet. 
162 D-E. 

© Cf. supra on 492 a, Apol. 33.c, Phaedo 58 x, Protag. 
328, Meno 99 5, Phaedr. 244, Laws 642 c, 875 c, fon 534. 

4 Cf. Arnotd, Preface to Essays in Criticism; Phaedo 
60 pv, Laws 817 2», On Virtue 376 pv. 

¢ Cf. Epist. v. 321 b forw yap Oy Tis pwrh rv wodredr, 
éxdorns xabdamepel river (ewe, ‘each form of government has 
a sort of voice, as if it were a kind of animal” (tr. L.A. Post), 
Hackforth says this is a clumsy imitation of the Republic 
which proves the letter spurious. Cf. ‘Thomas Browne, 
Religio Medici, ii. 1 ‘If there be any among those common 
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counter to theirs*—humanly speaking, I mean, my 
friend; for the divine, as the proverbsays, allrules fail.® 
And you may be sure that, if anything is saved and 
turns out well in the present condition of society and 
government, in saying that the providence of God ¢ 
preservesit you willnot be speaking ill.’’ ‘‘ Neither do 
I think otherwise,” he said. ‘‘ Then,” said I, “think . 
this also in addition.”” “‘ What?’ ‘ Each of these 
private teachers who work for pay, whom the politicians 
call sophists and regard as their rivals,’ inculeates 
nothing else than these opinions of the multitude | 
which they opine when they are assembled and calls 
this knowledge wisdom. Itis asifa man were acquir- 
ing the knowledge of the humours and desires of a | 
great strong beast ¢ which he had in his keeping, how 
it is to be approached and touched, and when and by 
what things it is made most savage or gentle} ves, 
and the several sounds it is wont to utter on the 
occasion of each, and again what sounds uttered by an- 
other make it tame or fierce, and after mastering this 
knowledge by living with the creature and by lapse — 
of time should call it wisdom, and should construct 


objects of hatred I do contemn and laugh at, it is that great 
enemy of reason, virtue, and religion, the multitude . . . one 
great beast and a monstrosity more prodigious than Hydra,” 
Horace, Fpist. i. 1. 76 ‘* belua multorum es capitum.’’ Also 
Hamilton’s ‘Sir, your people is a great beast,’’ Sidney, 
zircadia, bk, ii. ‘* Many-headed multitude,” Wallas, Human 
Nature in Politics, p. 172“. . . like Plato’s sophist is learn- 
ing what the public is and is beginning to understand ‘the 
passions and desires’ of that ‘huge and powerful brute,’” 
Shakes. Coriolanus iv. i. 2 ‘‘The beast with many heads 
Butts me away,” ibid. u. iii. 18 “The many-headed multi- 
tude.”’ For the idea cf. also Gorg, 501 B-c ff., Phaedr. 260 c 
Gigas dé wAROovs peweeryKws, “having studied the opinions 
of the multitude,” Isoe. ii, 49-50. 
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prevos eri OibacKaXlav tpérotto, pndev eldws TH 
> #. ~ ~ 
dAnbeia ToUTwWY Tdv Soypatwy Te Kal emiOvpiav, 
e \ n SN n> Voom , ow ge 
6 7 Kaddv 7) alcxpov 7% dyabdv 7) KaKdv 7) Sixatov 
al eA ~ ~ ~ 
 ad.ixov, dvopdlou dé wdvra Taira én tais Tot 
Ca , la e - t > ~ > A 
peydAou Cudou Sd€ais, ofs pev xalpot exetvo dyaba 
Kaddv, ols 8€ dy8owro Kad, dAAov S€ pndéva exor 
, ~ a call 
Aéyov mepi att@y, aAdd TavayKata Stkara Kadot 
‘ 4 A 24 a 3 ‘4 aed a“ - 
kal KaAd, tiv dé Tod dvayKxaiou Kai ayabot ducww, 
daov Siaddpes 7TH dvi, pre eEwpaxws ely pre 
” A coat ~ ‘ “” ‘A A 
adr dSuvaros detEav. TOLOUTOS 57) W@yV TTpos Atds 
odK aromos dv cou Soke elvar madevT7}s; “Epory’, 
” > - , a L ON - 
é¢yn. 7H odv te rovTov Soxet diadépev 6 THY THY 
Toa Kal mavrodaramy Evvdvrwy spyhv Kat 
ydovas Karavevonkévat codiay iyyovpevos, ei7’ év 
ypadixy cir’ év povaiky cite 8%) ev wodutixy; | dre 
pev ydp, édv tis Tovrois dpiAq emidecxvipevos 7) 
, ww Mv é nn , 
moinaw % Twa GAdAnv Snu.ovpyiav 7} méAGW Sia- 
Koviav, Kupiovs attoi mowdv Tods moAAods 7épa 
Tov avaykaiwy, % Atourdeca Aeyopevn dvdyKn 
woely adT® tabta ad dv otro éemawdow: ws dé 
‘ > faze} \ Ad a” ~ iA a] t 48 
kal dyaba kat Kxadd ratra TH aAnbeia, 757 





@ Cf, Class. Phil. ix. (1914) p. 353, n. 1, ébid. xxiii. (1928) 
p. 361 (Tim. 75 pv), What Plato Said, p. 616 on Tim. 47 5, 
Aristot. Eth. 1120 b 1 obx ws caddv GdN ds dvayxatov, Emer- 
son, Circles, ‘“‘ Accept the actual for the necessary,” Eurip, 
IA. 724 xad&s dvaycalws te. Mill iv, 299 and Grote iv. 221 
miss the meaning. Cf. supra Bk. I. on 347 c, Newman, 
Aristot. Pol. i. pp. 113-114, Iamblichus, Protrept. Teubner 
148 K. dyvoodvros . . . door décryxey €& dpyijs Ta ayaba Kal rd 
dvayxaia, “not knowing how divergent have always been the 
good and the necessary.” 
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thereof a system and art and turn to the teaching of 
it, knowing nothing in reality about which of these 
opinions and desires is honourable or base, good or evil, 
just or unjust, but should apply all these terms to the 
judgements of the great beast, calling the things that 
pleased it good, and the things that vexed it bad, 
having no other account to render of them, but should 
call what is necessary just and honourable,? never 
having observed how great is the real difference 
between the necessary and the good, and being in- 
capable of explaining it to another. Do you not 
think, by heaven, that such a one would be a strange 
educator?” “I do,” he said. ‘‘ Do you suppose 
that there is any difference between such a one and 
the man who thinks that it is wisdom to have learned 
to know the moods and the pleasures of the motley 
multitude in their assembly, whether about painting 
or music or, for that matter, politics ? | For if a man 
associates with these and offers and exhibits to them 
his poetry ® or any other product of his craft or any 
political service, and grants the mob authority over 
himself more than is unavoidable,? the proverbial 
necessity of Diomede ¢ will compel him to give the 
public what it likes, but that what it likes is really 
good and honourable, have you ever heard an 

> Cf. Laws 659 3, 701 a, Gorg. 502 B. 

© Cf. 371 c, Gorg. 517 B, 518 B. 

€ Plato likes to qualify sweeping statements and allow 
something to necessity and the weakness of human nature. 
Cf. Phaedo 64. xaé’ écov ph wordy dvdyxn, infra 558 D-E, 
500 p, 383 c. 

¢ The scholiast derives this expression from Diomedes’ 
binding Odysseus and driving him back to camp after the 
latter had attempted to kill him. The schol. on Aristoph. 
Ecel. 1029 gives a more ingenious explanation. See Frazer, 
Pausanias, ii. p. 26-4. : 
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, ‘ ” ? ~ 7, , 3 
mwmoTé Tov jKovoas adTa@v Adyov diddvTos ov 


Exarayédacrov; Otua Sé ye, 4 8 ds, odd 


494 


aKovcopa. 
VILL. Taira totvwy wdvta evvonoas éxetvo 
> , EA A * is 3 A x x A 
avapwyioOn7 abté 76 KaAdv, GAAG pi) Ta TOA. 
, a cy 
Kadd, 7 adTd Te Exactov Kal pa Ta TOAAG ExaoTa, 
y a 
é00 Sms wARb0s dvégerar  Hyjoerat elvac; 
"TH 7 ¥ v (op) PY , 4 my Ss i 2 a 
KooTd y’, é¢n. DiAdoodov per dpa, Hv 8° eye, 
AAG: iO ? S "Ad Ca K ‘ Xi 
mAnI0s adtvatov elvac. vvarov. al Tovs 
dirocodoivras dpa avayen péyecOar br’ adtav. 
> ~ ~ 
Avéyen. Kat io tovtwr 8) Tay uwtdv, doot 
mpooopirobtyres dxAw apéokev att@ émifupodow. 
Afnov. "Ex 8) tovrwy tiva pas owrnptav 
dirooddw dice, wor ev TH émrpdedpare pet- 
vacay mpdos TéAos éADetv; evvder 8 ex THV ep- 
mpoobev. dpodrsynrar yap 5) Hpiv edpdbea Kal 
la 4 
pngen Kal dvd peta Kal peyaAompereta Tavrns elvan 
ths ¢voews. Nai. Ovdxodv edfis ev mato o 
rowbtos mp&tos gota: év dmacw, dAdAws Te Kal 
Lay A ~ “~ A Ral ~ , ? 2 
cay 70 oGpa guy mpoodephs TH puxH; Th 8 od 
rr a ” B > ia 8 , Lg a ~ ~ 
pédra; &bn. BovdArcovrar 84, olfuat, adt@ xp7- 





4 karayédaotov is a strong word. “ Make the very jack- 
asses laugh’? would give the tone. Cf. Carlyle, Past and 
Present, iv. “Impartial persons have to say with a sigh 
that . . . they have heard no argument advanced for it but 
such as might make the angels and almost the very jack- 
asses weep.” ; 

Cf. also Isoc. Panegyr. 14, Phil. 84, 101, Antid. 247, 
Peace 36, and xata-yé\aoros in Plato passim, e.g. Symp. 189 b 

* A commonplace of Plato and all intellectual idealists. 
Cf. 503 3, Polit. 292 5, 297 B, 300 E. 

Novotny, Plato's Epistles, p. 87, uses this to support his 
view that Plato had a seeret doctrine. Adam quotes Gorg. 
474 4 trols 58 moddols ode Stadéyouor, which is not quite 
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attempted proof of this that isnot simply ridiculous? ?” 
“No,” he said, “‘ and I fancy I never shall hear it 
either.” 

VIII. “ Bearing all this in mind, recall our former 
question. Can the multitude possibly tolerate or 
believe in the reality of the beautiful in itself as 
opposed to the multiplicity of beautiful things, or 
can they believe in anything conceived in its essence 
as opposed to the many particulars?” ‘‘ Not in the 
least,” he said. ‘‘ Philosophy, then, the love of 
wisdom, is impossible for the multitude.?’”’ ‘ Im- 
possible.” ‘‘It is inevitable,° then, that those who 
philosophize should be censured by them.” “ In- 
evitable.” ‘‘ And so likewise by those laymen who, 
associating with the mob, desire to curry favour ¢ with 
it.” “Obviously.” ‘‘ From this point of view do 
you see any salvation that will suffer the born philo- 
sopher to abide in the pursuit and persevere to the 
end? Consider it in the light of what we said before. 
We agreed¢ that quickness in learning, memory, 
courage and magnificence were the traits of this 
nature.” “‘Yes.’’ ‘‘Then evenas a boy’ among boys 
such a one will take the lead in all things, especially 
if the nature of his body matches the soul.” ‘‘ How 
could he fail to do so?” he said. ‘‘ His kinsmen and 


relevant. Cf. Renan, Etudes @histoire relig. p. 403 “La 
philosophie sera toujours le fait d’unc imperceptible 
ininorité,”’ etc. 

© It is psychologically necessary. Cf. supra, Vol. I. on 
4735. Cf. 597 a, Laws 655 r, 65S £, 681 c¢, 687c, Phaedr. 
939 c, 271 B, Crito 49 pb. 

4 Cf. Gorg. 481 £, 510 p, 513 B. 

¢ In 487 a. 

t Cf.386 s. In what follows Plato is probably thinking of 
Alcibiades, Alc. /. 103 a ff. imitates the passage. Cf. Xen. 
Mem. i. 2. 24. 
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4) ? a 4 iy ee L ‘¢. ~ 
cba, enedav mpeafitepos yiyyntar, emt ra adbrav 
mpaypata ot Te oikeioe Kal of wodirar. Ids & 
ov; ‘Yaoreioovrac dpa Sedpevor Kal Tydyres, 
mpokaTaAapPdvovres Kat mpokodakevovres THY 
a ? ~ 7 nm fo) ” 4 
péAdoveay adbrod Siva. Didel yotv, éby, otrw 
t ars Mi La i > > ts ‘ ~ 
ylyvecbar. Ti odv ote, Fv 8 yw, Tov Tovobrov 
€v Tots Towwvrols Toijoew, dAlws Te Kal édv TXT 
‘ 
peyddns wédews Ov Kal ev radrn mrovods Te Kat 
yevvaios, Kat é7t edewdys Kal péyas; ap’ od 
ie > td > i € oA \ 
aAnpwOjcecbar apnydvou éAridos, tyovpevov Kat 
‘ ~ ¢ / ‘ 1 al tz e bs 
ta TOV SEAjvwv Kai ta TOv BapBdpwv tkavov 
éocabae mparrew, Kal ent tovTois bymddcv é€apeiv 
~ ~ i 
attov, oxnpaticpod Kal dporvipatos Kevot avev 
~ > cA * ?#y\? a ~ 3 ug 
vod épmumAdpevov; Kat pad’, ébn. TS 8% odrw 
} i s7: > , vO. ‘ tn OF 
varibepevw édv tis Hpéua mpooeAPwy radnby 
~ ~ a ‘ Ly 
héyn, Ste voids ob Eveotw adr@, detrar dé, 70 bé 
fol ~ 5S 9 
od KryTov py Sovredcarvt. TH KTHGEL abrod, dp 
edrereés ote. elvar eloakodaa: dia TocOvTwWY KAKGV; 
~ tal > ¢ > 
TloAAod ye Se?, # S ds. "Edy & odv, Fv 8 eyo, 
Sid. 70 €d meduKevar Kat 7d Evyyevés TOV Adywv 
els alcbdvyral ré my Kal Kdpntyta Kal eAKnTat 
‘ td - ay if > Rt A 
mpos dirooodiar, ti olduela Spdcew éxeivous Tovs 
~ ‘ 
Hyoupévovs amoMdva adtoh rHv xpetay Te Kat 





9 For troxeloovrac ef. Gorg. 510 ¢, infra 576 a bromrecértes, 
Eurip. Orest. 670 vrorpéxew, Theaet. 173 a breNOeiv. 

> i.e, endeavouring to secure the advantage of it for them- 
selves by winning his favonr when he is still young and 
impressionable. 

¢ Cf, Ale. L, 104 b-c ff. 

4 Cf. Ale. £. 105 B-c. 

* SWndor etapety, ete., seems to be a latent poetic quotation. 
4A 
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fellow-citizens, then, will desire, I presume, to make 
use of him when he is older for their own affairs.” 
“Of course.” “Then they will fawn upon? him 
with petitions and honours, anticipating ? and flatter- 
ing the power that will be his.” ‘‘ That certainly 
is the usual way.” “ How, then, do you think such 
a youth will behave in such conditions, especially if 
it happen that he belongs to a great city and is rich 
and well-born therein, and thereto handsome and 
tall? Will his soul not be filled with unbounded 
ambitious hopes,® and will he not think himself cap- 
able of managing the affairs of both Greeks and 
barbarians? and thereupon exalt himself, haughty 
of mien and stuffed with empty pride and void 
of sense®?” “He surely will,” he said. “ And if 
to a man in this state of mind’ someone gently 9 
comes and tells him what is the truth, that he has 
no sense and sorely needs it, and that the only way 
to get it is to work like aslave* to winit, do you think 
it will be easy for him to lend an ear? to the quiet 
voice in the midst of and in spite of these evil sur- 
roundings’?’’ ‘lar from it,’ said he. ‘“‘ And even 
supposing,” said I, “ that owing to a fortunate dis- 
position and his affinity for the words of admonition 
one such youth apprehends something and is moved 
and drawn towards philosophy, what do we suppose 
will be the conduct of those who think that they are 


! Or perhaps ‘‘subject to these influences.” Adam says 
it is while he is sinking into this condition. 

* Cf. supra Vol. I. on 476 ©. Cf. 583 D, Protag. 333 £, 
Phaedo 83 a, Crat. 413 a, Theaet. 154 5. 

4 Cf. Phaedo 66 pv, Symp. 184 ¢, Euthydem. 282 8. 

£ Cf. Epin. 990 a, Epist. vii. 330 a-s. 

4 Cf. Ale, I. 135 e. 
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@ Por ray Pe Polpecles, Ll, 615. 
. S17 a. 
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losing his service and fellowship? Is there any word 
or deed that they will stick at? to keep him from being 
persuaded and to incapacitate anyone who attempts 
it,? both by private intrigue and public prosecution 
in the court?” ‘That is inevitable,” he said. 
“Ts there any possibility of such a one continuing to 
philosophize ?”” “* None at all,” he said. 

IX. ‘Do you see, then,” said I, “ that we were not 
wrong insaying that the very qualities that make up the 
philosophical nature do, in fact, become, when the en- 
vironment and nurture are bad, in some sort the cause 
of its backsliding,* and so do the so-called goods—? 
riches and all such instrumentalities¢?’’ ‘‘No,” 
he replied, “it was rightly said.” ‘‘ Such, my good 
friend, and so great as regards the noblest pursuit, is 
the destruction and corruption / of the most excellent 
nature, which is rare enough in any case,’ as we affirm. 
And it is from men of this type that those spring who 
do the greatest harm to communities and individuals, 
and the greatest good when the stream chances to 
be turned into that channel,” but a small nature‘ never 
does anything great to a man or a city.” ‘‘ Most 
true,” said he. “* Those, then, to whom she properly 
belongs, thus falling away and leaving philosophy 
forlorn and unwedded, themselves live an unreal and 
alien life, while other unworthy wooers/ rush in and 


© For éxmeceiv cf. 496 c. 

@ Cf. supra on 491 c, p. 32, note a. 

* Cf. Lysis 220 a; Arnold’s ‘“ machinery,” Aristotle's 
xopnyia. 
1 Cf. 491 s-x, Laws 951 B adidpOapros, Nen. Mem. i. 2. 24. 
9 For «al &\Xus ef. Il. ix. 699. 
* Cf. on 485 D Gawep petua. 
* Cf. on 491 £, p. 33, note d. 
4 Cf. on 499 p, and Theaet. 173 c. 
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9 Cf, Taine, 4 Sainte-Beuve, Aug. 14, 1865: ‘“‘ Comme 
Claude Beeate il dépasse sa spécialité et c’est chez des 
spécialistes comme ceux-la que la maltheureuse philosophie 
livrée aux mains gantées et parfumées d’eau_ bénite va 
trouver des maris eae de lui faire encore des enfants.” 
Cf. Epictet. iii. 21. The passage is imitated by Lucian 
3. 2. 287, 294, 298. 

For the shame that has befallen philosophy cf. Euthydem. 
304 ff., Epist. vii. 328 2, Isoc. Busiris 48, Plutarch 1091 5, 
Boethius, Cons. i. 3. There is no probability that this is 
aimed at Isocrates, who certainly had not deserted the 
mechanical arts for what he called philosophy. Rohde, 
Kleine Schriften, i. 319, thinks Antisthenes is meant. But 
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defile her as an orphan bereft of her kin,® and attach 
to her such reproaches|as you say her revilers taunt 
her with, declaring that some of her consorts are of 
no account and the many accountable for many 
evils.”\ “ Why, yes,” he replied, “that is what they 
do say.” “‘ And plausibly,” said I; ‘‘ for other 
mannikins, observing that the place is unoccupied 
and full of fine terms and pretensions, just as men 
escape from prison to take sanctuary in temples, so 
these gentlemen joyously bound away from the 
mechanical arts ® to philosophy, those that are most 
cunning in their little craft. For in comparison with 
the other arts the prestige of philosophy even in her 
present low estate retains a superior dignity ; and this 
is the ambition and aspiration of that multitude of 
pretenders unfit by nature, whose souls are bowed 
and mutilated ¢ by their vulgar occupations ¢ even as 
their bodies are marred by their arts and crafts. Is 
not that inevitable?”’ ‘‘ Quite so,” he said. ‘‘Is 


Plato as usual is generalizing. See What Plato Said, p. 593 
on Soph. 242 ¢. 

> Cf. the different use of the idea in Protag. 318 §E. 

® rexvlov is a contemptuous diminutive, such as are common 
in Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. Cf. also dv@pwaloxoe 
inc, and Yuyxdpiov in 519 a. 

@ Cf. infra 611 c-p, Theaet. 173 -B. 

* For the idea that trade is ungentlemanly and incompat- 
ible with philosophy ef. infra 522 8 and 590c, Laws 919 c ff., 
and What Plato Said, p. 663 on Rivals 137 Bs. Cf. Richard 
of Bury, Philobiblon, Prologue, ‘“‘ Fitted for the liberal arts, 
and equally disposed to the contemplation of Scripture, but 
destitute of the needful aid, they revert, as it were, by a 
sort of apostasy, to mechanical arts.’’ Cf. also Ken. Mem. 
iv. 2.3, and Ecclesiasticus xxxviii. 25 f. “‘ How can he get 
wisdom that holdeth the plough and glorieth in the goad 
-.. and whose talk is of Tullecke? - « - SO every carpenter 
and workmaster . . . the smith . . . the potter...” 
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Tou bad duyhs xaradnpbev yevvatov Kai €d S reba 
peévov 700s, drropig tev  Svapbepovyrasy Kara 
pvow peivav ém aura, 7 év ouuxpd moder OTaV 
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1 &£ov secl. Ast: d&cov ddnOivfis AM, Gktov ds ddnbevgs D, 
arnOiw7s ws dkiov F: d&lws conj. Campbell. 





* For a similar short vivid description ef. Erastae 131 x, 
Euthyphro 2 8. Sueh are common in Plautus, e.g. Mer- 
cator 639. 

> It is probably fanciful to see in this an allusion to the 
half-Thracian Antisthenes. Cf. also Theaet. 150 c, and Symp. 
212 a. 

¢ Of. Euthydem. 306 v. 

4 Of, Phaedrus 250 4 é\byat &} Nelwovrar, and supra 494 a 
and on 490 &. 
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not the picture which they present,” I said, “ pre- 
‘cisely that of a little bald-headed tinker? who has 
made money and just been freed from bonds and 
had a bath and is wearing a new garment and has got 
himself up like a bridegroom and is about to marry 
his master’s daughter who has fallen into poverty and 
abandonment?” “‘ There is no difference at all,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Of what sort will probably be the offspring of 
such parents? Will they not be bastard ® and base?”’ | 
“Tnevitably.”” ‘‘ And so when men unfit for cul- 
ture approach philosophy and consort with her un- , 
worthily, what sort of ideas and opinions shall we 
say they beget? Will they not produce what may 
in very deed be fairly called sophisms, and nothing 
that is genuine or that partakes of true intelligence ¢?”’ 
* Quite so,”’ he said. 

X. “There is a very small remnant,? then, Adei- 
mantus,’’ I said, “ of those who consort worthily with 
philosophy, some well-born and well-bred nature, it 
may be, held in check by exile,f and so in the absence 
of corrupters remaining true to philosophy, as its 
quality bids, or it may happen that a great soul born 
in a little town scorns?’ and disregards its parochial 
affairs ; and a small group perhaps might by natural 
affinity be drawn to it from other arts which they 
justly disdain; and the bridle of our companion 
Theages” also might operate as a restraint. For in the 


¢ Perhaps ‘‘overtaken.” Cf. Goodwin on Dem. De cor. 
§ 107. 
4 It is possible but unnecessary to conjecture that Plato 
may be thinking of Anaxagoras or Xenophon or himself 
or Dion. 9 Cf. Theaet, 173 8, infra 540 pv. 
.* This bridle has become proverbial. Cf. Plut. De san. 
tuenda 126 8, Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 15. For Theages ef. 
also Apol. 33 © and the spurious dialogue bearing his name. 
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4 The enormous fanciful literature on the daimonion does 
not concern the interpretation of Plato, who consistently 
treats it as a kind of spiritual tact checking Socrates from 
any act opposed to his true moral and _ intellectual interests. 
Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 456-457, on Euthyphro 3 x, Jowett 
and Campbell, p. 285. 

> For rovrwr . . . yevdpevocef. Aristoph. Clouds 107 rotrwy 
yevod pot, 

© The irremediable degeneracy of existing governments is 
the starting-point of Plato’s political and social specula- 
tions. Cf. infra 497 3, Laws 832 c f., Epist. vii. 326 a; 
Byron, apud Arnold, Essays ia Crit. ii. p. 195 “I have 
simplified my politics into an utter detestation of all existing 
governments.” 

This passage, Apol. 31 § ff. and Corg. 521-522 may be con- 
sidered Plato’s apology for not engaging in polities. Cf 
J.V. Novak, Platon u. d. Rhetorik, p. 495 (Schleiermacher, 
Einl. z. Gorg. pp. 15 £.), Wilamowitz, Platon, i, 441-442 
“Wer kann hier dic Klage tiber das eigene Los tiberhéren ?” 

There is no probability that, as an eminent scholar has 
maintained, the Republic itself was intended as a programme 
of practical politics for Athens, and that its failure to win 
popular opinion is the chief cause of the disappointed tone 
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case of Theages all other conditions were at hand 
for his backsliding from philosophy, but his sickly 
habit of body keeping him out of politics holds him 
back. My own case, the divine sign,? is hardly 
worth mentioning—for I suppose it has happened to 
few or none before me. And those who have been 
of this little company ® and have tasted the sweetness 
and blessedness of this possession and who have also 
come to understand the madness of the multitude 
sufficiently and have seen that there is nothing, if I 
may say so, sound or right in any present politics,° and 
that there is no ally with whose aid the champion 
of justice? could escape destruction, |but that he 
would be as aman who has fallen among wild beasts,? 
unwilling to share their misdeeds‘ and unable to hold 
out singly against the savagery of all, and that he 
would thus, before he could in any way benefit his 


of Plato’s later writings. Cf. Erwin Wolff in Jaeger’s Neue 
Phil. Untersuchungen, Heft 6, Platos Apologie, pp. 31-33, 
who argues that abstinence from politics is proclaimed in the 
Apology before the Gorgias and that the same doctrine in 
the seventh Epistle absolutely proves that the 4 pology is 
Plato’s own. 

Cf. also Theaet. 173 c ff., Hipp. Maj. 281 c, Euthydem. 
306 B, Xen. Mem. i. 6. 15. 

@ Cf. supra 368 8, Apol. 32 £ ef . . . €BonBovv rots Sixalos 
and 32 a paxodmevov brép rot Ecxaiov. 

° Cf. Pindar, Ol. i. 64. For the antithetic juxtaposition 
cf. also els waow below; see too 5208, 3744, Mener. 241 8, 
Phaedr. 243 c, Laws 906 », ete. 

More in the Utopia (Morley, Ideal Commonvealths, p. 84) 
paraphrases loosely from memory what he calls ‘‘ no ill simile 
by which Plato set forth the unreasonableness of a philo- 
sopher’s meddling with government.” 

1 Cf. Democrates fr. 38, Diels ii. p. 73 xaddv pév rap 
Gdcxéovra cwrtiew> ef 52 pi}, wi Svvadexeiv, “it is well to prevent 
anyone from doing wrong, or else not to join in wrong- 
doing.” 
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* Maximus of Tyre 21. 20 comments, ‘Show me a safe 
wall.” See Stalibaum ad loc. for references to this passage 
in later antiquity. Cf Heracleit. fr. 44, Diels? i. 67, J. 
Stenzel, Platon der Lrzicher, p. 114, Bryce, Studies in 
Bory and Jurisprudence, p. 33, Renan, Souvenirs, xviii., 
P. E. More, Shelburne Essays, iii, pp. 280-281. Cf. also 
Epist. vii. 331 vp, Eurip. Jon 598-601. 

» Cf supra Vol. I. on 331 a, infra 621 c-p, Mare. 
Aurel. xii. 36 and vi. 30 in fine. See my article “ Hope” in 
Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 

¢ Cf. Aristot. Lith. Nic. 109-4 b 9 meio aig kal redewrepov 
Td THs Worews Patrerat kal NaPetv kal cwfew, “yet the good of 
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friends or the state come to an untimely end without 
doing any good to himself or others,—for all these 
reasons I say the philosopher remains quiet, minds 
his own affair, and, as it were, standing aside under 
shelter of a wall in a storm and blast of dust and sleet 
and seeing others filled full of lawlessness, is content 
if in any way he may keep himsclf free from iniquity 
and unholy deeds through this life and take his 
departure with fair hope,? serene and well content 
when the end comes.” ‘* Well,’ he said, “‘ that is no 
very slight thing to have achieved before taking his 
departure.” “ He would not have accomplished any 
very great thing either,°” I replied, “if it were not his 
fortune to live in a state adapted to his nature. In 
such a state only will he himself rather attain his full 
stature? and together with his own preserve the 
common weal. 

XI. “ The causes and the injustice of the calumnia- 
tion of philosophy, I think, have been fairly sct forth, 
unless you have something to add.¢’’_‘‘ No,” he said, 
“T have nothing further to offer on that point. But 
which of our present governments do you think is 
suitable for philosophy?” {‘ None whatever,” I 
said; ‘‘but the very ground of my complaint is that no 
the state seems a grander and more perfect thing both to 
attain and to secure” (tr. F. H. Peters). 

4 For avéjoera cf. Theaet. 163 c ta xai avédvy, and 
Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 68 “‘ As the Christian is said to 
be complete in Christ so the individual is said by Aristotle 
to be complete in the ré\s,’’ Spencer, Data of Ethics, xv. 
“Hence it is manifest that we must consider the ideal man 
as existing in the ideal social state.” C/. also infra 592 a-B, 
520 a-c and Introd. Vol. [. p. xxvii. 

* An instance of Socrates’ Attic courtesy. Cf. 430 8, 
Cratyl. 427 vp, Theaet. 183 c, Gorg. 513.0, Phaedr. 235 a. 
But in Gory, 462 c it is ironical and perhaps in Hipp. 
Maj. 291 a. 
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? xardoraois = constitution in both senses, Cf. 414 a, 425 p, 
464.4, 493 a, 426 c, 547 2. So alsointhe Laws. The word 
is rare elsewhere in Plato. 

> For élryhov cf. Critias 121 a. 

© This need not be a botanical error. In any case the 
meaning is plain. Cf. Tim. 57 8 with my emendation. 

2 Yor the idiom cf. at'rd delZee Phileb. 20 c, with Stallbanm’s 
note, Theaet. 200 5, Hipp. Maj. 288 3B, Aristoph. Wasps 
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polity * of to-day is worthy of the philosophic nature. 
‘\This is just the cause of its perversion and alteration ; 
as a foreign seed sown in an alien soil is wont to 
be overcome and die out? into the native growth,° 
so this kind does not preserve its own quality but 
falls away and degenerates into an alien type. But 
if ever it finds the best polity as it itself is the 
best, then will it be apparent @ that this was in truth 
divine and all the others human in their natures and 
practices. Obviously then you are next going to ask 
what is this best form of government.” ‘ Wrong,” 
he said¢; “I was going to ask not that but whether 
it is this one that we have described in our establish- 
ment of a state or another.”’ “In other respects it 
is this one,” said I; “‘ but there is one special further 
point that we mentioned even then, namely that 
there would always have to be resident in such a 
state an element having the same conception of its 
constitution that you the lawgiver had in framing 
its laws” “That was said,” he replied. /“ But it 
was not sufficiently explained,” I said, “ from fear 
of those objections on your part which have shown 
that the demonstration of it is long and difficult. 
And apart from that the remainder of the exposition 
is by no meanseasy.2”’ “‘ Just what do you mean?” 
“The manner in which a state that occupies itself 
with philosophy can escape destruction. For all 
great things are precarious and, as the proverb truly 


994, Frogs 1261, etc., Pearson on Soph. fr. 388. Cf. atrd 
onpavel, Enurip. Bacch. 476, etc. 

* Plato similarly plays in dramatic fashion with the order 
of the dialogue in 523 B, 528 a, 451 B-c, 458 B. 

I Cf. supra on 412 a and What Plato Said, p. 647 on 
Laws 962; infra 502 v. 

9 Cf. Soph. 244.c. See critical note. 
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~ > ° 
TO Aeyopevov Ta KaAad 7H vt. xaderd. “AAA 
' Edpas, dn, AaBerw tédos 4 amddekis TovTou 
2 A ‘ td eo 
pavepob YevojLevon. \Od : 7d py BovrAcoBar, Fv 
eye, aAN elep, 70 pe Svvacbau StaxwAdoet: 
mapwv Sé tiv y’ eur mpobvpiay etoe. oKdrres b€é 
Kal viv, ws mpobvuws Kat mapakiwoduvevTiKas 
, , oe > é hal ~ wa lol > 
perdrdw Aéyew, ote Tobvartiov 7} viv dei Tob émiTn- 
¢ , x id ~ TA. £ 
Sedpatos TovTov moAw antecba. IIds; Nav per, 
= } See eA € 5. e , , Mw Ww > 
498 nv ) EYW, Ol KAL ATTOMLEVOL MELPAKLA OVTA ApPTL EK 
maiswy TO peerage otovopias Kal xpnyatiopot 
mAnovdcavres auTol Te Xarerardre amaaddt - 
TovTat, ob gurocopiirarou Tovoupevor [Deyo be 
Xarererarov 70 mepl Tous Adyous:, ev 0€ TH evrerTa, 
éav kat dAAwy totito mparrovTwy Taparaovpevou 
ébékwow axpoatat yiyvesBat, peydAa ayyotvras, 
mdpepyov oldpevor adto deiv mpatrew: mpds dé Td 
yijpas éxtds 59 Twwv dAtywr drooPévvuvtat woAd 
~ ~ ? 

Bpaddov tod ‘HpakAccredov jAiov, doov abOis otK 
> ta cal A lat ww lod 2 ‘4 
efarrovrar. Act 52 7s; édy. lev rodbvarriov- 
peipdakia pev dvra Kal matdas peipaxiady madelay 





@ 50 Adam, Others take 7@ év7c with yaderd as part of 
the proverb. Cf. 435 ¢, Crat, 384 a-s with schol. 

> For the idiomatic a\N eirep cf. Parmen. 150 8, Euthydem. 
296 B, Thompson on Meno, Excursus 2, pp. 258-964, Aristot. 
An, Post. 91 b 33, Eth, Nic. 1101 a 12, 1136 b 25, 1155 b 30, 
1168 a 12, 1174 a 27, 1180 b 27, Met. 1028 a 24, 1044 a 11, 
Rhet. 1371 a 16. 

¢ What Plato here deprecates Callicles in the Gorgias 
recommends, 44 c-p. Tor the danger of premature study 
of dialectic ef. 537 p-x ff. Cf. my Idea of Education in 
Plato’s Republic, p. 11. Milton develops the thought with 
characteristic exuberance, Of Hducation: “They present 
their young unmatriculated novices at first coming with the 
most intellective abstractions of logic and metaphysics . . . 
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says, fine things are hard.*” ‘‘ All the same,”’ he said, 
‘our exposition must be completed by making this 
plain.” | ‘Tt will be no lack of will,” I said, ‘‘ but if 
anything,® a lack of ability, that would prevent that. 
But you shall observe for yourself my zeal. And note 
again how zealously and recklessly I am prepared to 
say that the state ought to take up this pursuit in 
just the reverse of our present fashion.¢”’  ‘‘ In what 
way?” “At poses said I, ‘‘ those who do take 
it up are youths, just out of boyhood,? who in the 
interval * before they engage in business and money- 

making approach the most difficult part of it, and 
then drop it—and these are regarded forsooth as 
the best exemplars of philosophy. By the most 
difficult part I mean discussion. | In later life they 
think they have done much if, when invited, they 
deignto listen’ tothe philosophicdiscussions of others. 
That sort of thing they think should be by-work. 
And towards old age,’ with few exceptions, their light 
is quenched more “completely than the sun of Hera- 
cleitus,* inasmuch as it is never rekindled.” ‘‘ And 
what should they do?’ he said. ‘‘ Just the reverse. 
While they are lads and boys they should occupy 


to be tossed and turmoiled with their unballasted wits n 
fathomless and unquiet deeps of controversy,’’ etc. 

4 Cf. 386 a, 395 c, 413 c, 485 p, 519 a, Demosth. xxi. 154, 
Xen. Ages. 10. 4, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1103 b 24, 1104 b 11, Isoc. 
xv. 289. ¢ Ch. 450 c. 

f Cf. 475 pv, Isoc. xii, 270 GAN odd" GANov Secxvvorros xai 
Tovicavros WOéAncer dxpoarhs -yeréoOa:, “would not even be 
willing to listen to one worked out and submitted by another ” 
(tr. Norlin in L.C.L.). 

8 Cf. Antiphon’s devotion to horsemanship in the Par- 
menides, 126 S For ws 76 yijpas cf. 552 v, Laws 653 a. 

» Diels i3 p. 78, fr. 6. Cf. Aristot. Meteor. it. 2. 9. 
Lucretius y. 662. 
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Kal didocopiay petayeipilecar, TOV Te TwpaTwv, 
ev @ BAaordve te Kal dvdpodra, <b dda ém- 
pedrciobat, drnpeotay prrooodta. KTWpevous* 7po- 
tovons b€ THs /uctas, év ei] 7 pox TeAevodobat 
dpxerat, émureivew Ta éxeivyns yupwdora: Grav b€ 

C Ajyn pev tf) poopy, moAtix@y S€ Kal orparevdy 
éxtos yiyyntat, Tote H5y dgpérous péuccbau Kat 
pndev addAd\o mpdtreav, 6 Te pt Tapepyov, Tods 
peAdovtas eddaysdvws Budcecfar Kat TeAevTy- 
cavras 7G Bip T@ PeBiwpérvw tiv éxet potpay 
émoricew mpéToveay. 

XI“ ‘Qs _adndas jeot doxeis, én, Aéyew ye 
mpobvpuws, & Lwo«pares: olpast pévroe tods ToAAods 
TOV aKovdvTwy mpolupdrepov ére avrireivew od 
OTwaTtoiy TEetcopevous, dnd Opacuudyov dp- 
Eapévous. My didBadre, iv 8 ey, eye Kat 

D Opacipayov apre pidrous yeyovdtas, ovd€ mpd rob 
ex9povs dvras. metpas yap ovdev dvjcoper, ews 
av 7 qretowpev eat TobTov Kat Tous aMous, 7h 

mpoupyou Tt Tomoupev eis exetvov Tov Biov, drav 
abfis yevdpevot Tots Tovovras évrdywou Adyors. 





@ Cf. 410 c and What Plato Said, p. 496 on Protag. 
326 B-c. 

* Like cattle destined for the sacrifice. A favourite figure 
with Plato. Cf. Laws 635 a, Protag.320a. It is used literally 
in Critias 119 p. 

° Of. infra 540 a-z, Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. pp. 329-330. 
Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. 207-208, fancies that 498 c to 502 a 
isa digression expressing Plato’s personal desire to be the 
philosopher in Athenian politics. 

4 A half-playful anticipation of the doctrine of immortality 
reserved for Bk. x. 608 p ff. It involves no contradiction 
and justifies no inferences as to the date and composition of 
the Republic. Cf. Gomperz ili. 335. 
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themselves with an education and a culture suitable 
to youth, and while their bodies are growing to man- 
hood take right good care of them, thus securing a 
basis and a support? for the intellectual life. But 
with the advance of age, when the soul begins to 
attain its maturity, they should make its exercises 
more severe, and when the bodily strength declines 
and they are past the age of political and military 
service, then at last they should be given free range 
of the pasture® and do nothing but philosophize,° 
except incidentally, if they are to live happily, and, 
when the end has come, crown the life they have lived 
with a consonant destiny in that other world.” 

XII. “ You really seem to be very much in earnest, 
Socrates,” he said; “ yet I think most of your hearers 
are even more earnest in their opposition and will not 
be in the least convinced, beginning with Thrasy- 
machus.”’ “‘ Do not try to breed a quarrel between 
me and Thrasymachus, who have just become friends 
and were not enemies before either. For we will 
spare no effort until we either convince him and the 
rest or achieve something that will profit them when 
they come to that life in which they will be born 
again ? and meet with such discussions as these.” “A 


Cf. Emerson, Experience, in fine, ‘‘ which in his passage 
into new worlds he will carry with him.’ Bayard Taylor 
acai’ Men of Letters, p. 118), who began to study 

reek late in life, remarked, ‘‘Oh, but I expect to use it 
in the other world.” Even the sober positivist Mill says 
(Theism, pp. 249-250) ‘‘ The truth that life is short and art 
is long is from of old one of the most discouraging facts of 
our condition: this hope admits the possibility that the art 
employed in improving and beautifying the soul itself may 
avail for good in some other life even when seemingly use- 
less in this.” 
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Eis opixpov y’, é/n, xpdvov elpyicas. Eis obdev 
pev ob, édnv, ws ye mpos Tov dravra. TO 
pévroe py meiBeobar rots Aeyopevors Tovs ToMous 
Dadpa ovdev? ot yap mubmore eldov yevopevov TO 
E vv Acydpevov, adAd odd paMov Touar’ arTa 
pijwara eCemirndes aMrjAots dpowpéva., arn’ 
ovK az0 Tob avToatou worep vbv Supmrecovra: 
dv dpa b€ dperh Taprow.evor Kal copouwpevov 
peéxpe Tob Suvazob Tedéws épyw Te Kat Adye, 
duvaorevovra, év Act _etépa Tourn, ob TWTOTE 
499 é éwpaxacw odte eva ovre mAetous: 7) ote; Ovda- 
Bas ye. Ovdeé ve ab Adyar, & @ paxdpte, Karay TE 
Kat éAevdepaw ixavas €7Koot yeyovacw, olwy 
{ynreiv pév 70 adnbés Evvterapevws ex mavTos 
Tpémov Tob yudvar xdpw, 7a be Kopiba Te Kal 
éploTiKa Kat pndapdce a&ANooe Tetvovta pos 
ddfav kal épw Kat év Sikats Kal év iias avvou- 
aias méppwber doralopevwr. OvdSé rovTwr, &fn. 
B Tovrwy ro. yap, Fv 8 éyd, Kal tabra mpoopa- 
prevor tyets TOoTE Kal Sedidtes duws eAéyopev, b7d 





@ For eés here cf. Blaydes on Clouds 1180, Herod. vii. 46, 
Furip. Heracleidue 270, 

> Cf. supra on 486 a. See too Plut. Cons. Apol. 17. lllc 
‘“a thousand, yes, ten thousand years are only an aépioros 
point, nay, the smallest part of a point, as Simonides says.’ 
Cf. also Lyra Grucca (L.C.L.), ii. p. 338, Anth, Pal. x. 78. 

© yevouevoy... Neyouevov. It is not translating to make no 

attempt to reproduce Plato’s parody of “‘ polyphonic prose.”’ 
The allusion here to Isocrates and the Gorgian figure of 
rapicwots and Tapopioiwats is unmistakable. The subtlety of 
Plato’s style treats the “ accidental” occurrence of a Gorgian 
figure in his own writing as a symbol of the difference 
between the artificial style vand insincerity of the sophists and 
the serious truth of his own ideals. 
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brief time? your forecast contemplates,” he said. 
“ Nay, nothing at all,” I replied, “as compared with 
eternity.” However, the unwillingness of the multi- 
tude to believe what you say is nothing surprising. 
Yor of the thing here spoken they have never 
beheld a token,° but only the forced and artificial 
chiming of word and phrase, not spontaneous and 
accidental as has happened here. But the figure of 
aman‘ equilibrated ’ and‘ assimilated ’ to virtue’s self 
perfectly, so far as may be, in word and deed, and 
holding rule in a city of like quality, that is a thing 
they have never seenin one case orinmany. Do you 
think they have?” ‘By no means.” “ Neither, 
my dear fellow, have they ever seriously inclined to 
hearken to fair and free discussions whose sole en- 
deavour was to search out the truth 4 at any cost for 
knowledge’s sake, and which dwell apart and salute 
from afar ¢ all the subtleties and cavils that lead to 
naught but opinion’ and strife in court-room and in 
private talk.” “They have not,” he said. ‘ For 
this cause and foreseeing this, we then despite our 
fears? declared under compulsion of the truth® that 


Cf, Isoc. x. 18 Aeydusvos . . . yerduevos, What Plato Said, 
p. 544 on Symp. 185 c, F. Reinhardt, De Jsocratis aemulis, 
p. 39, Lucilius, bk. v. init. ‘“‘hoc ‘nolueris et debueris’ te 
si minu’ delectat, quod rexviov Isocrateium est,”’ etc. 

@ As the Platonic dialectic does (Phileb. 58 c-p, ef. What 
Plato Said, p. 611) in contrast with the rhetorician, the 
Tawyer (Theaet. 172 p-e) and the eristic (Euthydem. 272 », 
Hipp. Maj. 288 v). 

* Cf. Eurip. Hippol. 102, Psalm exxxviii. 6 “the proud 
he knoweth afar off.’ 

1 Cf. Phaedrus 253 n with Theaetet. 187 c, and Unity 
of Plato’s Thought, p. 48. 

& Cf. on 489 a. 
’ Cf. Aristot. Met. 984 b 10, 984a 19. 
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7aAnPobs HvayKaopévot, tt odTE OAS OvTE TOAL- 
tela odd€ y’ avipp opoiws fy mote yévnTtat TédEos, 
mpl av tots diAoaddots Tovrots Tots dAtyots Kal 
ov movnpots, aypnotots b€ viv KexAnpevols, avdyKn 
tis ex TUyns mepiBdAn, cite BovAovrat etre pr) md- 
Acws éipeAnPivat, Kal TH monet KaTiKoou yeveobar, 
9 T&Y viv év BSuvacreiats 7 Bactrelats dvTwr 
vi€ow 7) adtois ék Twos Betas émumvoias aAnOuvijs 
prrocopias dAnGuvds épws euméon. Tobrev dé 
méorepa yevéobar 7 q dyporepa ws dpa éoriy adiva- 
Tov, eyw pev ovdeva dnt exew Adyov. ovTw yap 
av hyets Sixaiws KatayeA@pela, ws ddAws edyats 
Gpowa Adyovres. 7 ody OdTwS; Odrtws. Ei roivw 
axpots eis dtAocodiav médeds tis avayKn eme- 
pednOivar 7} yéyovey ev TO ameipw 7TH trapedAn- 
AvOdte xpdvee 7) Kal viv gorw ev tur BapBapicd 
Témw, TOppw mov eKTOs SvTL THs Huerepas ez- 
dyews, 7} Kal ereita yevyoeTar, mepl Tovrov 
eroyroe TH Adyw StaydyeoOat, ws yeyovey % 
eipnuérn modreia Kal €or. Kal yerpuerai ye, dTav 
avTn % potca moAews eyKpaths yevntar. od yap 
advvatos yevéobat, o08’ nucts advvata Adyoper 

s A \ +s an € “~ bree | , 
yarera 5é Kal map” iudv dporoyeirar. Kai epoé, 
é¢yn, ottw Soxet. Tots dé moAdots, Hv 8 eyed, 





2 Cf. Laus T47 x. But we must not attribute personal 
superstition to Plato. See What Plato Said, index, s.v. 
Superstition. 

> Cf. Laws 711 pv, Thue. vi. 24.3; so iv. 4. 1 dpuh éwémrece. 

¢ We might say, “talking like vain Utopians or idle 
idealists.” The scholiast says, p. 348, roro kal xevjy pact 
paxaplay. Cf. supra, Vol. I. on 458 a, and for evyat on 450 p, 
and Novotny on Epist. vii. 331 p. 

4 Cf, Laws 782 a, 678 a-n, and JWhat Plato Said, p. 627 on 
G+ 
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neither city nor polity nor man either will ever be 
perfected until some chance compels this uncorrupted 
remnant of philosophers, who now bear the stigma of 
uselessness, to take charge of the state whether they 
wish it or not, and constrains the citizens to obey them, 


Nor else until by some divine inspiration? a genuine 


passion for true philosophy takes possession ° either 
of the sons of the men now in power and sovereignty 
or of themselves. \To affirm that either or both of 
thesethings cannot possibly come to pass is, I say, quite 
unreasonable. Only in that case could we be justly 
ridiculed as uttering things as futile as day-dreams are.° 
Isnotthatso?” “Itis.” ‘/If,then,the best philosophi- 
cal natures have ever been constrained to take charge 
of the state in infinite time past.? or now are in some 
barbaric region ¢ far beyond our ken, or shall hereafter 
be, we are prepared to maintain our contention’ that 
the constitution we have described has been, is, or 
will be? realized* when this philosophic Muse has 
taken control of the state.* It is not a thing impossible 
to happen, nor are we speaking of impossibilities. 
That it is difficult we too admit.” “I also think so,” 
he said. ‘‘But themultitude—are you going tosay ?— 


Lavs 676 a-8; also Isoc. Panath. 204-205, seven hundred 
years seemed a short time. * Cf. Phaedo 78 a. 

? For the ellipsis of the first person of the verb ef. Parmen. 
137 c, Laches 180 4. The omission of the third person is 
very frequent. 

8 Cf. 492 ©, Laws 711 £, 739 c, 888 FE. 

* Cf. Vol. 1. Introd. p. xxxii, and ibid. on 472 8, and What 
Plato Said, p. 564, also infra 540 p, Newman, Aristot. Pol. 
i. p. 377. 

‘ This is what I have called the ABA style. Cf. 599 5, 
Apol. 20 c, Phaedo 57 8, Laches 135 a, Protag. 344. c, Theaet, 
185 a, 190 8, etc. It is nearly what Riddell calls binary 
structure, Apology, pp. 204-217. 
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Ort odk ad Boxet, épeis; “lows, by. 7Q paxdpte, 
hv & eyed, uy wavy obtrw tOv ToMGy KaTnyopet, 
adXoiav" ror Sd€av eLovow, éav adbrois py dido- 
vek@v GAAd Trapapvbovjevos ral drrohvdpevos Thy 
Tis pAopabias SiaBorny evderxviyn ots Aeyers TOUS 
proodgous, Kal diopily aorep dpre Ty TE pow 
adrav read THY emuriSevorw, iva ey ny@vrat oe 
Aéyeww ods: atrot olor Tal. 7 kal éav ouTw Bedvrar, 
dddolav 7° od® dijcets adtods ddEav AjyecOar Kat 
adda amoxpwetabar; H olee Twa, xaAerraivew TO BR 
xarer® 7 q plover TO By plover, adbovdv te Kat 
mpGov ovTa; eye pev yap oe mpopbdcas Aéyw, 
Ort ev oXiyous tioly Hyobpat GAN’ obKk ev 7 An Get 
ee obrw vow ylyveoBar. Kai eyo aperet, 
edn, & vvoiopat. Odkoiv Kat abro tobro Evvoie, 
ToU yaderas mpos prrooodiay TOUS: moAAovs Sea - 
KeloOat éxetvous airious evar rods eEwlev od 
mpooijKov ETELTKERWLAKOTAS AowWoporjtévous Te 
adrots® Kat diramexOnpdvws Exovtas Kai del zept 


1 dd\dolavy AD, GAN olav F, adn ofay M. 

2 7’ ot Baiter: rot wss. Burnet brackets the sentence. 

3 atrots Burnet and Adam, av’rots Ast, Stallbaum, Jowett, 
and Campbell. 


7 It is uncritical to find ‘‘ contradictions” in variations of 
mood, emphasis, and expression that are broadly human and 
that no writer can avoid. Any thinker may at one moment 
and for one purpose defy popular opinion and for another 
conciliate it; at one time affirm that it doesn’t matter what 
the ignorant people think or say, and at another urge that 
prudence bids us be discreet. So St. Paul who says (Gal. i. 
10) ‘‘ Do I seek to please men? for if I yet pleased men I 
should not be the servant of Christ,”’ says also (Rom. xiv. 16) 
‘Let not then your good be evil spoken of.” Cf. also What 
Plato Said, p. 646 on Laws 950 B. 

> A recurrence to etymological meaning. Cf. d@upov 
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does not think so,” said I. ‘‘ That may be,”’ he said. 
“My dear fellow,” said I, ‘do not thus absolutely 
condemn the multitude. They will surely be of 
another mind if in no spirit of contention but sooth- 
ingly and endeavouring to do away with the dispraise 
of learning you point out to them whom you mean 
by philosophers, and define as we recently did their 
nature and their pursuits so that the people may not 
suppose you to mean those of whom they are thinking. 
Or even if they do look at them in that way, are you 
still going to deny that they will change their opinion 
and answer differently? Or do you think that anyone 
is ungentleto the gentle or grudging tothe ungrudging 
ifhe himself is ungrudging ® and mild? I will antici- 
pate you and reply that I think that only in some 
few and not in the mass of mankind is so ungentle or 
harsh a temper to be found.” “ And I, you may be 
assured,” he said, “‘concur.”” “ And do you not also 
concur © in this very point that the blame for this harsh 
attitude of the many towards philosophy falls on that 
riotous crew who have burst in? where they do not 
belong, wrangling with one another,’ filled with spite’ 
41is, Laws 688 a, ebryias Laws 791 c, Thompson on Meno 
78 e, Aristot. Topics 112 a 32-38, Eurip. Heracleidac 730 
dogadés, Shakes. Rich. IIT. v. v. 37 ‘‘ Reduce these bloody 
days again.” 

* For a similar teasing or playful repetition of a word cf. 
517 c, 394 B, 449 c, 470 B-c. 
. 4 For the figure of the x&os or revel rout ef. Theaet. 184 a, 
Aesch. 4g. 1189, Eurip. Jon 1197, and, with a variation of the 
image, Virgil, den. i. 148 and Tennyson, “ Lucretius”: 

AAs crowds that in an hour 
Of civic tumult jam the doors. 

* Cf. Adam ad loc. and Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. 121. 
’ 4 Tsoe. Antid. 260 seems to take this term to himself; cf. 
Panath, 249, Peace 65, Lysias xxiv. 24 ro\umpdynur eiul Kal 
Spacts nai didaxex9jnwv, Demosth. xxiv. 6. 
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> A h) / 7 oe 
avOpdmwv tods Adyous ToLoupévous, aKioTra diro- 
a f ~ , > 4 
copia mpémov mowodvras; IloAv y’, &dy. 
a LNB , > > , A ~ 
XIII. Ovde yap mov, & “Adciparre, oxoAn TD 
ye ws ddAnb&s apds tots odor Tiv Sidvoray Exovre 
katw BAésew eis dvOpdawy mpaypareias, Kal 
paxopevov abrois POdvov te Kal Svopeveias eu- 
é is > ? Ed ww ‘ *. 
mimaAacbat, add’ eis tetaypéva dtta Kal Kara 
ratTa det eyovra dpdvras Kal Oewpéevovs ov7? 
> ~ wv > > ¥: ¢€ > 24 ca , A 
ddtxobyra 07 ddixodpeva tb” dAAjAwY, Koopm dé 
mavra Kal Kata Aoyov éyovTa, Tatra puysetobal 
re Kai 6 TL pdAtoTa addopowwdcbar. 7 oler zuwWa 
pnxavny elvar, Srw tes dpirct dydpevos, 21) 
~ > ~ > }ui ww , A \ 
pipetobar éxeivo; *Addvarov, édy. Oeiw 8) Kal 
é a t ¢ ~ , ra ‘ 
Koopiw 6 ye diAdcodos dptrddv Kéopids TE Kal 
~ > A Al > a, é My > 
Oetos ets 76 Suvarav avOparw ylyverat SiaBody 
> ~ la 4 4 a nn > 
év maou 7oAAH. Tlavrdzac pev ob. “Av odv tus, 





9 te. gossip. Cf. Aristot. Lth, Nic. 1125 a 5 otd’ avOpwiro- 
déyos, Epictetus iii, 16. 4. Cf. also Phileb. 59 3B, Theaet. 
173 vp, 174, 

> Cf. supra on 486 a, also Phileb. 58 v, 59 a, Tim. 90 v, 
and perhaps Tim. 47 a and Phaedo 79. 

This passage is often supposed to refer to the ideas, and 
éxet in 500 p shows that Plato is in fact there thinking of 
them, though in Rep. 529 a-s ff. he protests against this 
identification. And strictly speaking «card raira det éxovra 
in c would on Platonic principles be true only of the ideas. 
Nevertheless poets and imitators have rightly felt that the 
dominating thought of the passage is the effeet on the philo- 
sopher’s mind of the contemplation of the heavens. This 
confusion or assimilation is, of course, still more natural 
to Aristotle, who thought the stars unchanging. Cf. Met. 
1063 a 16 ratré 8 aiei cai weraBoris ovdemds Kowwvotvra, Cf 
also Sophocles, Ajax 669 ff., and Shorey in Sneath, Evolution 
of Ethics, pp. 261-263, Dio Chrys. xl. (Teubner ii. p. 199), 
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and always talking about persons, a thing least be- 
fitting philosophy?” “Least of all, indeed,” he 
said. 

XIII. “ For surely, Adeimantus, the man whose 
mind is truly fixed on eternal realities ® has no leisure 
to turn his eyes downward upon the petty affairs of 
men, and so engaging in strife with them to be filled 
with envy and hate, but he fixes his gaze upon the 
things of the eternal and unchanging order, and 
seeing that they neither wrong nor are wronged by 
one another, but all abide in harmony as reason bids, 
he will endeavour to imitate them and, as far as may 
be, to fashion himself in their likeness and assimilate*® 
himself to them. Or do you think it possible not to 
imitate the things to which anyone attaches himself 
with admiration?’’ “Impossible,” he said. “Then 
the lover of wisdom associating with the divine order 
will himself become orderly and divine in the measure 
permitted to man.?_ But calumny ° is plentiful every- 
where.” “Yes, truly.” “If, then,’’ I said, ‘ some 
Boethius, Cons. iii. 8 “‘respicite caeli spatium ... et 
aliquando desinite vilia mirari,’? Dante, Purg. 14: 


The heavens call you and o’er your heads revolving 
Reveal the lamps of beauty ever burning ; 
Your eyes are fixed on earth and goods dissolving, 
Wherefore He smites you, He, the all-discerning. 
Cf. Arnold, “A Summer Night,” in fine: 
... you remain 
A world above man’s head to let him see 
How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, etc. 


© ddopoodcba: suggests the duolwars Oéy Theaet. 176 B. Cf. 
What Plato Said, p. 578. 

2 Cf. on 493 p, and for the idea 383 c. 

* Cf. Hamlet ur. i, 141 “ thou shalt not escape calumny,” 
Bacchylides 12 (13). 202-203 Bporéy 5€ p&wos mdvrecct wey 
éotw én’ Epyoas. 
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vA , oe in 0H \ > a“ ré Xr 
modoi, ott GAyO} epi adrob Aéyopev, xade- 
navobar §1) tots didoodpors Kal dmotHoovew jpiv 
héyovow, ds otk dv mote dAdws evdauovyicere 
mods, €¢ pry adriv Siayparseray of TH Delp mapa- 
Selypare xpexpevor Cwypdpor; Ov xaderavoiow, 
ud > 4 2 ww 3 BS A - r4 
4 8° 6s, édvrep aicbwvta. aAAd 87 tiva Aéyes 
i@ a lol 4 ee 3 > , 
tpémov ths Staypadis; AaBovres, jv 8 eyed, 
dorep mivaxa woAw Te Kal On avOparrwr, mpd- 
Tov ev Kabapay mroujoear dv: 6 od mavu pddiov* 
3 3 ne = Ft Lg J hag 2 4 ~ ” 
GAN odv ofc dre rotTw dv ebfds tav dAdwy 





4 The philosopher unwillingly holds office. Cf. on 345 5. 

® éxe? is frequently used in Plato of the world of ideas. Cf. 
Phaedrus 250 s, Phaedo 109 ¥. 

¢ For the word m\drrew used of the lawgiver cf. 377 ¢, 
Laws 671 c, 712 8, 746 a, 800 n, Rep. 374 a, 877 c, 420 ¢, 
466 a, 588 c, ete. 

For the idea that the ruler shapes the state according to 
the pattern cf. infra 540 a-p. 

Plato applies the language of the theory of ideas to the 
“ social tissue ’’ here exactly as he applies it to the making 
of a tool in the Cratylus 389 c. In both cases there is a 
workman, the ideal pattern and the material in which it is 
more or less perfectly embodied. Such passages are the 
source of Aristotle’s doctrine of matter and form. Cf. Met. 
1044 a 25, De part. an. 639 b 25-27, 640 b 24 f., 642 a 10 ff., 
Dean. 403 b 3, Zeller, Aristot. (Eng.) i. p.357. Cf. also Gorg. 
503 v-E, Polit. 306 c, 309 p and Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
pp. 31-32. Cf. Alcinous, Eloaywyy il. (Teubner vi. p. 158 
A xara roy Oewpnrixdy Biov dparar, pedeTHoat eis dvOpanwy 707. 

4 Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1329 a 21 dperijs onpiovpydy. Cf. also 
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compulsion ¢ is laid upon him to practise stamping on 
the plastic matter of human nature in public and 
private the patterns that he visions there,? and not 
merely to mould ° and fashion himself, do you think 
he will prove a poor craftsman? of sobriety and justice 
and all forms of ordinary civie virtue*?” ‘‘ By no 
means,” he said. ‘“ But if the multitude become 
aware that what we are saying of the philosopher is 
true, will they still be harsh with philosophers, and will 
they distrust our statement that no city could ever be 
blessed unless its lineaments were traced / by artists 
who used the heavenly model?” “They will not be 
harsh,” he said, “if they perceive that. But tell 
me, what is the manner of that sketch you have in 
mind?” “ They will take the city and the characters 
of men, asthey might a tablet, and first wipe it clean—? 
no easy task. But at any rate you know that this 
would be their first point of difference from ordinary 


1275 b 29 with Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 229. Cf 
395 c Snmoupyols ehevGepias, Theages 125 a Syuovpydy . . . THs 
coptas. 

* Cf. Laws 968 a mpds rais dnuocias aperais, Phaedo 
82 a and supra, Vol. I. on 480c. Brochard, “‘ La Morale 
de Platon,” L’ Année Philosophique, xvi. (1905) p. 12 “La 
justice est appelée une vertu populaire.’’ This is a little 
misleading if he means that justice itself is ‘‘une vertu 
populaire.” 

? For dcaypdyear ef. 387 wp and Laws 778 a. See also 


- Stallbaum ad loc. 


9 Cf. Vol. I. on 426 p. This is one of the passages that 
may used or misused to class Plato with the radicals. 
Cf. 541 a, Laws 736 a-z, Polit. 293 vp, Euthyphro 2 p-3 a. 
H. W. Schneider, The Puritan Mind, p. 36, says, “ Plato 
claimed that before his Republic could be established the 
adult population must be killed off.” 

Cf. however Vol. I. Introd. p. xxxix, What Plato Said, 
p. 83, and infra, p. 76, note a on 502 B. 
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‘ A 
SpeikeAov, am éxetvou Texpaipdpevot, 6 57 Kab 
oe a 
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ri A a 3 ~ uw » . A 
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‘4 wv > > é / A 4 > , 
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C dotev, dws 6 Te pdrAtoTra avOpdeva 7On «is Goov 
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” € < fa > > s 7 ? tA 
édy, % ypady yévouro. *Ap’ obv, Fv 8 eyd, 
meOopev my exelvous, ods Suaterapevous éd” rds 
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* The theory of ideas frequently employs this image of 
the artist looking off to his model and back again to his 
work. Cf. on 484 c, and What Plato Said, p. 458, Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, p. 37. 

> je. the idea of justice. For ¢vors and the theory of ideas 
ef. infra 597 c, Phuedo 103 8, Parmen. 132 p, Cratyl. 389 c-p, 
390 F. 

© For dvdpeixedov cf. Cratyl, 424 5. 

4 7l. i, 131, Od. iii, 416. Cf. 589 pv, 500 c-n, Laws 818 
n-c, and What Plato Said, p. 578 on Theaet. 176 B, Cic. Tuse. 
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reformers, that they would refuse to take in hand 
either individual or state or to legislate before they 
either receiv ed a clean slate or themselves made it 
clean.” ‘‘ And they would be right,” he said. 
‘ And thereafter, do you not think that they would 
sketch the figure of the constitution?” ‘‘ Surely.’ 

““ And then, “T take it, in the course of the work 
they would glance ¢ frequently in either direction, at 
justice, beauty, sobriety and the like as they are in 
the nature of things,? and alternately at that which 
they were trying to reproduce in mankind, mingling 
and blending from various pursuits that hue of 
the flesh, so to speak, deriving their judgement from 
that likeness of humanity ¢ which Homer too called 
when it appeared in men the i image and likeness of 
God.?”” “ Right,” he said. ‘‘ And they would erase 
one touch or stroke and paint in another until 
in the measure of the possible* they had made 
the characters of men pleasing and dear to God 
as may be.” “ That at any rate’ would be the 
fairest painting.” ‘‘ Are we then making any im- 
pression on those who you said’ were advancing to 
attack us with might and main? Can we convince 
them that such a political artist of character and such 
a painter exists as the one we then were praising when 
our proposal to entrust the state to him angered them, 
and are they now in a gentler mood when they hear 
what we arenowsaying?”’ “ Much gentler,” he said, 


i. 26. 65 ‘“‘divina mallem ad nos.” Cf. also Tim. 90 a, 
Phaedr. 249 c. 

The modern reader may think of Tennyson, Jn Mem. - 
eviii. “‘ What find I in the highest place But mine own 
phantom chanting hymns?” Cf. also Adam ad loc. 

. * Cf. 500 p and on 493 pv. 
t For yotv ef. supra, Vol. ft. on 334 a. § Cf AT4£ a. 
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Od 7) mov. “Ext obv dypravobor Aeyovrav par, 
Ort, mplv av wéAews Td diddcodpov yevos éyxparés 
yerntat, ore moder ode qoAdiTats Kak@v matia 
éorat, ovddé 7 ToATeia, Hv puvlodAoyobpev Adyw, 
epyp ta Anipera; “lows, &by, Wrrov. BovAe 
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mavrdmay mpdovs yeyovevat kat zemetobat, tva, 
el A) tT, GANG aicyuvbdvres Guoroyjowow; Tdvu 
pev odv, én. 

XIV. Obrou pev totvuv, qv 8 éyw, Todo 
TeTreLopevor eorwv: Tobde de mépl Tis apdio- 
Byrijoet, ws ovK av Tuxotev yevdpevot Baothéwy 
exyovot 7 ions TAS pices piAdcogor; 038 av 
els, Ey. Tovodrous dé yevonevous os Toy a avayKn 
Siadbapivar, ¢ éxet tis Adyew; ws pev yap Xarerov 
owbijvar, Kal tuts Evyywpodpev> ws be ev mart 
TO xpovep Tay mavrwy ovdéroT ov dv els aw- 
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piv, Fw 8 eyed, eis tkavds yevdpuevos, moAw Exwv 

1 g@icev ADM: Adam reads ¢ijoer; see his note ad loc. 





@ Cf.591 a. This affirmation of the impossibility of denial 
or controversy is a motif frequent in the Attic orators, Cf. 
Lysias xxx. 26, xxxi. 24, xiii. 49, vi. 46, ete. 
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“if they are reasonable.”” “* How can they controvert 
it¢? Will they deny that the lovers of wisdom are 
lovers of reality and truth?’’ “That would be 
monstrous,” he said. ‘‘ Or that their nature as we 
have portrayed it is akin to the highest and best ?” 
“Not that either.” ‘“‘ Well, then, can they deny that 
such a nature bred in the pursuits that befit it will 
be perfectly good and philosophic so far as that can 
be said of anyone? Or will they rather say it of 
those whom we have excluded?” ‘Surely not.” 
“Will they, then, any longer be fierce with us when 
we declare that, until the philosophic class wins 
control, there will be no surcease of trouble for city 
or citizens nor will the polity which we fable® in 
words be brought to pass in deed?” “They will 
perhaps be less so,” he said. ‘“‘ Instead of less so, 
may we not say that they have been altogether 
tamed and convinced, so. that for very shame, if 
for no other reason, they may assent?” “ Certainly,” 
said he. 

XIV. “ Let us assume, then,” said I, ‘‘ that they 
are won over to this view. Will anyone contend that 
there is no chance that the offspring of kings and 
tulers should be bern with the philosophic nature ? ”’ 
“Not one,” he said. ‘‘ And can anyone prove that if 
so born they must necessarily be corrupted? The 
difficulty ¢ of their salvation we too concede ; but that 
in all the course of time not one of all could be saved,4 
will anyone maintain that?” ‘‘ How could he?” 
“ But surely,” said I, ‘“‘ the occurrence of one such is 

* Cf. 376 vp, Laws 632 £, S41 c, Phaedr. 276 ©. 
Frutiger, Les Mythes de Platon, p. 13, says Plato uses the 
word uiéos only once of his own myths, Polit. 268 kr. 

© Cf. Laws 711 p73 xaXeriv, and 495 a-B. 

@ Cf 404 a. 
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emidouna cy) jLeTa, TOUTO Aexréov, Tiva, TpOTTOV Type 
kal €x rive padre Te Kal emurmdevpdteov | ob 
owThpes évecovrat rijs moduretas, Kal KaTd 7otas 
ructas €KQaOTOL éedoroy dr7djrevor; Aexréov 
Hevrot, edn. \ Ovsév, Fv & eye, To copév jot 
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* Of, Epist. vii, 328 ¢ and Novotny, Plato’s Epistles, p ie 
Plato’s apparent radicalism again. Cf. on 501 a. a also 
Laws 709 ©, but note the qualification in 875 c, 713 u-714 a, 
691 c-p. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. pp. 381-383 seems to say 
that the els ixavds is the philosopher—Plato. 

> Note the different tone of 565 © A\aSwr opSdpa rerOduerov 
bxdovr. Cf. Phaedr. 260 ¢ aSdv wéiy woatrws Exovoay 
welOy. 

¢ tara on 499 vp, and Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, p. 43. 
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enough,* if he has a state which obeys him,” to realize¢ 
allthatnowseemsso incredible.” “‘ Yes, one isenough,” 
he said. “ For if such aruler,’’ I said, ‘‘ ordains the 
laws and institutions that we have described it is surely 
not impossible that the citizens should be content to 
carry them out.”” “By nomeans.” ‘ Wouldit, then, 
be at all strange or impossible for others to come to the 
opinion to which we have come4?”’ ‘I think not,” 
said he. ‘ And further that these things are best, if 
possible, has already, I take it, been sufficiently 
shown.” “Yes, sufficiently.’”’ ‘* Our present opinion, 
then, about this legislation is that our plan would be 
best if it could be realized and that this realization 
is difficult * yet not impossible.” “* That is the con- 
clusion,” he said. 

XV. ‘‘ This difficulty disposed of, we have next to 
speak of what remains, in what way, namely, and as a 
result of what studies and pursuits, these preservers * 
of the constitution will form a part of our state, and 
at what ages they will severally take up each study.”’ 
“Yes, we have to speak of that,” he said. ‘ I gained 
nothing,’’I said, ‘““by my cunning’ in omitting hereto- 
fore* the distasteful topic of the possession of women 
and procreation of children and the appointment of 
rulers, because I knew that the absolutely true and 
right way would provoke censure and is difficult of 
realization; for now I am none the less compelled 

>¢ Cf. Epist. vii. 327 -c, viii. 357 8 ff. 

* Cf. 502 a, Campbell’s note on Theaet. 144 a, and Wila- 
mowitz, Platon, ii. p. 208. 

7 Cf. on 412 a-B and 497 c-p, Laws 960 s. 463 8 is not 
quite relevant. 

9 For 76 copy cf. Euthydem. 293 pv, 297 pv, Gorg. 483 4, 
Herod. v. 18 rodro ovdév civar copdv, Symp. 214 a 7d cdgucna, 
Laches 183 v. 

* Cf. 423 £. 
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“ In Bk. V. 

> Cf. 412 p-x, 413 c-414 a, 430 a-B, 537, 540 a, Laws 751 c, 

© Cf. on 412 £, 413 c, Soph. 230 b. 

4 76 déyua Toiro is an illogical idiom. The antecedent is 
only implied. Cf. 373. c, 598 c. See my article in T'rans- 
actions of the American Phil. Assoc. xivii. (1916) pp. 205-236. 

¢ Cf. Theognis 417-418 raparplBouat date woNiBdw xpvess, 
ibid, 447-452, 1105-1106, Herod. vii. 10, Eurip. fr. 955 (N.). 

Cf. Zechariah xiii. 9 “I... will try them as gold is 
tried,’’ Job xxiii. 10 ‘‘ When he hath tried me I shall come 
forth as gold.” Cf. also 1 Peter i. 7, Psalm xii. 6, Ixvi. 10, 
Isaiah xlviii. 10. 

’ The translation preserves the intentional order of the 
Greek. For the idea cf. 414 a and 465 p-r and for G0Xa cf. 
4608. Cobet rejects cai 40a, but emendations are needless, 
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to discuss them. The matter of the women and 
children has been disposed of,* but the education of 
the rulers has to be examined again, I may say, from 
the starting-point. We were saying, if you recollect, 
that they must approve themselves lovers of the state 
when tested® in pleasures and pains, and make it 
apparent that they do not abandon ® this fixed faith ¢ 
under stress of labours or fears or any other vicissi- 
tude, and that anyone who could not keep that faith 
must be rejected, while he who always issued from 
the test pure and intact, like gold tried in the fire,¢ is 
to be established as ruler and to receive honours in 
life and after death and prizes as well.4 Something 
of this sort we said while the argument slipped by 
with veiled face? in fear* of starting ‘ our present de- 
bate.” ‘Most true,” he said; ‘‘ [remember.” ‘We 
shrank, my friend,” I said, ‘‘ from uttering the 
audacities which have now been hazarded. But now 
let us find courage for the definitive pronouncement 
that as the most perfect / guardians we must establish 
philosophers.”’ “ Yes, assume it to have been said,”’ 
said he, “ Note, then, that they will naturally be few,* 
for the different components of the nature which we 
said their education presupposed rarely consent to 


° Cf. Phaedr. 237 a, Epist. vii. 340 a. For the per- 
sonification of the Aédyos cf. What Plato Said, p. 500 on 
Protag. 361 a-s. So too Cie. Tuse. i. 45, 108 “sed ita tetra 
sunt quaedam, ut ea fugiat et reformidet oratio.” 

» Cf. 387 B. 

* Cf. the proverbial uh xwetv ra dxlvyra, do not move the 
immovable, “let sleeping dogs lie,” in Laws 684 p-r, 
9138. Cf.also Phileb. 16 c, and the American idiom “start 
something.” 

? Cf. 503 v, 341 B, 340 E, 342 D. 

* Cf. on 494.4 
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1 On the text see end of note a below. 


* The translation is correct. In the Greek the anacoluthon 
is for right emphasis, and the separation of veamkol re xal 
ucyahorperets from the other members of the list is also an 
intentional feature of Plato’s style to avoid the monotony of 
too long an enumeration. The two things that rarely com- 
bine are Plato’s two temperaments. The description of the 
orderly temperament begins with ofo: and of rocodro refers to 
the preceding description of the active temperament. The 
MSS. Save xai before veavixoi ; Heindorf, followed by Wilamo- 
witz, and Adam’s minor edition, put it before ofx. Burnet 
follows the mss. Adam’s larger edition puts xail veavexol re 
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grow in one; but for the most part these qualities 
are found apart.’’  “‘ What do you mean? ”’ he said. 
“ Facility in learning, memory, sagacity, quickness of 
apprehension and their accompaniments, and youth- 
ful spirit and magnificence in soul are qualities, you 
know, that are rarely combined in human nature with 
a disposition to live orderly, quiet, and stable lives ;¢ 
but such men, by reason of their quickness,” are driven 
about just as chance directs, and all steadfastness is 
gone out of them.”’ ‘‘ You speak truly,” he said. 


\ 


\ 


“And on the other hand, the steadfast and stable . 


temperaments, whom one could rather trust in use, 
and who in war are not easily moved and aroused to 
fear, are apt to act in the same way ° when confronted 
with studies. They are not easily aroused, learn with 
difficulty, as if benumbed,? and are filled with sleep 
and yawning when an intellectual task is set them.” 
“Tt is so,” he said. ‘But we affirmed that a man 
must partake of both temperaments in due and fair 
combination or else participate in neither the highest @ 
education nor in honours nor inrule.”’ “ And rightly,” 
he said. ‘Do younotthink, then, that sucha blend will 
be a rare thing?” “Ofcourse.” ‘“‘They must, then, 
be tested in the toils and fears and pleasures of which 
we then spoke,’ and we have also now to speak of a 


after érerac, The right meaning can be got from any of the 
texts in a good viva roce reading. 

Plato’s contrast of the two temperaments disregards the 
possible objection of a psychologist that the adventurous 
temperament is not necessarily intellectual. Cf. supra on 
375.c, and What Plato Said, Pp. 573 on Theaet, 144 a-s, Cic. 
Tuse. v. 24. Cf. Theaet. 144 a ff. 

© A touch of humour in a teacher. 

@ For the figure cf. Meno 80 a, 84.8 andc. 

© Lit. “most precise.” Cf. Laws 965 b axpiBeorépay wacdelar. 

4 In 412 c ff. 
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pabypact moAdois yupvalew Sei, oKomodvras et 
Kat Ta péytora pabhuata Suvatyn eorat éveyKelv, 
” , 5 s e € 2 a. 1 
504 eire Kal dmodetAtacer, worep of ev Tots aBAots 
dmodetkdvres. Tlpéwes ye tor 8%, &dn, odrw 
oxomety’ GANd rota 57) Ayers pabjuara péytora; 
XVI M ta La 8° > tA a 
. Morypovevers prev mov, tv eyo, dre 
< th n~ , f 

tTpitta elon Yuyis Siaornodpevoes EvvePiBalomev 
dtxarootvns Te. Tépt Kal owdhpoovvys Kat avdpeias 
Kal codias 6 éxaatov etn. Mr yap prnpovedov, 
” A A NK oy ¥ A - a - \ 
éfn, Ta AowTa av elny Sixatos py adxovew. "H xat 

A A > ~ \ a fa 3 i La 
Bro apoppnbev atrav; To aotov 84; "EAéyouev 
TOU, OTL, WS fev Suvarov iv KaAdora aired, KaT- 
weiy, aAdn paKporepa ein mepiodos, jy Trepe- 
edOovtt Katapavy ylyvorto, TOV HevTOU eumpoabev 
TpoEtpnpevew émojievas amodetfers oldy oi ey 
mpooaypat. Kal dpeis éapxety égare, Kal obrw 
87) epp70n Ta Tore Tis wey dxpiBetas, abs epol 
epaivero, Murf, ei 5é ope dpeoKdovTws, duets av 
todTo clowre. "AM gpnorye, HG petpiws: epat- 
Cero pv Kat tots dow. "AA, & ide, Fv & 


1 @0Xots Orelli: &Xows Mss. 


2 Of. infra 535 1, Protag, 326 c. 

> For the tripartite soul cf. Vol. I. on 435 a and 436 ps, 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 42, What Plato Said, p. 526 on 
Phaedo 68 c, p. 552 on Phaedr. 246 3, and p. 563 on Rep. 
435 B-c. 

¢ Of. Vol. I. on 435 v, Phaedr. 274 a, Friedlander, Platon, 
li. pp. 376-377, Jowett and Campbell, p. 300, Frutiger, 
Mythes de Platon, pp. 81 ff., and my Jdea of Good in 
Plato’s Republic (Univ. of Chicago Studies in Class. Phil. 
vol. i, p. 190). There is no mysticism and no obscurity. The 
longer way is the higher education, which will ena le the 
philosopher not only like ordinary citizens to do the right 
from habit and training, but to understand the reasons for it. 
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point we then passed by, that we must exercise them 
in many studies, watching them to see whether their 
nature is capable of enduring the greatest and most 
difficult studies or whether it will faint and flinch * as 
men flinch in the trials and contests of the body.” 
“ That is certainly the right way of looking at it,’’ he 
said. ‘ But what do you understand by the greatest 
studies ? ” 

XVI. ‘“‘ You remember, I presume,” said I, “ that 
after distinguishing three kinds? in the soul, we estab- 
lished definitions of justice, sobriety, bravery and 
wisdom severally.” ‘‘If I did not remember,” he 
said, “‘ I should not deserve to hear the rest.” ‘‘ Do 
you also remember what was said before this? ” 
“What?” “We were saying, I believe, that for 
the most perfect discernment of these things another 
longer way ° was requisite which would make them 
plain to one who took it, but that it was possible 
to add proofs on a par with the preceding discussion. 
And you said that that was sufficient, and it was on 
this understanding that what we then said was said, 
falling short of ultimate precision as it appeared to 
me, but if it contented you it is for you to say.” 
“Well,” he said, “it was measurably satisfactory to 
me, and apparently to the rest of the company.” 


The outcome of such an education is described as the vision 
of the idea of good, which for ethics and politics means a 
restatement of the provisional psychological definition of the 
cardinal virtues in terms of the ultimate elements of human 
welfare. For metaphysics and cosmogony the vision of the 
idea of good may mean a teleological interpretation of the 
universe and the interpretation of all things in terms of 
benevolent design. That is reserved for poetical and mythical 
treatment in the Timaeus. The Republic merely glances at 
the thought from time to time and returns to its own theme. 
Cf. also Introd., p. xxxv. 
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1A’ uw ‘ , js 4 5 A < @ , 
par’, edn, ovyvol macyovow adro Sid padvytav. 

T , b¢ - 8 > ra fod 64 hd 

ovrou b€ ye, Hv & eyo, rod mabjparos Hevea 
a , , LA A s 3 , ba 
mpoodet Pidaxt worews Te Kal vouwr. Eikds, 

= Lid Th 4 - > e aA ww 
6s. Tov paxpordpay toivvy, @ ératpe, edny, 
mepuTéov TH TowovTw, Kal ody Hrrov pavOdvovts 

ts hal é ud a ~ ‘3 > , 

movnréov 4 yuuvaloneveys 7, 0 viv bx éeAeyomer, 
Tod peyiorov te Kal pdadiora mpoorKovtos paby}- 

ee , ae o ? A lot Mw 
patos emt téAos otmote HEet. Od yap raira, én, 
if. > b ww ~ t * ec 
péytota, GAN ere re petlov duxatoodyns te Kal dv 
dupAPopev; Kati petlov, fv 8 ey, Kat adrav 

, 2 € 4 a oe ~ + 

TouTwv oby broypadny Set dorep viv Gedoacba, 
GANG THY TeAewraTHY dmepyaciay pr mapiévat: 
n > “a ee Es) wv ~ > / a. 
H ot yedotov, emt pév aAAots opixpod a€ious wav 
Tovey cuvTewopevous OTws 6 TL axpiPéoTaTa Kal 
kabapwrara e€er, Trav S€ peyloTwy pr) peyioras 


2 Cf. Cie. De fin. i, 1 “nee modus est ullus investigandi 
veri nisi inveneris.”’ 

Note not only the edifying tone and the unction of the 
style but the definite suggestion of Plato’s distaste for 
relativity and imperfection which finds expression in the 
eriticism of the homo mensura in the Theaetctus, in the state- 
ment of the Laws 716 c, that God is the measure of all things 
(What Plato Said, p. 631), and in the contrast in the Politicus 
283-284 between measuring things against one another and 
measuring them by an idea. Cf. infra 531 a. 
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“ Nay, my friend,” said I, ‘‘ a measure of such things 
that in the least degree falls short of reality proves 
no measure at all. For nothing that is imperfect is 
the measure of anything,? though some people some- 
times think that they have already done enough? and 
that there is no need of further inquiry.’’ “ Yes, 
indeed,”’ he said, “ many experience this because of 
their sloth.” ‘“ An experience,” said I, “ that least 
of all befits the guardians of a state and of its laws.”’ 
“That seems likely,’’ he said. “Then,” said f, 
“such a one must go around* the longer way and must 
labour no less in studies than in the exercises of the 
body ; or else, as we were just saying, he will never 
come to the end of the greatest study and that which 
most properly belongs to him.” “ Why, are not 
these things the greatest?” said he; “ but is there 
still something greater than justice and the other 
virtues we described ?”’ “‘ There is not only some- 
thing greater,” I said, ‘“‘ but of these very things we 
need not merely to contemplate an outline? as now, 
but we must omit nothing of their most exact 
elaboration. Or would it not be absurd to strain every 
nerve ¢ to attain to the utmost precision and clarity 
of knowledge about other things of trifling moment 
and not to demand the greatest precision for the 


> Cf. Menex. 234 a, Charm. 158 c, Symp. 2044, Epist. 
vii, $41 a. 

From here to the end of this Book the notes are to be used 
in connexion with the Introduction, pp. xxili-xxxvi, where the 
idea of good and the divided line are discussed. 

© Cf. Phaedr. 274 a. 

4 i.e. sketch, adumbration. The toypad7 is the account 
of the cardinal virtues in Bk. iv. 428-433. 
ty * For way moet cf. on $>8 c, for cuvrewouevous Luthydem. 

88 v. 
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a 7 t 2 s 45 X 
mpaypata mapexew avtiAapBavopevos. -olwat Sé 


TotTo paAdov- émel ote ye Tod dyabod iséa 
- fa 4 3 € A ft 
péyeorov pdOyua, moAAdKis axyKoas, } 87) Sixaa 
Kat TaAAa mpooypnodueva xpyoya Kai whéAya 
ylyverat. Kat viv ayeddv ofc8 ori pédd\Aw roiro 
A€yew, Kal mpds tovTm dtu adbriy ody ixavds 
iopev: ef S€ pty topev, dvev S€ radryns, ef 6 Tt 
a > > - > oe IQr tc oaA 
pdadwora rdAda émoraipeba, olof Sri oddév Hiv 
” oe 29> > ta f td ~ 
épedos, waTep odd Ei KeKTHEOd Ti dvev rob 
adyabob. 7 otes ru mAéov elvar mdcay KTiow éxrh- 

A ia > t4 n 4 cog ~ 
cba, pry pévrar ayabyy; 7 mavra taAda poveiv 


1 Bracketed by Scheiermacher, whom the Oxford text 
follows. Cf. also Adam ad lec. Stallbaum ad loc. defends. 


@ Such juxtaposition of different forms of the same word is 
one of the most common features of Plato’s style. Cf. 453 x 
tva év, 466 D mrdvra ravry, 467 D Tova TOAXOs, 496 C ovdeis 
ovdév, Laws 835 c uivy pdvos, 958 B éxdvta éxwy. Cf. also 
Protag. 327 », Gorg. 523 8, Symp. 217 3, Tim. 92 8, Phaedo 
109 3, Apol. 32 c, and Laws passim. 

> The answer is to the sense. Cf. 346 8, Crito 47 c, and vp, 
Laches 195 p, Gorg. 467 ©. See critical note. 

© Plato assumed that the reader will understand that the 
unavailing quest for ‘the good”? in the earlicr dialogues is 
an anticipation of the idea of good. Cf. supra Vol. I. on 
476 a and What Plato Said, p. 71. Wilamowitz, Platon, i. 
p. 567, does not understand. 

4 Cf. 508 x, 517 c, Cratyl. 418 &. Cf. Phileb. 64 © and 
What Plato Said, p. 534, on Phaedo 99 a. 
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greatest? matters?’’ “It would indeed,® ” he said; 
“but do you suppose that anyone will let you go 
without asking what is the greatest study and with 
what you think it is concerned?” “* By no means,” 
said I; ‘‘ but do you ask the question. You cer- 
tainly have heard it often, but now you either do not 
apprehend or again you are minded to make trouble 
for me by attacking the argument. I suspect it is 
rather the latter. For you have often heard¢ that the 
greatest thing tolearn is the idea of good? by reference 
towhich? just things’ and allthe rest become useful and 
beneficial. And now I am almost sure you know that 
this is what I am going to speak of and to say further 
that we have no adequate knowledge of it. And if we 
do not know it, then, even if without the knowledge of 
this we should know all other things never so well, 
you are aware that it would avail us nothing, just as 
no possession either is of any avail? without the posses- 
sion of the good. Ordo you think there is any profit” 
in possessing everything except that which is good, 
or in understanding all things else apart from the 


Plato is unwilling to confine his idea of good to a formula 
and so seems to speak of it asa mystery. It was so regarded 
throughout antiquity (ef. Diog. Laert. iii. 27), and by a 
majority of modern scholars. Cf. my Idea of Good in Plato’s 
Republic, pp. 188-189, What Plato Said, pp. 72, 230-231, 
Introd. Vol. I. pp. xl-xli, and Vol. II. pp. xxvii, xxxiv. 
~¢ Lit. “the use of which,” ze. a theory of the cardinal 
virtues is scientific only if deduced from an ultimate sanction 
or ideal. 

4 The omission of the article merely gives a vaguely 
generalizing colour. It makes no difference. 

9 For the idiom ovdév ddfedos cf. Euthyph. 4 £, Lysis 208 z, 
supra 365 B, Charm. 155 E, etc. 

Cf. 427 a, Phaedr. 275 c, Cratyl. 387 a, Euthyd. 288 x, 
Laws 751 3, 944 p, etc. 
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@ caddy d¢ cai dyabdv suggests but does not mean Kadoxa-yabdy 
in its half-technical sense. The two words fill out the rhythm 
with Platonic fulness and are virtual synonyms. Cf. Philebd. 
65 a and Symp. 210-211 where because of the subject the 
xaNév is substituted for the dyabsy. 

* So Pohis and Callicles in the Gorgias and later the 
Epicureans and Cyrenaies. Cf. also What Plato Said, p. 131; 
Eurip. /ippol. 382 ol & Adoviv wpobévres dvTl rod Kadod, and 
supra on 329 a-b. 

There is no contradiction here with the Philebus. Plato 
doesnot himself say that either pleasure or knowledge is the 
goo 

¢ Kopiporépors is very slightly if at all ironical here. Cy. 
the Amcrican “ sophisticated in recent use. See too Theat. 
156 a, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1905 a 18 of xaplevtes. 

4 Plato does not distinguish synonyms in the style of 
Prodicus (cf. Protag. 337 a ff.) and Aristotle (cf. Eth. Nic. 
1140-11-11) when the distinction is irrelevant to his purpose. 
Ch. Luthyd. 281 p, Theaet. 176 8 with 176 c. 

* Cf. 428 a-c, Euthydem. 288 pv f., Laws 961 © 6 wept ri 
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good while understanding and knowing nothing that is 
fair and good??” “ No, by Zeus, I do not,” he said. 
XVII. “ But, furthermore, you know this too, that 
the multitude believe pleasure® to be the good, and 
the finer® spirits intelligence or knowledge.4”’ “* Cer- 
tainly.”” ‘‘ And you are also aware, my friend, that 
those who hold this latter view are not able to point 
out what knowledge® it is but are finally compelled 
to say that itis the knowledge of the good.” “Most 
absurdly,” he said. “Is it not absurd,” said I, “ if 
while taunting us with our ignorance of the good they 
turn about and talk to us as if we knew it? For they 
say it is the knowledge of the good,/ as if we under- 
stood their meaning when they utter’ the word 
good.’”’ ‘‘ Most true,” he said. “ Well, are those 
who define the good as pleasure infected with any less 
confusion® of thought than the others? Or are not 
they in like manner‘ compelled to admit that there 


voids. See Unity of Plato’s Thonght, n. 650. The demand 
for specification is frequent in the dialogues. Cf. Euthyph. 
13 pv, Laches 192 F, Gorg. 451 a, Charm. 165 c-e, Alc. f. 
124 © ff. 

4 There is no “the” in the Greek. Emendations are idle. 
Plato is supremely indifferent to logical precision when it 
makes no difference for a reasonably intelligent reader. Cf. 
my note on Phileb. 11 8-c in Class. Phil. vol. iii. (19038) 
pp. 343-345. 

9 $6éyEwvrat logically of mere physical utterance (ef. Theaet. 
157 B), not, I think, as Adam says, of high-sounding oracular 
utterance. 

* Lit. “ wandering,” the mark of error. Cf. 484.8, Lysis 
213 ©, Phaedo 79 c, Soph. 230 8, Phaedr, 263 8, Parmen. 135, 
Laws 962 v. 

* «al otro: is an illogical idiom of over-particularization. 
The sentence begins renerally and ends specifically. Plato 
does not care, since the meaning is clear. Cf. Protag. 336 c, 
Gorg. 456 c-p, Phaedo 62 a. 
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2 A distinct reference to Callicles’ admission in Gorgias 
499 B ras ev Bedrrlous jdovds, ras 6& yelpous, cf. 499 c, 
Rep. 561 c, and Phileb. 13 c mdoas duolas clvar. Stenzel’s 
notion (Studien zur Intw. d. Plat. Dialektik, p. 98) that in 
the Philebus Plato ‘‘ist von dem Standpunkt des Staates 
503c weit entfernt”’ is uncritical. The Republic merely 
refers to the Gorgias to show that the question is disputed 
and the disputants contradict themselves, 

> dugusByrjoes is slightly disparaging, cf. Theaet. 163 c, 
158 c, 198 c, Sophist 233 B, 225 8, but less so than épifecv 
in Protag. 337 a. 

¢ Men may deny the reality of the conventional virtues 
but not of the ultimate sanction, whatever itis. Cf. Theaet. 
167 c, 172 a-z, and Shorey in Class. Phil. xvi. (1921) 
pp. 164-168. 

4 Cf. Gory. 468 B 76 ayalov dpa dtdxovres, supra 505 s-B, 
Phileb. 20 v, Symp. 206 a, Luthyd. 278 ©, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 
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are bad pleasures??’’ “‘ Most assuredly.” “The 
outcome is, I take it, that they are admitting the same 
things to be both good and bad, are they not?” 
“Certainly.” ‘‘ Then is it not apparent that there 
are many and violent disputes® about it?” ‘‘ Of 
course.” ‘‘ And again, is it not apparent that while 
in the case of the just and the honourable many would 
prefer the semblance* without the reality in action, 
possession, and opinion, yet when it comes to the good 
nobody is content with the possession of the appear- 
ance but all men seek the reality, and the semblance 
satisfies nobody here?” ‘‘ Quite so,” he said. 
“That, then, which every soul pursues 4 and for its sake 
does all that it does, with an intuition ¢ of its reality, 
but yet baffled’ and unable to apprehend its nature 
adequately, or to attain to any stable belief about it 
as about other things,’ and for that reason failing of 
any possible benefit from other things,—in a matter 
of this quality and moment, can we, I ask you, allow 
a like blindness and obscurity in those best citizens * 


1173 a, 1094 ob rdvra égierat, Zeller, Aristot. i. pp. 344-345, 
379, Boethius iii. 10, Dante, Purg. xvii. 127-129. 

¢ Cf. Phileb. 64 a uavrevréov. Cf. Arnold’s phrase, God 
and the Bible, chap. i. p. 23 ‘approximate langua: 
thrown out as it were at certain great objects which the 
human mind augurs and feels after.” 
~ As throughout the minor dialogues. Cf. What Plato 

aid, p. 71. 

~* Because, in the language of Platonic metaphysics, it is 
the rapovcia rot dyaGod that makes them good; but for the 
practical purpose of ethical theory, because they need the 
sanction. Cf. Introd. p. xxvii, and Montaigne i. 24 “ Toute 
aultre science est dommageable a celuy qui n’a la science de 
la bonté.”” 

* As in the “longer way”’ Plato is careful not to commit 
himself to a definition of the ideal or the sanction, but 
postulates it for his guardians. 
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Xx ~ ” A 4 > ~ if x > 
ra Tav dhAwy pev exew eimety Sdypata, Td 8 
atroé uy, Tooodrov xpovov TEpt Taira mpaypaTevd- 
C pevov. Ti dai; dv 8 eyed: Sone? cor Sixacov evar 
wept dv tis pr olde r€yew ws eiddra; Oddapds 
> ww € is. z= ¢€ ia ane 50” a 
y, &6n, ws ciddra, cds pévtor olduevoy rail” & 
oterat eedew A€yew. Ti S€; elzov: ode Yobnoa 
Tas dvev éemorins Sdfas, ws maoa aloypal; 
dv ai BéeAtvorat tuddai- 7) SoKxoéol zi cot tuddrAdv 





2 The personal or ab urbe condita construction. Cf. 
Theaet. 169 ¥. 

> The guardians must be able to give a reason, which they 
can do only by reference to the sanction. For the idea that 
the statesinan must know better than other men cf. Laws 
968 a, 964 c, $58 v-F, 817 c, Xen. Alem. iii. 6. 8. 

¢ Yor the effect of the future perfect cf. 457 B Aedé£erau, 
465 a mpooreraéerat, Kurip. feracleidae 980 rempdcerar. 
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to whose hands we are to entrust all things?” 
“ Least of all,’ hesaid. “I fancy, at any rate,” said 
I, “ that the just and the honourable, if their relation 


-and reference to the good is not known,? will not have 


secured a guardian? of much worth in the man thus 
ignorant, and my surmise is that no one will under- 
stand them adequately before he knows this.”’ “ You 
surmise well,” he said. ‘‘ Then our constitution will 
have its perfect and definitive organization® only when 
such a guardian, who knows these things, oversees it.” 

XVIII. “ Necessarily,” he said. ‘“ But you your- 
self, Socrates, do you think that knowledge is the 
good or pleasure or something else and different ? ”’ 
“ What a man itis,’ said]; “ you madeit very plain? 
long ago that you would not ‘be satisfied with what 
others think about it.” ‘ Why, it does not seem 
right to me either, Socrates,” he said, “to be ready to 
state the opinions of others but not one’s own when 
one has occupied himself with the matter so long.*”’ 
“ But then,” said I, “ do you think it right to speak 
as having knowledge about things one does not 


know?” “ By no means,” he said, ‘as having 
knowledge, but one ought to ee willing to tell as his 
opinion ‘what he opines.’ Nay,” said I, “ have 


you not observed that opinions divorced from know- 
ledge‘ are ugly things? The best of them are 
blind Ordo you think that those who hold some 


4 For the personal construction cf. 348 £, Isoc. To Nic. 1. 
xatagarijs is a variation in this idiom for 64A0s. Cf. also 
Theaet. 189 c, Symp. 221 8, Charm. 162 c, ete. 

‘of. 367 D-E. 
his is not a contradiction of Jeno 97 B, Theaet. 201 B-c, 
i Phileb. 62 a-p, but simply a different context and 
emphasis, Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 47, nn. 338 
and 339. 
* Cf. on 484.c, Phaedr. 270 &. 
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Staddepew ddcr dpOds mopevopevwy of avev vob 


ddnbés te S0EdLovtes; Oddér, Edn. BovdAee odv 


D aicypa Pedoacba: tuddd re Kal oxdda, é&dv map’ 


Gawv dxovew davd te kal kadd; M1 mpos Atds, 
a OO > zr , « TA , ¢ aN 2 
4S ds, & Lwxpares, 6 DAavewv, worep emt réder 
av dmooTis. dpkéce. yap nul, Kav worep 
Suxacocdvns wépt Kat awdpoatyns Kal tov dAwv 
SeAAdes, obrw Kai wept rob ayabod SédAOns. Kai 
A > , z \ aes f : aS ~ ‘ ta “y és 

yap enol, Av 8 eyd, @ étaipe, kat udda aprécet: 
> Ne a e , > , 

GAN Saws py oby olds 7” Ecopae, mpoOvpodpevos 
S€ doynpovdy yéAwra ddAjow. aad’, d pakdptot, 

# 


> ‘ > é col 
Eadro peév ti mor’ éoti tayabov, edowpev 76 viv 


50 


~ 


elvat: mAdov yap pou gaiverar } Kata Thy Tap- 
otcay dppry édixéobar Tob ye SoKxobvros euot Ta 
viv: ds dé Exyovds te Tob ayabot dalverar Kat 
dpodtatos éxeivw, Aéyew eOdlw, ei Kai tylv 
pidov, et Sé py, éav. *AAA’, edn, Aéyer etcabhts 
yap Tod matpos amotices tiv Siuyynow. Bov- 
Aotunv av, elmov, evé re Svvacbae adriy amodobvas 





® Probably an allusion to the revelation of the mysteries. 
Cf. Phaedr. 250 c, Phileb. 16 c, Rep. 518 c, 478 c, 479 v, 
518 a. It is fantastic to see in it a reference to what Cicero 
calls the lumina orationis of Isocratean style. The rhetoric 
and synonyms of this passage are not to be pressed. 

> Cf. Phileb. 64.¢ éwi pév rots Tod dyabot Hin mpoddpors, 
“we are now in the vestibule of the good.” 

© kal pdda, ‘jolly well,”” humorous emphasis on the point 
that it is much easier to “define” the conventional virtues 
than to explain the “sanction.”” Cf. Symp. 189 a, Huthydem. 
298 v-r, Herod. viii. 66. It is frequent in the Republic. 
Ritter gives forty-seven cases. I have fifty-four! But the 
point that matters is the humorous tone. Cf e.g. 610. 

4 Excess of zeal, tpo@vuia, seemed laughable to the Greeks. 
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true opinion without intelligence differ appreciably 
from blind men who go the right way?” “ They 
do not differ at all,” he said. “‘Isit, then, ugly things 
that you prefer to contemplate, things blind and 
crooked, when you might hear from others what is 
‘luminous¢® and fair?” ‘‘ Nay, in heaven’s name, 
Soerates,”’ said Glaucon, “‘ do not draw back, as it 
were, at the very goal.? For it will content us if 
you explain the good even as you set forth the 
nature of justice, sobriety, and the other virtues.” 
“It will right well¢ content me, my dear fellow,” I 
said, “‘ but I fear that my powers may fail and that 
in my eagerness | may cut a sorry figure and become 
a laughing-stock.¢ Nay, my beloved, let us dismiss 
for the time being the nature of the good in itself ;¢ for 
to attain to my present surmise of that seems a pitch 
above the impulse that wings my flight to-day.’ But 
of what seems to be the offspring of the good and 
most nearly made in its likeness? I am willing to 
speak if you too wish it, and otherwise to let the 
matter drop.”’ ‘‘ Well, speak on,’’ he said, “* for you 
‘will duly pay me the tale of the parent another time.” 
“IT could wish,” I said, ‘‘ that I were able to make 
Cf. my interpretation of Iliad i. in fine, Class. Phil. xxii. 
(1927) pp. 222-223. 

¢ Cf. More, Principia Ethica, p. 17 ‘Good, then, is 
indefinable; and yet, so far as ] know, there is only one 
ethical writer, Professor Henry Sidgwick, who has clearly 
recognized and stated this fact.” 

* This is not superstitious mysticism but a deliberate 
refusal to confine in a formula what requires cither a volume 
orasymbol. See Introd. p. xxvii, and my Idea of Good in 
Plato’s Republic, p. 212. 7a viv repeats 7d viv elvac(ef. Tim. 
48 c), as the evasive phrase efcaéf&s below sometimes lays the 
topic on the table, never to be taken up again. Cf. 347 £ 
and 430 c. 

® Cf. Laws 897 v-e, Phaedr. 246 a. 
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kal buds Kopicacba, adda po) woTep viv rods 
, , ~ a 
TOKOUS fLovov. TOUTOV bé 0) OUV TOV TOKOV TE Kat 
: Fe this i 4 
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# 4 ~ > ~ 
pevroe py 7h eEarariow buds axwy, KiBdnAov 
> a A ~ 
droéibods Tov Adyov Tod réKov. EdAaBnodueba, 
” * 8 v. LAA A / 4 
épn, kata Sdvapuv: adda pedvov Aéye. Aropodo- 
7 , ? wv nn 
ynodpevds y, ednv éyw, kai dvapricas buds Ta 
> > ~ 
tT é& ois eumpoober pyOévra Kai dddore On 
BodAdnis eipnueva. Ta wota; FS ds. ToAda 
fs x 
Kadd, Hv 8 eyd, kal wodAAa ayaba Kat exaora 
4 > é , * , ~ ig 
otrws elval dapév te Kal Swopilouer TH Adyw. 
(43) x f K ‘ t | A 57, Ao *, b) A > 06 
apev yap. Kat adro 8% Kaddv Kai adro dyabor 
\ o A , a é ¢ x mond 
Kal obTw mepl mavTwr, a TATE WS TOAAG ETiBELeED, 
Z; EN a 
mdéAw ad Kaz’ iSéav pilav éxdotov as puds ovons 
f 
Tietes 6 oTw ExacTov mpocayopevouer. "Kort 
~ A ~ ~ 
tatra. Kai ra pév 89 dpacba dapev, voeiobar 
> ” EN a ~ 
CS ob, ras 8 ad iS€as vociobar wer, dpacba 8 od. 
Havrdzact pev otv. Té ody dpdpev jydv adrdév 
‘ e a, ~ OD a 3 ~~ x > am ta 
7a dpwpeva; TH diser, efn. Odxody, qv 8 eva, 
x > ~ *. E) / % Cal a > eA 
Kal ako Ta dkovdpeva, Kat tais ddAas aicbjcecr 
ndvra Ta aicOytd; Ti pv; Ap” odv, Hv 8 eyed, 
evvevdnkas Tov Tav alcOjcewv Snutoupyov sow 





@ This playful interlude relieves the monotony of argument 
and is a transition to the symbolism. réxos means both 
interest and offspring. Cf. 555 ©, Polit, 267 a, Aristoph. 
Clouds 34, Thesm. 845, Pindar, Ol. x. 12. The equivocation, 
which in other languages became a metaphor, has played a 
great part in the history of opinion about usury. Cf. the 
article ‘‘ Usury” in Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Relig. and 
Ethies, and Antonio’s 

. . . when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend ? 
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and you to receive the payment and not merely as 
now ‘the interest. But at any rate receive this 
interest ¢ and the offspring of the good. Have a care, 
however, lest I deceive you unintentionally with a 
false reckoning of the interest.”” “ We will do our 
best,” he said, ‘‘ to be on our guard. Only speak on.” 
“Yes,” I said, “after first coming to an understanding 
with you and reminding you of what has been said 
here before and often on other occasions.””’ ‘‘ What ?’’ 
said he. ‘‘ We predicate ‘to be ’* of many beautiful 
things and many good things, saying of them severally 
that they are, and so define them in our speech.” “‘We 
do.” “ And again, we speak of a self-beautiful and of a 


~ good that is only and merely good, and so, in the 


case of all the things that we then posited as many, 
we turn about and posit each as a single idea or 
aspect, assuming it to be a unity and call it that 
which each really is.¢’”” “It is so.” “‘ And the one 
class of things we say can be seen but not thought. 
while the ideas can be thought but not seen.” “ By 
all means.”’ “‘ With which of the parts of ourselves, 
with which of our faculties, then, do we see visible 
things?” ‘‘ With sight,’”’ he said. ‘‘ And do we 
not,” I said, ‘‘ hear audibles with hearing, and per- 
ceive all sensibles with the other senses ? ” ‘‘ Surely.” 
““ Have vou ever observed,” said I, ‘ how much the 

> Cf. 475 2 f. Plato as often begins by a restatement of 
the theory of ideas, i.e. practically of the distinction between 
the concept and the objects of sense. Cf. Rep. 596 a ff... 
Phaedo 108 8 ff. 

¢ The modern reader will never understand Plato from 
peters that talk about “ Being.” Cf. What Plato Said, 

e De 
e 6 éorw is technical for the reality of the ideas. Cf. 
Phaedo 75 8, D, 78 D, Parmen. 129 8, Symp. 211 c, Rep. 490 8, 
532 a, 597 a. 
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modutehcorarny tiv Too opav te Kat dpadoba 
Sdvapw _ cOnptodpynaey; Od navy, ey. "AAW’ 
ade oKéret. éorw 6 Tt mpoodet dof Kal pore 
yévous ¢ dANou els TO THY pev akovew, Thy dé a dxove- 
cba, 6 éav By Tapayevyras Tpitov, % pev odk 
axovoetat, 7 dé ouUK dxovobycerat; Ovsevds, &y. 
Ofna bé Ye Hv & éyw, 008’ dddas mwoAdals, va 
pa) ei ort obdepud, TowovTou mpoodet oddevds. 7 
av twa exes ciety; Oden & eywye, 4 8° és. Ty 
dé tis dews Kal rod dpatod otk évvoeis ort 
mpoadetrars és; *Evovons mou ev dppacty 
dipews kal emixetpobvros Tob éxovTos xpHjobae 
abTH, mapotons o¢ xpéas ev avrois, edy Bh 
mapayévyta. yévos tpitov idia én’ adtod tobro 
meduxds, olofa, Ste } Te dys ovdév operat TA TE 
xpwpara eorat ddpara. Tivos 57 Adyeis, edn, 
tovtov; “O 6) od Karels, Vy & eyo, dds. 
AAn G4, én, evess. Od opixpé dpa dda 7% Tod 
dpav aloOyats Kai 7 Tob opacbar ddvapis Tav 
aw Eulede cw TyLUwT pep buy eCuyyoar, elzep 
By drepov 76 das. “Add pyr, by, ToAdoD ye 
Sef dripov elvar. 


® Creator, dyuoupyds, God, the gods, and nature, are all 
virtual synonyms in such passages. 

> Cf. Phaedr. 250 v, Tim. 45 B. 

¢ This is literature, not science. Plato knew that sound 
required a medium, 7’im. 67 ». But the statement here is 
true enough to illustrate the thought. 

4 Lit. “kind of thing,” yévos. Cf. 507 c-p. 

¢ Cf. Troland, The Mystery of Mind, p. 82: “ In order that 
there should be vision, it is not sufficient that a physical 
object should exist before the eyes. ‘There must also be a 
pounce fe so-called ‘light.’*’ Cf. Sir John Davies’ poem on 
the Sou 
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greatest expenditure the creator® of the senses has 
lavished on the faculty of seeing and being seen ??” 
“Why, no, I have not,” he said. ‘‘ Well, look at it 
thus. Do hearing and voice stand in need of another 
medium °¢ so that the one may hear and the other be 
heard, in the absence of which third element the 
one will not hear and the other not be heard?” 
“They need nothing,” he said. ‘‘ Neither, I fancy,” 
said I, “ do many others, not to say that none require 
anything of the sort. Or do you know of any?” 
“Not I,” he said. “ But do you not observe that 
vision and the visible do have this further need ?”’ 
“How?” “ Though vision may be in the eyes and 
its possessor may try to use it, and though colour be 
present, yet without the presence of a third thing 4 
specifically and naturally adapted to this purpose, 
you are aware that vision will see nothing and the 
colours will remain invisible.¢ ” “What / is this thing 
of which you speak?” he said. “‘ The thing,” | 
said, “‘ that you call light.”” ‘You say truly,” he 
replied. “ The bond, then, that yokes together visi- 
bility and the faculty of sight is more precious by no 
slight form’ than that which unites the other pairs, 
if light is not without honour.” “ It surely is far 
from being so,”’ he said. 


But as the sharpest eye discerneth nought 
Except the sunbeams in the air do shine ; 
So the best soul with her reflecting thought 
Sees not herself without some light divine. 


1 Plato would not have tried to explain this loose colloquial 
genitive, and we need not. 

* The loose Herodotean-Thucydidean-Isocratean use of 
iéa. Cf. Laws 689 pv xal 7d opexpédrarov eidos. “Form” 
over-translates iéég here, which is little more than a synonym 
for yévos above. Cf. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 250. 
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XIX. Twa oy exees airedcacbae Tay ev odpav® 
Dedv Tovrov KUptov, ob jy 76 pas oyw Te rove 
Spav 6 Te KdMara rat 7. opdipeva opaobar; 
’Oviep Kat av, ébn, Kat of dAdo Tov FALov yap 
SHArov dott épwrds. “Ap odv ade mépuney dys 
Tpos Tobrov ov Dedv ; Ids; Oden € éorw TAvos % 
oubes ovre auri ore ev @ eyyiyverat, 6 8) Ka- 

B Aodpev 6, Opypsc.. Oo yap obv. “AMV Wtoedorardv 
ye olwat Trav mept Tas atcbnoes Opydvay. Toad 
ye. Odxodv cat thy duvapuv, nv exer, ex tovTov 
Taplevomevnvy womep emipputov KéxTyTat; Tlavy 
pev obv. “Ap odv od Kat 6 FAtos dys pev odK 
éotw, aittos 8 dv adris oparat bn’ adris Tavrns; 





® Plato was willing to call the stars gods as the barbarians 
did (Cratyl. 397 p, Aristoph. Peace 406 ff., Herod. iv. 188). 
Cf. Laws 821 8, 899 B, 950 p, Apol. 26 v, Lpinomis 985 zs, 
988 p. 
> Cf. my Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic, pp. 223-225, 
Reinhardt, Kosmos und Sympathie, pp. 374-384, Arnold, 
“ Mycerinus ”: 
Yet, surely, O my people, did I deem 
Man’s justice from the all-just Gods was given; 
A light that from some upper fount did beam, 
Some betier archetype, whose seat was heaven; 
A light that, shining from the blest abodes, 
Did shadow somewhat of the life of Gods. 


Complete Poems of Henry More, p. 77: 


Lift myself up in the Theologie 
Of heavenly Plato. There I'll contemplate 
The Archetype of this sunne, that bright Idee 
Of steddie Good, that doth his beams dilate 
Through all the worlds, all lives and beings 
propagate... 

... a fair delineament 
Of that which Good in Plato’s school is hight, 
His T’agathon with beauteous rayes bedight. 
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XIX. “‘ Which one can you name of the divinities 
in heaven ¢ as the author and cause of this, whose light 
makes our vision see best and visible things to be 
seen?” ‘‘Why, the one that you too and other people 
mean,” he said; “‘ for your question evidently refers to 
thesun.®”’ “Is not this, then, the relation of vision to 
that divinity?”’ “What?” ‘ Neither vision itself nor 
its vehicle, which we call the eye, is identical with the 
sun.” ‘‘ Why, no.” ‘“ But it is, I think, the most 
sunlike ¢ of all the instruments of sense.”’ “‘ By far the 
most.” ‘‘ And does it not receive the power which 
it possesses as an influx, as it were, dispensed from 
the sun?” “Certainly.”’ ‘Is it not also true that 
the sun is not vision, yet as being the cause ¢ thereof 


Mediaeval writers have much to say of Plato’s mysterious 
Tagathon. Aristotle, who rejects the idea of good, uses 
raya0éy in much the same way. 
It is naive to take the language of Platonic unction too 
literally. Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 394 ff. 
¢ Cf. 509 a, Plotinus, Enn. i. 6. 9 od yap av mwrore elder 
édOaruds HAcoy FrAcoedHs wh -yeryeynuévos and vi. 7. 19, Cic. 
Tusc. i. 25. 63 in fine * quod si in hoc mnndo fieri sine deo 
non potest, ne in sphaera quidem eosdem motus Archimedes 
sine divino ingenio potuisset imitare,’’ Manilius ii. 115: 
quis caelum posset nisi caeli munere nosse, 
et reperire deum nisi qui pars ipse deorum? 
Goethe’s 


War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 
Die Sonne kénnt es nie erblicken, 
and Goethe to Eckermann, Feb. 26, 1824: ‘‘ Hatte ich nicht 
die Welt durch Anticipation bereits in mir getragen, ich ware 
mit sehenden Augen blind geblieben.” 
4 Cf. Complete Poems of Henry More, p. 113: 


Behold a fit resemblance of this truth, 
The Sun begetteth both colours and sight . . ., ete. 
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@ je, creation was the work of benevolent design. This is 
one of the few passages in the Iepublic where the idea of 
good is considered in relation to the universe, a thesis re- 
served for poctical or mythical development in the Timaeus. 
It is idle to construct a systematic metaphysical theology for 
Plato by identification of réya0év here either with God or 
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is beheld by vision itself?’’ “‘ That is so,” he said. 
“ This, then, you must understand that I meant by the 
offspring of the good * which the good begot to stand 
in a proportion ® with itself: as the good is in the in- 
telligible region to reason and the objects of reason, 
so is this in the visible world to vision and the objects 
of vision.”” ‘‘ How is that?” he said; ‘‘ explain 
further.”’ “‘ You are aware,” I said, ‘‘ that when the 
eyes are no longer turned upon objects upon whose 
colours the light of day falls but that of the dim 
luminaries of night, their edge is blunted and they 
appear almost blind, as if pure vision did not dwell 
in them.” ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” he said. ‘‘ But when, I 
take it, they are directed upon objects illumined by 
the sun, they see clearly, and vision appears to reside 
in these same eyes.” “‘ Certainly.’’ ‘‘ Apply this 
comparison to the soul also in this way. When it is 
firmly fixed on the domain where truth and reality 
shine respléndent¢ it apprehends and knows them and 
appears to possess reason; but when it inclines to 
that region which is mingled with darkness, the world 
of becoming and passing away, it opines only and its 
edge is blunted, and it shifts its opinions hither and 
thither, and again seems as if it lacked reason.” ‘‘ Yes, 
it does.” “ This reality, then, that gives their truth to 
the objects of knowledge and the power of knowing 
hod as ideas as a whole. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, 

. Gls. 
y > Cf. Gorg. 465 s-c, infra 510 a-p, 511 F, 530 D, 534 a, 
576 c, Phaedo 111 a-s, Tim. 29 c, 32 a-s. For drddoyov 
in this sense cf. 511 Fr, 534 4, Phaedo 110 p. 

© Plato’s rhetoric is not to be pressed. Truth, being, the 
good, are virtual synonyms. Still, for Plato's ethical and 
political philosophy the light that makes things intelligible 
is the idea of good, i.e. the “sanction,” and not, as some 
commentators insist. the truth. 
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2 No absolute distinction can be drawn between cfdos and 
idea i in Plato. But iééa may be used to carry the notion of 
“apprehended aspect’ which I think is more pertinent here 
than the metaphysical entity of the idea, though of course 
Plato would affirm that. Cf. 369 4, Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
p- 35, What Plato Said, p. 585, Class. Phil. xx. (1925) p. 347. 
> The meaning is clear, We really understand and know 
anything only when we apprehend its purpose, the aspect of 
the good that it reveals. Cf. Introd. pp. xxxv-xxxvi. The 
position and case of yeyrworxouérys are difficult. But no 
change proposed is any improvement. 
¢ Plato likes to cap a superlative by a further degree 
of completeness, a climax beyond the climax. Cf. 4058 
alcxicrov .. . aicxtory, 578 B, Symp. 180 a-B and Bury ad 
loc. The same characteristic ean be observed in his method, 
e.g. in the Symposium where Agathon’s speech, which seems 
the climax, is surpassed by that of Socrates; similarly in the 
Gorgias and the tenth book of the Republic. Cf. Friedlander, 
Platon, i. p. 174, supra Introd. p. }xi. 
This and the next half page belong, I think, to rhetoric 
rather than to systematic metaphysics. Plato the idealist 
uses transcendental language of his ideal, and is never willing 
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to the knower, you must say is the idea ¢ of good, and 
you must conceive it as being the cause of knowledge, 
and of truthin so far as known.? Yet fair as they both 
are, knowledge and truth, in supposing it to be some- 
thing fairer still¢ than these you will think rightly 
of it. But as for knowledge and truth, even as in 
our illustration it is right to deem light and vision 
sunlike, but never to think that they are the sun, so 
here it is right to consider these two their counter- 
parts, as being like the good or boniform,? but to think 
that either of them is the good? is not right. Still 
higher honour belongs to the possession and habit * of 
the good.” ‘‘An inconceivable beauty you speak of,” 
he said, “‘ if it is the source of knowledge and truth, 
and yet itself surpasses them in beauty. For you 
surely 9 cannot mean that it is pleasure.” “‘ Hush,” 


to admit that expression has done justice to it. But Plato 
the rationalist distinctly draws the line between his religious 
language thrown out at an object and his definite logical and 
practical conclusions. Cf. e.g. Meno $1 v-r. 

4 dyaGoe.d} occurs only here in classical Greek literature. 
Plato quite probably coined it for his purpose. 

¢ There is no article in the Greek. Plato is not scrupulous 
to ‘orga tad good and the good here. Cf. on 505, p. 89, 
note f. 

ts is not yet in Plato quite the technical Aristotelian 
“habit.” However Protag. 344 c approaches it. C/. also 
Phileb. 11 p, 41 c, Ritter-Preller, p. 285. 

Plato used many words in periphrasis with the genitive, 
eg. Gus Laws 625 c, yéveots Laws 691 8, Tim. 73 B, 76 F, 
poipa Phaedr. 255 8, 274 5, Menex. 249 8, dicts Phaedo 
109 x, Symp. 186 B, Laws 729 c, 845 pv, 944 p, etc. He may 
have chosen éi:s here to suggest the ethical aspect of the 
good as a habit or possession of the soul. The introduction 
of 450r4 below supports this view. Some interpreters think 
it=76 dya0dv ws Exe, which is possible but rather pointless. 

e Vor ot yap djrov ef. Apol. 20c, Gorg. 455 a, Euthyph. 
13 4. 
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4 Cal n 
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, 
yeveow Kat avév Kat tpodyv, od yéveow adrov 
4 ~ ~ 
ovra. Ids yap; Kal tots yeywwoxopévots rotvuv 
of lot a 
Lay povov 76 yryvoxecOar pdvat b76 Tob dyalos 
mapeivar, adda Kal 76 elvai re Kal THY odoiay ba 
éxeivov adtois mpoceivar, odk odoias dvtos Tod 
3 ~ 3 ? ww 3 , a * é é 
ayalob, adr’ ert éeméxewa ris odvoias mpecBela 
Kal Suvduer daepéxovros. 

C XX. Kat 6 Travxwv para yedolws, "AmodAov, 
Ww ry a € An / Xo tf + 8 > ct 
édn, Saysovias drepBodjs! Ld ydp, jv 8 eva, 
airtos, avaykdlwr ta éeuol SoKxodvta epi adrob 
Aéyew. Kai pndapas y’, dn, maton, ef pr) re 
3 A ‘\ * 4 4 e id > , uw 
GAAG, THY wept Tov FAvov dpoidtynTa ad Sick, et 
my amoXeimes. “AANA pv, elxov, ovyvd ye dzo- 





i.e. not only do we understand a thing when we know 
its purpose, but a purpose in some mind is the chief cause of 
its existence, God’s mind for the universe, man’s mind for 
political institutions. This, being the only interpretation 
that makes sense of the passage, is presumably more or less 
consciously Plato’s meaning. Cf. Introd. pp. xxxv-xxxvi. 

Quite irrelevant are Plato’s supposed identification of the 
dyaddy with the é», one, and Aristotle’s statement, Jfet. 
988 a, that the ideas are the cause of other things and the 
one is the cause of the ideas. 

The remainder of the paragraph belongs to transcendental 
rhetoric. It has been endlessly quoted and plays a great 
part in Neoplatonism, in all Siiloenabies of the unknowable 
and in all negative and mystie theologies. 

> It is an error to oppose Plato here to the Alexandrians 
who sometimes said éréxewa rod bvtos. YPlato’s sentence 
would have made évros very inconvenient here. But clvae 
shows that odsias is not distinguished from 70 évros here. 
éréxewwa became teclinieal and a symbol for the transeendental 
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said I, ‘‘ but examine the similitude of it still further 
in this way.2”” “ How?” ‘‘ The sun, I presume you 
will say, not only furnishes to visibles the power of 
visibility but it also provides for their generation and 
growth and nurture though it is not itself generation.” 
“ Of course not.”’ “In like manner, then, you are 
to say that the objects of knowledge not only receive 
from the presence of the good their being known, but 
their very existence and essence is derived to them 
from it, though the good itself is not essence but still 
transcends essence ® in dignity and surpassing power.” 

XX. And Glaucon very ludicrously ¢ said, ‘‘ Heaven 
save us, hyperbole can no further go.” “‘ The fault 
is yours,” I said, ‘‘ for compelling me to utter my 
thoughts about it.’ ‘‘ And don’t desist,’’ he said, 
“ but at least © expound the similitude of the sun, if 
there is anything that you are omitting.” “‘ Why, cer- 
tainly,” I said, “ I am omitting a great deal.” “ Well, 


in Neoplatonism and all similar philosophies. Cf. Plotinus 
xvii. 1, Dionysius Areop. De divinis nominibus, ii. 2, Fried- 
lander, Platon, i. p. 87. 

* He is amused at Socrates’ emphasis. Fanciful is Wila- 
mowitz’ notion (Platon, i. p. 209) that the laughable thing 
is Glaucon’s losing control of himself, for which he com- 
pares Aristoph. Birds 61. Cf. the extraordinary comment 
of Proclus, p. 265. 

The dramatic humour of Glaucon’s surprise is Plato’s way 
of smiling at himself, as he frequently does in the dialogues. 
Cf. 536 2, 540 2, Lysis 223 B, Protag. 340 £, Charm. 175 £, 
Cratyl. 426 8, Theaet. 200 B, 197 pv, etc. Cf. l’riedlander, 
Platon, i. p. 172 on the Phaedo. 

4 “What a comble!’? would be nearer the tone of the 
Greek. There is no good English equivalent ‘for ixepSoNjs. 
Cf. Sir Thomas Browne’s remark that ‘‘nothing can be 
said hyperbolically of God.” The banter here relieves the 
strain, as is Plato’s manner, 

* Cf. 502 a, Symp. 222 ©, Meno 86 £. 
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Aetmw. Mnde OLuK pov Tolvuy, ébn, mapaNirps. 
Ofpae bev, hi & eye, Kat Tob: 6 Gpus 8€, ooa y 
ev T@ Trapdvte Suvarov, éxey ovK dsronetieo. My 
yap, &dy. Nénoov zoivur, Mi & dyed, domep 
Adyopev, bbw avrw elvat, Kal _Baorevew TO pev 
voytod yévous te Kal Téz0v, TO 8’ ad dparod, iva 
py otpavot cima d6€w cor codilecOar wept 7d 
dvopa. GaAd ody éxyers Taira Sutra <td, oparov, 
vonTOV "Exo. "Qomep Tolwuy ypapny dixa 
TeTpN LEVY AcBay avica* THIATO., maw TEpve 
éxdrepov Tp. ava Tov adrov Adyor, 76 Te Tob 
opwpevouv yévous Kal 7d Tod vooupévov, Kat gor 
éorat cadynveia Kal doadeia mpds dAAnda ev pev 
TH Spweva) TO pev ETEpov TaHpa eikoves. A€yw 
Se tas eixdvas mp&rov prev Tas oKids, Emerta Ta. 
év tots Bdact davrdopara Kal év tols doa muKrd 
Tre kat Xela Kal dava fuvdornKe, kal wav 7d 
Towtrov, et Katavoeis. >AAAA Katavod.} Td tol- 
vuv €repov riber G totTo éoixe, Ta TE TrEpl Huds 
aa Kal av TO puTevTov Kal TO oKEevacTor OAoV 
yévos. TeOnps, egy. *H «al €Bédows ay airo 
pdvar, qv & eye, Sunphcba adn feta TE Kal yy, 
as 76 Sofaardv mpos TO yuwaror, oUTw 76 oporwbev 
mpos TO @ posh ; "Eywy’, epn, Kal pada. 
LKdzet 81) ad Kat THY Tod vonrob Topayy  TnTéov. 
1 dvicoa ADM Proclus, dv, toa Fy av’ toa Stallbaum. 


@ Cf. the similar etymological pun in Cratyl. 396 B-c. 
Here, as often, the translator must choose between over- 
translating for some tastes, or not translating at all. 

® The meaning is given in the text. Too many com- 
mentators lose the meaning in their study of the imagery. 
Cf. the notes of Adam, Joweit, Campbell, and Apelt. See 
Introd. p. xxxi for my interpretation of the passage. 

¢ Some modern and ancient critics prefer av’ ica. It isa 
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don’t omit the least bit,” he said. “ I fancy,’ I said, 
“that I shall have to pass over much, but nevertheless 
so far as it is at present practicable J shall not will- 
ingly leave anything out.” ‘‘ Do not,” he said. 
“* Conceive then,” said I, “ as we were saying, that 
there are these two entities, and that one of them is 
sovereign over the intelligible order and region and the 
other over the world of the eye-ball, not to say the 
sky-ball,? but let that pass. You surely apprehend the 
two types, the visible and the intelligible.” ‘‘T do.” 
“ Represent them then, as it were, by a line divided? 
into two unequal® sections and cut eachrsection again 
in the same ratio (the section, that is, of the visible 
and that of the intelligible order), and then as an ex- 
pression of the ratio of their comparative clearness 
and obscurity you will have, as one of the sections of 
the visible world, images. By images? I mean; first, 
shadows, and then reflections in water and on surfaces 
of dense, smooth and bright texture, and everything 
of that kind, if you apprehend.” “I do.” # As the 
second section assume that of which this is a likeness 
or an image, that is, the animals about us and all plants 
and the whole class of objects made by man.” “I so 
assume it,” he said. “ Would you be willing to say,” 
said I, ‘‘that the division in respect of reality and truth 
or the opposite is expressed by the proportion: ¢ as is 
the opinable tothe knowable so is the likeness to that of 
which itis a likeness?”’ “‘ I certainly would.” ‘‘ Con- 
sider then again the way in which we are to make the 
division of the intelligible section.” ‘‘ In what way? ” 
little more plausible to make the sections unequal. But again 
there is doubt which shall be longer, the higher as the more 
honourable or the lower as the more multitudinous. Cf. Plut. 


Plat. Quest. 3. 4 Cf. supra 402 B, Soph. 266 B-c. 
* Cf. supra on 508 c, p. 103. note 4. 
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‘ a 7 2 A ? ¢ / / 
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sf > ‘ he A mw rd ~ 

DS’ dpxdpevos 7a Acta Oy SrekidvTes TeAcvTdow 
Spodoyoupéevws emi todto, ob av ént odd dpuy- 

Ff 4 baa Ty es - 2 
cwow. Ilavu pev odv, éfn, tobrd ye ofda. Odx- 
1 rundetow DM, pipndeiow A Proclus, riunOetow F. 
2 [rd] éx’ Ast. 


@ Cf. my Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic, pp. 230-234, for 
the dvurdéerov. Ultimately, the dvuééerov is the Idea of 
Good so far as we assume that idea to be attainable either 
in ethics or in physics. But it is the Idea of Good, not as a 
transcendental ontological mystery, but in the ethical sense 
already explained. The ideal dialectician is the man who 
can, if challenged, run his reasons for any given proposition 
back, not to some assumed axioma medium, but to its 
relation to ultimate Good. To call the avuré0erov the Uncon- 
ditioned or the Absolute introduces metaphysical associations 
foreign to the passage. Cf. also Introd. pp. xxxili-xxxiv. 

> The practical meaning of this is independent of the 
disputed metaphysics. Cf. Introd. pp. xvi-xviii. 
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“ By the distinction that there is one section of it 
which the soul is compelled to investigate by treating 
as images the things imitated in the former division, 
and by means of assumptions from which it proceeds 
not up to a first principle but down to a conclusion, 
while there is another section in which it advances 
from its assumption to a beginning or principle that 
transcends assumption,” and in which it makes no use 
of the images employed by the other section, relying 
on ideas? only and progressing systematically through 
ideas.” ‘I don’t fully understand ¢ what you mean 
by this,” he said. “‘ Well, I will try again,” said I, “ for 
you will better understand after this preamble. For 
I think you are aware that students of geometry and 
reckoning and such subjects first postulate the odd 
and the even and the various figures and three kinds 
of angles and other things akin to these in each 
branch of science, regard them as known, and, treat- 
ing them as absolute assumptions, do not deign to 
render any further account of them ? to themselves or 
others, taking it for granted that they are obvious to 
everybody. They take their start from these, and 
pursuing the inquiry from this point on consistently, 
conclude with that for the investigation of which they 
set out.” ‘‘ Certainly,” he said, “I know that.” 

¢ Cf. Vol. I. p. 79, note c on 347 « and p. 47, note f on 
338 p; What Plato Said, p. 503 on Gorg. 463 pv. 

4 Aristot. Top. 100 b 2-3 od Ge? yap &v rats émtornpovixats 
dpxais éxifnreiodat rd dia ri, exactly expresses Plato’s thought 
and the truth, though Aristotle may have meant it mainly 
for the principle of non-contradiction and other first principles 
of logic. Cf. the mediaeval “contra principium negantem 
non est disputandum.” A teacher of geometry will refuse 
to discuss the psychology of the idea of space, a teacher of 


chemistry will not permit the class to ask whether matter is 
“6 real.’ 
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* Cf. 527 a-z. This explanation of mathematical reasoning 
does not differ at all from that of Aristotle and Berkeley and 
the moderns who praise Aristotle, except that the meta- 
physical doctrine of ideas is in the background to be asserted 
if challenged. 

> i.e. a bronze sphere would be the original of its imitative 
reflection in water, but it is in turn only the imperfect 
imitation of the mathematical idea of a sphere. 

© Stenzel, Handbuch, 118 ‘‘ das er nur mit dem Verstande 
(diavoig) sieht” is mistaken. dravoig is used not in its special 
sense (‘‘ understanding.” See p. 116, note c), but generally 
for the mind as opposed to the senses. Cf. 511 c. 

4 For the concessive uév ef. 546 ©, 529 v, Soph. 225 c. 
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“ And do you not also know that they further make 
use of the visible forms and talk about them. though 
they are not thinking of them but of those things of 
which they are a likeness, pursuing their inquiry for 
the sake of the square as such and the diagonal as 
such, and not for the sake of the image of it which 
they draw*? And so in all cases. The very things 
which they mould and draw, which have shadows and 
images of themselves in water, these things they treat 
in their turn ® as only images, but what they really 
seek is to get sight of those realities which can be 
seen only by the mind*” ‘‘ True,” he said. 

XXI. “ This then is the class that I described as 
intelligible, it is true,? but with the reservation first 
that the soul is compelled to employ assumptions in 
the investigation of it, not proceeding to a first prin- 
ciple because of its inability to extricate itself from 
and rise above its assumptions, and second, that it 
uses as images or likenesses the very objects that are 
themselves copied and adumbrated by the class below 
them, and that in comparison with these latter? are 


esteemed as clear and held in honour.’”’ “I under- 
stand,” said he, “that you are spea? ‘5 of what falls 
under geometry and the kindred arts.” ‘ Under- 


stand then,” said I, “that by the other section of 
the intelligible [ mean that which the reason? itself 
lays hold of by the power of dialectics,’ treating its 


* The loosely appended dative éxelvo:s is virtually a dative 
absolute. Cf. Phaedo 105 a. Wilamowitz’ emendation (Platon, 
ii. p. 384) to mpds éexetva, xai éxeivors rests on a misunder- 
standing of the passage. 

? The translation of this sentence is correct. But ef. 
Adam ad loc. 

9 déyos here suggests both the objective personified argu- 
ment and the subjective faculty. 

& Cf. 533 a. Phileb. 57 B. 
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@ +@ dvr: emphasizes the etymological meaning of the word. 
Similarly ds d\y@és in 551 ©, Phaedo 80 p, Phileb. 64". For 
hypotheses cf. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, p. 229, Thompson 
on Meno 86 ©. But the thing to note is that the word accord- 
ing to the context may emphasize the arbitrariness of an 
assumption or the fact that it is the starting-point—dpx4 
—of the inquiry. 

> Cf. Symp. 211 ¢ dowep éwavaBdopos, “like steps of a 
stair.” 

® rav7ds dpxiv taken literally lends support to the view 
that Plato is thinking of an absolute first principle. But in 
spite of the metaphysical suggestions for practical purposes 
the zavrds dpx may be the virtual equivalent of the ixavdy 
of the Phaedo. It is the dpx7% on which all in the particular 
case depends and is reached by dialectical agreement, not by 
arbitrary assumption. Cf. on 510 zn, p. 110, note a. 
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assumptions not as absolute beginnings but literally 
as hypotheses,? underpinnings, footings,” and spring- 
boards so to speak, to enable it to rise to that which 
requires no assumption and is the starting-point of 
all, and after attaining to that again|taking hold of 
the first dependencies from it, so to proceed down- 
ward to the conclusion, making no use whatever of 
any object of sense 4 but only of pure ideas moving 
on through ideas to ideas and ending with ideas.°” 
“T understand,” he said; “ not fully, for it is no 
slight task that you appear to have in mind, but Ido 
understand that you mean to distinguish the aspect 
of reality and the intelligible, which is contemplated 
by the power of dialectic, as something truer and 
more exact than the object of the so-called arts and 
sciences whose assumptions are arbitrary starting- 
points. And though it is true that those who con- 
template them are compelled to use their understand- 
ing‘ and not their senses, yet because they do not go 
back to the beginning in the study of them but start 
from assumptions you do not think they possess true 


4 This is one of the passages that are misused to attribute 
to Plato disdain for experience and the perceptions of the 
senses. Cf.0n 530 8, p. 187, notec. The dialectician is able 
to reason purely in concepts and words without recurring 
to images. Plato is not here considering how much or 
little of his knowledge is ultimately derived from experience. 

* The description undoubtedly applies to a metaphysical 
philosophy that deduces all things from a transcendent first 
principle. I have never denied that. The point of my 
interpretation is that it also describes the method which 
distinguishes the dialectician as such from the man of science, 
and that this distinction is for practical and educational 
purposes the chief result of the discussion, as Plato virtually 
says in the next few lines. Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 233-234. 

1 éavoig here as in 511 a is general and not technical. 
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== 


2 voiv otk ioxev is perhaps | intentionally ambiguous. 
Colloquially the phrase means ‘‘have no sense.’ For its 
higher meaning cf. Meno 99 c, Laws 962 a. 

y Unnecessary difficulties have been raised about «aérou 
and ywerd here. Wilamowitz, Platon, i ii. p. 345 mistakenly 
resorts to emendation. The meaning is plain. Mathematical 
ideas are ideas or concepts like other ideas; but the mathe- 
matician does not deal with them quite as the dialectician 
deals with ideas and therefore does not possess voids or reason 
in the highest sense. 

¢ Here the word édvoa is given a technical meaning as a 
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intclligence * about them although ® the things them- 
selves are intelligibles when apprehended in con- 
junction with a first principle. And I think you call 
the mental habit of geometers and their like mind or 
understanding © and not reason because you regard 
understanding as something intermediate between 
opinion and reason.”’ “* Your interpretation is quite 
sufficient,” I said; “‘ and now, answering to? these 
four sections, assume these four affections occurring 
in the soul: intellection or reason for the highest, 
understanding for the second ; assign belief¢ to the 
third, and to the last picture-thinking or conjecture,f 
and arrange them in a proportion’ considering that 
they participate in clearness and precision in the same 
degree as their objects partake of truth and reality.” 
“Tunderstand,” he said; ‘‘ Iconcur and arrange them 
as you bid.” 
faculty inferior to vo(s, but, as Plato says, the terminology 
does not matter. The question has been much and often 
idly discussed. 

* For érl cf. Polit. 280 a, Gorg. 463 zB. 

¢ wions is.of course not ‘‘faith’’ in Plato, but Neoplaton- 
ists, Christians, and commentators have confused the two 
ideas hopelessly. 

? eixagiea undoubtedly had this connotation for Plato. 

6 Cf. on 508 c, p. 103, note b. 
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514 1, Meza radra 57, elzov, dmelkacov towdrTw 
mabe: rv tywerépay dvow maiWeias te mépe Kal 
dmatdevoias. iSé yap avOpdmous ofov ev Kara- 
yelw oixnoet onndausder, avarentapéryy mpos TO 
gas tiv eloodov éxovon paxpav wap’ dmay 76 
on7jAaov, ev tadrn ex Taldwy dvras év Seapots 





* The image of the cave illustrates by another proportion 
the contrast between the world of sense-pereeption and 
the world of thought. Instead of going above the plane of 
ordinary experience for the other two members of the pro- 
portion, Plato here goes below and invents a fire and shadows 
cast from it on the walls of a cave to correspond to the sun 
and the ‘‘real”’ objects of sense. In such a proportion our 
“real”? world beeomes the symbol of Plato’s ideal world. 

Modern faney may read what meanings it pleases into the 
Platonic antithesis of the “‘real” and the “ideal.” It has 
even been treated as an anticipation of the fourth dimension. 
But Plato never leaves an attentive and critica) reader in 
doubt as to his own intended meaning. There may be at 
the most a little unecrtainty as to whieh precise traits are 
intended to earry the symbolism and which are merely 
indispensable parts of the picture. 

The source and first suggestion of Plato’s imagery is an 
interesting speculation, but it is of no significance for the 
interpretation of the thought. Cf. John Henry Wright, 
“ The Origin of Plato’s Cave” in Harvard Studies in Class. 
Phil. xvii. (1906) pp. 180-142. Burnet, Karly Greek Philo- 
sophy, pp. 89-90, thinks the allegory Orphie. Cf. also 
Wright, loc. cit. pp. 184-185. Empedoeles likens our world 
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I. ‘‘ Next,” said I, “‘ compare our nature in respect 
of education and its lack to such an experience as 
this. Picture men dwelling in a sort of subterranean 
cavern ? with a long entrance open ® to the light on its 
entire width. Conceive them as having their legs 
and necks fettered¢ from childhood, so that they 


to a cave, Diels i.2 269. Cf. Wright, loc. cit. Wright refers 
it to the Cave of Vari in Attica, pp. 140-142. Others have 
supposed that Plato had in mind rather the puppet and 
marionette shows to which he refers. Cf. Diés in Bulletin 
Budé, No. 14 (1927) pp. 8 f. 

The suggestiveness of the image has been endless. The 
most eloquent and frequently quoted passage of Aristotle’s 
early writings is derived from it, Cic. De nat. deor, ii. 37. 
It is the source of Bacon's ‘idols of the den.” Sir Thomas 
Browne writes in Urn Burial: ‘‘ We yet discourse in Plato's 
den and are but embryo philosophers.” Huxley’s allegory 
of “Jack and the Beanstalk’? in Evolution and Ethics, 
pp. 47 ff. is a variation on it. Berkeley recurs to it, Siris, 
§ 263. The Freudians would have still more fantastic inter- 
pretations. Cf. Jung, Analytic Psych. p. 232. Eddington 
perhaps glances at it when he attributes to the new physics 
the frank realization that physical science is concerned with 
a world of shadows. Cf. also Complete Poems of Henry 
More (ed. Grossart), p. 44: 

Like men new made contriv‘d into a cave 
That ne’er saw light, but in that shadowy pit 
Some uncouth might them hoodwink hither drave, ete. 


> Cf. Phaedo 111 c dvawerrapévous. 
¢ Cf. Phaedo 67 v. 
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‘ A a A 4 3 ‘] - oe Zt 
Kat Ta oKéAn Kal tods adyévas, Wate pévew TE 
2 oar oY \ r t ean , 4 
abrot' eis re To mpdcbev pdvov dpav, KiKrAw 8é 
4 4 A ~ ~ 
tas Kepadds b70 Tob Seopod advvdtous mepidyewv, 
~ A ~ 4 
Pas S€ adrois mupds dvwbev Kal méppwOev Kad- 
pevov émobev adbrav, petafd dé tod mupos Kal 
lel ~ ? LA € é > a > A , 
tov Seopwrav éexavw dddv, map’ Rv i8€ Teryiov 
TapwKodsopnuevoy, Wamep Tots Pavpatomotots mpo 
Trav avOpamwr mpdkerat Ta Tapadpdypata, b7ép 
av ta Oavpata Setxvdacw. ‘Opd, édy. “Opa 
Toivuy Tapa TobTO Td TELxlov hépovras avOpamous 
~ * 
oKeUn TE TavTobamd Umepéyorta Tob Tetyiov Kal 
avopidvras Kal GAda fda Aidwa ze Kal EvAwa Kal 
mavroia eipyacpéva, olov eikds tods pev dbey- 
yopeévous, Tos b€ oryavras THY TapadepdvTwr. 
Ww a LA > 4 a, re 2 / 
Arorov, édn, rEyets eixdva kal Seopwras atd- 
ri Vg ¢ ~ . ? ? 4 5 A , 
sous. ‘Opotovs Hyiv, jy 8 ey: rods yap Tovov- 
Tous Tmp&tov prev éavTay te Kal GAAjAwY oler dv Te 
¢ se a \ A ‘ % € z.} ~ A 
éewpakévat dAdo mAh Tas oKtds Tas B76 TOO mUpds 
els TO KaTavTikpd abrév Tob omnAaiov Tpoo- 
~ a mW > 2 , A 
aimtovoas; Ilds ydp, édy, ef dxurjrovs ye Tas 
Kehaddas exe Hvaykaopevor elev dia Biov; Ti dé 
nn lel , rf 
Tav rapadepoévaw; ob tadtov tobro. Tt ujy; 
Ei obv S:adéyeaOas ofot 7° elev mpds GAAjAOvs, ob 
ratra® Hye dv ta Tapidvta® avrovs vouilew dvopd- 
1 girod Hischig: atrots. 


2 ob rabra D, ob ratra AFM, otx attra ci. Vermehren, 
3 rapiévra ser. rece., tapdvTa AFDM, évra lamblichus. 
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remain in the same spot, able to look forward only, 
and prevented by the fetters from turning their heads. 
Picture further the light from a fire burning higher 
up and at a distance behind them, and between the 
fire and the prisoners and above them a road along 
which a low wall has been built, as the exhibitors of 
puppet-shows @ have partitions before the men them- 
selves, above which they show the puppets.” “ All 
that Isee,” hesaid. ‘‘ See also, then, men carrying ® 
past the wall implements of all kinds that rise above 
the wall, and human images and shapes of animals 
as well, wrought in stone and wood and every material, 
some of these bearers presumably speaking and 
others silent.” ‘‘ A strange image you speak of,” he 
said, ‘‘ and strange prisoners.”’ ‘ Like te us,” I said ; 
“for, to begin with, tell me do you think that these 
men would have seen anything of themselves or of 
one another except the shadows cast from the fire 
on the wall of the cave that fronted them?” ‘“‘ How 
could they,” he said, “if they were compelled to 
hold their heads unmoved through life?” ‘‘ And 
again, would not the same be true of the objects 
carried past them?” “Surely.” “If then they 
were able to talk to one another, do you not think 
that they would suppose that in naming the things 

*H. Rackham, Class. Rev. xxix. pp. 77-78, suggests that 
the rots @avyaroroots should be translated ‘‘ at the marion- 
ettes’’ and be classed with xawots tpaywoots (Pseph. ap. 
Dem. xviii. 116). For the dative he refers to Kuehner-Gerth, 
ur. i. p. 445. 

+ The men are merely a part of the necessary machinery 
of the image. Their shadows are not cast on the wall. The 
artificial objects correspond to the things of sense and opinion 
in the divided line, and the shadows to the world of reflec- 
tions, eixéves. 
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a ~ 

few dep dp@ev; "Avayen. Ti 8; ef nal Ayd 
A fa > a 

To Seopwripiov ex Too KaTavTiKpY exor, OmdreE TIS 

Tay Trapidvrwy Pbéyarto, oles dv adAXo Tt adrovs 

€ a A ta a 

Hyetoba, 7d dbeyydpevov 7 Ty Tapiodcay oKidy; 
AY ie] > w > 

Ma AP odk éywy’, éfn. Tavrdrace 84, Fv 8 eyed, 
< ~ 

ot Tovodrot odK ay GAXo Te vopilorev Td GAnbes 7} 
A “~ a 

Tas TOY oKevaoTtey oxids. Todd} dvdynn, edn. 

oa , r3) , = 8° > ¥ » ~ Xr , ba 
Kore. 87, Tv 8 éya, attav Avow re Kal taow 

Tay deopav Kal THs adpootyns, ofa tus av ein, €f 
f é rs ? cal ec 4 , 

dae. todde EvpBaivor adtois: dmdte tis dubein 
‘ > 4 3 a > 7 4 “1 

Kal dvayxdloito e€aidvns dvioracbal re Kal mrept- 

/ A 2 t A 4 4 \ A “~ 

dyew ov abyéva kal Badilew Kal mpds To dds 

> ~ “a cal 

avaBpArénew, mdvra 8€ Tatra mowWv aAyot Te Kal 

dua. Tas pappapvyas ddvvarol Kabopay exeiva, wv 

TOTE TAS OKLaS éWpa, TL dv oles avrov elmety, et 

° ral , oe / A er z ”. 

tis adt@ Adyot, Ste TéTE prev éwpa PdAvaptas, viv 
A a , > if ~ \ A ~ 

dé paGAdov we eyyutépw Tob dvros Kal mpds waAov 





* Cf. Parmen. 130 v, Tim. 51 3, 52 a, and my De 
Platonis Idearum doctrina, pp. 24-25; also E. Hoffmann 
in Wochenschrift f. klass. Phil. xxxvi. (1919) pp. 196-197. 
As we use the word tree of the trees we see, though the 
reality (atré 6 éo7t) is the idea of a tree, so they would speak 
of the shadows as the world, though the rea] reference un- 
known to them would be to the objects that cause the 
shadows, and baek of the objects to the things of the “real” 
world of which they are copies. The general meaning, 
which is quite certain, is that they would suppose the 
shadows to be the realities. The text and the precise turn 
of expression are doubtful. See crit. note. wapidvra is 
intentionally ambiguous in its application to the shadows 
or to the objects which cast them. They suppose that the 
names refer to the passing shadows, but (as we know) they 
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that they saw * they were naming the passing objects?” 
““ Necessarily.” “‘ And if their prison had an echo® . 
from the wall opposite them, when one of the passers- 
by uttered a sound, do you think that they would 
suppose anything else than the passing shadow to 
be the speaker?’’ “‘By Zeus, I do not,” said he. 
“Then in every way such prisoners would deem 
reality to be nothing else than the shadows of the 
artificial objects.” ‘‘ Quite inevitably,” he said. 
“ Consider, then, what would be the manner of the 
release ¢ and healing from these bonds and this folly 
if in the course of nature? something of this sort 
should happen to them: When one was freed from 
his fetters and compelled to stand up suddenly and 
turn his head around and walk and to lift up his eyes 
to the light, and in doing all this felt pain and, because 
of the dazzle and glitter of the light, was unable to 
discern the objects whose shadows he formerly saw, 
what do you suppose would be his answer if someone 
told him that what he had seen before was all a cheat 
and an illusion, but that now, being nearer to reality 


really apply to the objects. Ideas and particulars are hom- 
onymous. Assuming a slight illogicality we can get some- 
what the same meaning from the text ratréd. ‘Do you 
not think that they would identify the passing objects 
idee strictly speaking they do not know) with what they 
saw?” 

Cf. also P. Corssen, Philologische Wochenschrift, 1913, 
p. 286. He prefers ov« ard and renders: “Sie wiirden in 
dem, was Sie shen, das Voriibergehende selbst zu benennen 
glauben.” 

> The echo and the voices (515 a) merely complete the 
picture. 

¢ Cf. Phaedo 67 p Néev, and 82 D Abc Te Kal xaPapye. 
Avots became technical in Neoplatonism. 

# Lit. ‘by nature.” dors in Plato often suggests reality 
and truth. 
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ovra, TeTpapiLevos opOdrepa, Parerou, Kat 89 Kal 
ExaoTov TOV Ta,puovTey Sets abre dvayrdlor 
épeorav dnoxpivecbar 6 Oo Tt éorw; ovK ovet adrov 
amopelv te av Kat Hyetobar ra TédTe opis eva 
dAnbéorepa 7 Ta viv Seucvipeva.; TloAv y’, &dn. 

II. Od«oiv Kav ef apds are 73 gas dvaynaLo. 
abrov Bréwew, dAyely re av ra oppara Kal 
devyew dmoorpepopevov mpos éxetva & dvvarat 
kabopav, Kal vopilew ratra TH dvre oapéorepa 
Tov Secxvupévw; Ovrws, eb. Ei 8é, qv 8 
eyes, éevretbev EAxcou Tes avrov Big Sud. Tpaxetas 
THS dvaBdoecs rat avavrous Kal py dvetn mpl 
éfeAndocvev ets TO Tod TAiou_ pas, dpa oxi 
dduvaabai re av Kal dyavanrety EAKdpevor, Kat 
ered) mpos 70 pas eABor, avyfs ay éxovra 70. 
oupara peata dpav obS’ dy &v dvvacbat Tay viv 
Acyoévasy adn Dav 5 O38 yap av, edn, eaiduns Ye: 
Lvvnbeias 5%, olwat, S€our’ dv, et péAroe Ta dvw 
SpeoBac: kal mp@rov pev Tas oKlas ay péora KaQ- 
op®, Kat pera Tobro év tots toaow Tad Te TOV 
avop aT COV Kat TQ ray dAAwv cldwna, Borepov be 
avrd: é de TOUTE vd ev T@ ovpav® Kai adrov Tov 
ovpavoy vikrwp av pdov edoatto, mpooBrémwv TO 
tv dotpwv Te Kal cedjvyns das, 7 pel? ypéepav 

* The entire passage is an obvious allegory of the painful 
experience of one whose false conceit of knowledge is tested 
by the Socratic elenchus. Cf. Soph. 230 n-p, and for dropeiv 
Meno 80 a, 84 B-c, Theact. 149 a, Apol. 23 v. Cf. also 
What Plato Said, p. 513 on Meno 80 a, Eurip. Lippol. 
Q47 rd yap opbododa youay dduva, “it is painful to have 
one’s opinions set right,” and infra 517 A, supra 494 b. 

> Cf. Theaet. 175 8, Boethius, Cons. iii. 12 “* quicunque 


in superum diem mentem ducere quaeritis”; infra 529 a, 
521 c, and the Neoplatonists’ use of avdyer and their 
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and turned toward more real things. he saw more 
truly? Andif also one should point out to him each 
of the passing objects and constrain him by questions 
to say what it is, do you not think that he would be 
at a loss # and that he would regard what he formerly 
saw as more real than the things now pointed out 
to him?” ‘Far more real,” he said. 

II. “ And if he were compelled to look at the light 
itself, would not that pain his eyes, and would he not 
turn away and flee to those things which he is able 
to discern and regard them as in very deed more 
clear and exact than the objects pointed out ?” 
“Tt is so,” he said. ‘‘ And if,” said I, ‘‘ someone 
should drag him thence by force up the ascent ? which 
is rough and steep, and not let him go before he had 
drawn him out into the light of the sun, do you not 
think that he would find it painful to be so haled 
along, and would chafe at it, and when he came out 
into the light, that his eyes would be filled with its 
beams so that he would not be able to see “ even one of 
the things that we call real?” ‘‘ Why, no, not im- 
mediately,’ he said. ‘‘ Then there would be need 
of habituation, I take it, to enable him to see the 
things higher up. And at first he would most easily 
discern the shadows and, after that, the likenesses 
or reflections in water? of men and other things, 
and later, the things themselves, and from these he 
would go on to contemplate the appearances in the 
heavens and heaven itself, more easily by night, look- 
ing at the light of the stars and the moon, than by day 
“‘anagogical”’ virtue and interpretation. C/. Leibniz, ed. 
Gerhardt, vii. 270. 

¢ Oe Laws 897 pv, Phaedo 99 v. 

4 Cf. 


Phaedo 99 yp. Stallbaum says this was imitated by 
Themistius, Ora¢. iv. p. 51 3. 
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‘ ae ~ ~ 
Tov wWAwy te Kal TO Tod HAiov. ds 8° od; 
a Ld > A 4 > > er 
TeAevtatov 87, ofuar, tov mAtov, odk év vdaow 
3 fot 
ot ev dddorpia Spa darvrdcpata adtob, add’ 
adrov Kal? avtov év 7H adtot xwpa Sdvait” dy 
~ * a 
Karidely Kal Ocdoacba olds eorw. “Avayxaiov, 
” a) bs ~ ? a ” é ‘ 
édy. Kai pera tad7’ av 78y avAdoyilouro sept 
fot ‘ 
adrot 671 obtos 6 Tds TE Wpas Tapéxwy Kal 
2 ~ 
éviavTous Kai mdvra émitpoTevwv ta ev TH 
e ~ 
Spwpévy tomw, Kal exeivwr, dv adets edpwr, 
ta ‘ , Mw ~ mW oe & <> 
tTpomov Twa mdvtwy aitios. AnAov, é¢n, Gre emt 
rabra av per’ exeiva €or. Ti odvj dvaptpvn- 
oKdpLevov abrov Tis mpwTns oiknoews Kal THs éKet 
A ~ ~ ‘ 
codias Kal Trav Tore Evvdeopwrdv odk av over adrov 
4 inl a cal 
pev edSatpovilew ris petaBodfs, tods Sé eAceiv; 
: : z. 
Kai pada. Tiyat dé Kat émaivor ei reves adrois 
>  < > LAX AN ‘ tA a 3 cA Q 
hoav Tore wap’ dAAjAwY Kal yépa TH d€dTaTa Kab- 
op@vTe Ta TapidvT7a, Kal prnovedovtT. pddiora 
Ld ~ 
doa Te mpoTepa adTa@v Kal vorepa cide Kai dpa 
mopedecbat, Kal éx rovrwy 89 Svvatdrara amo- 
a A 
pavrevopévw 76 péAdov Hew, SoKxeis av adrov 
3 ~ a ~ > 
enupnruds abrav éxew Kat Cndrodv rods map 
hal 
éxelvots Tyswpévous Te Kal evSuvactevovtas, H TO 
ae , bal é ‘ fa Ps 
rod ‘Oprpou av rerovbdvar Kat o¢ddpa Bovdcobat 





* It is probably a mistake to look for a definite symbolism 
in all the details of this description. There are more stages 
of progress than the proportion of four things calls for. All 
that Plato's thought requires is the general contrast between 
an unreal and a real world, and the goal of the rise from one 
to the other in the contemplation of the sun, or the idea of 
good. Cf. 517 s-c. > i.e. a foreign medium. 

* Cf. 508 B, and for the idea of good as the cause of all 
things cf. on 509 s, and Introd. pp. xxxv-xxxvi. 

P. Corssen, Philol. Wochenschrift, 1913, pp. 287-288, un- 
necessarily proposes to emend &v ogeis édpwv to dv oxtds €. OF 
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the sun and the sun’s light.*”’ “Of course.” ‘‘ And 
so, finally, I suppose, he would be able to look upon 
the sun itself and see its true nature, not by reflections 
in water or phantasms of it in an alien setting,’ but in 
and by itself in its own place.” “‘ Necessarily,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ And at this point he would infer and con- 
clude that this it is that provides the seasons and the 
courses of the year and presides over all things in the 
visible region, and isin some sort the cause ¢ of all these 
things that they had seen.” “‘ Obviously,’’ he said, 
“that would be the next step.” “‘ Well then, if he 
recalled to mind his first habitation and what passed 
for wisdom there, and his fellow-bondsmen, do you 
not think that he would count himself happy in the 
change and pity them??”’ ‘‘ He would indeed.” “‘ And 
if there had been honours and commendations among 
them which they bestowed on one another and prizes 
for the man who is quickest to make out the shadowsas 
they pass and best able to remember their customary 
precedences,sequences andco-existences,’ andsomost 
successful in guessing at what was to come, do you 
think he would be very keen about such rewards, and 
that he would envy and emulate those who were 
honoured by these prisoners and lorded it among 
them, or that he would feel with Homer“ and greatly 
&y adeis oxcas é., “ne sol umbrarum, quas videbant, auctor 
fuisse dicatur, cum potius earum rerum, quarum umbras vide- 
bant, fuerit auctor.” 4 Cf.on 486 a, p. 10, note a. 

* Another of Plato’s anticipations of modernthought. This | 
is precisely the Humian, Comtian, positivist, pragmatist view 
of causation. Cf. Gorg. 501 a rpiS8_ xai éumeipig priuny 
pbévoy cwlouérn 700 elwhdros yiyrec Ga, ‘relying on routine and 
habitude for merely preserving a memory of what is wont to 
result.” (Loeb tr.) : 


! Odyss. xi. 489. The quotation is almost as apt as that 
at the beginning of the Crito. 
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émdpoupov éovra Onrevdpev dary avdpt map’ 
dkAnpw Kai érobv dy merovOévat padrov 7} *xeivd 
Te Bogdlew Kat éxeivws Cv; Ovrws, én, eywye 
olnac, mov 4GAdov menovdevar & av deEacbat 7} 7 ony 
exeivers. Kai 7dde 3) evvdngor, id s eyes él 
maAw 6 TovodTos caraPBas els Tov abrov Baxov 
KalliCoizo, dp’ ov oKdTous dy mAr€ws' ayoin rovs 
dp badpovs, pend yK@v éx Tob prtov Kai 
pedro y. > edn. Tas de 8) oKids éxetvas moAw el 
go. avrov ,yraparevorra SrapwArGobat Tots det 
Seopesrats € eKetvots, ev @ gy pBrvedrrer, mp KaTa- 
orivat TO Ofpara, obros 86 xpovos [ey ave dAtyos 
ein THS ovvnbetas, 4 dp’ ob yélw7’ av mapdaxot, Kat 
A€yorro a dv rept abrod, | ws dvaBas a dvw duepPappevos 
thicee Ta oppara, Kat dru otk dévav obdé metpaobat 
dive i€vas ; Kal Tov émixerpobvra Avew Te Kat av- 
dyew, eb Tws év Tats yepot SvvawTo AaBety Kal atro- 
Kreivew, dmoxrewdvar av*; Udd8pa ie ‘ edn. 

III. Tarn TOUWUY, ae 8° eye, aig eixova, @ 
pire Draven, mpocamréov diacav Tots eupoobev 
Aeyouevors, Thy [ey be dews havouervnv edpav TH 
Too Seopernptov olor ddouowbyra, TO be Tou 
Tupos ev adTh pas TH Too aAiov | Suvdyiee: THY be 
dvw avdBacw Kat Oday Tov dvw THY ets TOV vonTOV 


1 ay wdéws Stallb., avdardews Mss., Av dvdardews Baiter. See 
Adam ad loc. on the text. 

2 daoxrelvey, droxtevivar dv Fs droxtetvew, daroxtwviva dy 
AD Tamblichus: d@moxreivew, droxrwyivat ad M, droxrelvecay 
éy ci. Baiter. 


2 On the metaphor of darkness and light cf. also Soph. 254. 
® Like the philosopher in the court-room. Cf. Theaet. 
172 c, 173 ¢ ff., Gorg. 484 p-e. Cf. also supra on 487 c-p. 
515 v, infra BIT D, Soph. 216 p, Laches 196 s, Phaedr. 249 v. 
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prefer while living on earth to be serf of another, a 
landless man, and endure anything rather than opine 
with them and live that life?” “‘ Yes,” he said, “I 
think that he would choose to endure anything rather 
than such a life.”” “‘ And consider this also,” said I, 
“if such a one should go down again and take his old 
place would he not get his eyes full? of darkness, thus 
suddenly coming out of the sunlight?’ “‘ He would 
indeed.”’ ‘‘ Now if he should be required to contend 
with these perpetual prisoners in ‘ evaluating ’ these 
shadows while his vision was still dim and before his 
eyes were accustomed to the dark—and this time re- 
quired for habituation would not be very short—would 
he not provoke laughter,? and would it not be said of 
him that he had returned from his journey aloft with 
his eyes ruined and that it was not worth while even to 
attempt the ascent? And if it were possible to lay 
hands on and to kill the man who tried to release 
them and lead them up, would they not kill him¢?”’ 
“ They certainly would,” he said. 

III. “This image then, dear Glaucon, we must 
apply as a whole to all that has been said, likening 
the region revealed through sight to the habitation 
of the prison, and the light of the fire in it to the power 
of the sun. And if you assume that the ascent and 
the contemplation of the things above is the soul’s 

* An obvious allusion to the fate of Socrates. For other 
stinging allusions to this ef. Gorg. 486 B, 521 c, Meno 100 
B-c. Cf. Hamlet’s “* Wormwood, wormwood ” (11. ii, 191). 
The text is disputed. See crit. note. A. Drachmann, “Zu 

Platons Staat,” Hermes, 1926, p. 110, thinks that an ofe: or 
something like it must be understood as having preceded, 
at least in Plato’s thought, and that droxreivew can be 
taken as a gloss or variant of droxre:wiva: and the correct 
Hee hg must be Aafetv, kal droxrewtvac dv. See also Adam 
ad toc. 
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2 Cf. 508 n-c, where Arnou (Le Désir de diew dans la 
philos. de Plotin, p. 48) and Robin (La Théorie plat. de 
UVamour, pp. 83-84) make réos voyrés refer to le ciel astro- 
nomique as opposed to the trepovpdvtos rémes of the Phaedrus 
247 a-E, 248 B, 248 D-249 a. The phrase vonrés xécpos, often 
attributed to Plato, does not occur in his writings. 

> Plato was much less prodigal of affirmation about meta- 
physical ultimates than interpreters who take his myths 
literally have supposed. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 515, on 
Meno 86 a. 
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ascension to the intelligible region,? you will not miss 
my surmise, since that is what yon desire to hear. 
But God knows? whether it is true. But, at any rate, 
my dream as it appears to me is that in the region 
of the known the last thing to be seen and hardly seen 
is the idea of good, and that when seen it must needs 
point us to the conclusion that this is indeed the 
cause for all things of all that is right and beautiful, 
giving birth® in the visible world to light, and the 
author of light and itself in the intelligible world 
_ being the authentic source of truth and reason, and 
that anyone who is to act wisely? in private or public 
must have caught sight of this.” “I concur,” he 
said, ‘‘so far as I am able.”” ‘‘ Come then,” I said, 
“and join me in this further thought, and do not be 
surprised that those who have attained to this height 
are not willing® to occupy themselves with the affairs 
of men, but their souls ever feel the upward urge and 
the yearning for that sojourn above. Yor this, I 
take it, is likely if in this point too the likeness of 
our image holds.” ‘‘ Yes, itis likely.” “‘ And again, 
do you think it at all strange,” said J, “if a man 
returning from divine contemplations to the petty 
miseries’ of men cuts a sorry figure? and appears most 
ridiculous, if, while still blinking through the gloom, 
and before he has become suificiently accustomed 


© Cf. 506 x. 

# This is the main point for the Republic. The significance 
of the idea of good for cosmogony is just glanced at and 
reserved for the Timaeus. Cf. on 508 3, p. 102, note a and 
pp. 505-506. For the practical application cf. Meno $1 b-E. 
See also Introd. pp. xxxv-xxxvi. 

* Cf. 521 a, 345 ©, and Vol. I. on 347 p, p. 81, note d. 

7 Cf. 346 £. 

9 Cf. Theaet. 174 c dcxnpootvn. 
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* For the contrast between the philosophical and the 
pettifogging soul ¢f. Theaet. 173 c-175 =. Cf. also on 
517 a, p. 128, note 6. 

® For dyakudrwv cf. my Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic, 
p. 237, Soph. 234 c, Polit. 303 c. 
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to the environing darkness, he is compelled in court- 
rooms ? or elsewhere to contend about the shadows of 
justice or the images ® that cast the shadows and to 
wrangle in debate about the notions of these things 
in the minds of those who have never seen justice 
itself?’ ‘‘ It would be by no means strange,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘ But a sensible man,” I said, ‘‘ would re- 
member that there are two distinct disturbances of 
' the eyes arising from two causes, according as the 
shift is from light to darkness or from darkness to 
light,¢ and, believing that the same thing happens 
to the soul too, whenever he saw a soul perturbed 
and unable to discern something, he would not laugh? 
unthinkingly, but would observe whether coming 
from a brighter life its vision was obscured by the 
unfamiliar darkness, or whether the passage from the 
deeper dark of ignorance into a more luminous world 
and the greater brightness had dazzled its vision.¢ 
And sofhe would deem the one happyin its experience 
and way of life and pity the other, and if it pleased 
him to laugh at it, his laughter would be less laugh- 
able than that at the expense of the soul that had 
come down from the light above.”’ ‘‘ That is a very 
fair statement,’ he said. 
IV. ‘“ Then, if this is true, our view of these 
matters must be this, that education is not in reality 
what some people proclaim it to be in their profes- 


* Aristotle, De an. 422 a 20 f. says the over-bright is déparor 
but otherwise than the dark. 

4 Cf. Theaet. 175 v-E. 

* Lit. “or whether coming from a deeper ignorance into a 
more luminous world, it is dazzled by the brilliance of a 
greater light.” 

i.e. only after that. For ofrw 64 in this sense cf, 484 p, 
429 p, 443 ©, Charm. 171 ¥. 
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2 érayyedNbuevor connotes the boastfulness of their claims. 
Cf. Protag. 319 a, Gorg. 447 c, Laches 186 c, Huthyd. 273 ry 
Isoe, Soph. 1, 5, 9, 10, Antid. 193, Ken. Mem. tii. 1. 1, 
i, 2. 8, Aristot. Rhet, 1402 a 25. 

> Cf. Theognis 429 ff. Stallbaum compares Eurip. Hippol. 
917 f. Similarly Anon. Theact. Comm. (Berlin, 1905), p. 32, 
43,4 xal dety airh ov &vOécews nadnudrwr, adNrAG dvaurjoews. 
Cf. also St. Augustine: ‘‘ Nolite putare quemquam hominem 
aliquid discere ab homine. Admonere possumus per stre- 
pitum vocis nostrae;’? and Emerson’s “‘ Strictly speaking, it 
is not instruction but provocation that I can receive from 
another soul.” 

© reptaxréor is probably a reference to the zeplaxro: or tri- 
angular prisms on each side of the stage. They revolved on 
an axis and had different scenes painted on their three faces. 
Many scholars are of the opinion that they were not known 
in the classical period, as they are mentioned only by late 
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sions. What they aver is that they can put true 
knowledge into a soul that does not possess it, as if 
they were inserting® vision into blind eyes.” ‘‘ They 
do indeed,” he said. ‘‘ But our present argument 
indicates,” said I, ‘that the true analogy for this 
indwelling power in the soul and the instrument 
whereby each of us apprehends is that of an eye that 
could not be converted to the light from the darkness 
except by turning the whole body. Even so this 
organ of knowledge must be turned around from 
the world of becoming together with the entire 
soul, like the scene-shifting periact* in the theatre, 
until the soul is able to endure the contemplation 
of essence and the brightest region of being. And 
this, we say, is the good,? do we not?” “Yes.” 
“ Of this very thing, then,” I said, “ there might be 
an art,¢ an art of the speediest and most effective 
shifting or conversion of the soul, not an art of pro- 
ducing vision in it, but on the assumption that it 
possesses vision but does not rightly direct it and 
does not look where it should, an art of bringing this 
about.” ‘‘ Yes, that seems likely,” he said. ‘‘ Then 
writers; but others do not consider this conclusive evidence, 
as a number of classical plays seem to have required some- 
thing of the sort. Cy. O. Navarre in Daremberg-Saglio s.v. 
Machine, p. 1469. 

* Hard-headed distaste for the unction or seeming mysti- 
cism of Plato’s language should not blind us to the plain 
meaning. Unlike Schopenhauer, who affirms the moral 
will to be unchangeable, Plato says that men may be preached 
and drilled into ordinary morality, but that the degree of 
their intelligence is an unalterable endowment of nature. 
Some teachers will concur. 

* Plato often distinguishes the things that do or do not 
admit of reduction to an art or science. Cf. on 488 £, p. 22, 


note b. Adam is mistaken in taking it *‘ Education (7 racdeia) 
would be an art,” ete. 
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2 This then is Plato’s answer (intended from the first) to 
the question whether virtue can be taught, debated in the 
Protagoras and Meno. The intellectual virtues (to use Aris- 
totle’s term), broadly speaking, cannot be taught; they are 
a gift. And the highest moral virtue is inseparable from 
rightly directed intellectual virtue. Ordinary moral virtue 
is not rightly taught in democratic Athens, but comes by 
the grace of God. In a reformed state it could be systemati- 
cally inculeated and “taught.” Cf. What Plato Said, 
pp. 511-512 on Meno 70 a. But we need not infer that 
Plato did not believe in mental discipline. Cf. Charles Fox, 
Educational Psychology, p. 164 ‘* The conception of mental 
discipline is at Ieast as old as Plato, a as may be seen from the 
seventh book of the Republic... 

®> Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1103 a 1d-17 4 ¢ HOuKy €& EOous. 
Plato does not explicitly name ‘ethical’ and ‘‘ intellectual ” 
virtues. Cf. Fox, op. cit. p. 104 ‘‘ Plato correctly believed 
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the other so-called virtues * of the soul do seem akin 
to those of the body. For it is true that where they 
do not pre-exist, they are afterwards created by 
habit® and practice. But the excellence of thought,° 
it seems, is certainly of a more divine quality, a thing 
that never loses its potency, but, according to the 
direction of its conversion, becomes useful and bene- 
ficent, or, again, useless and harmful. Have you 
never observed in those who are popularly spoken of 
as bad, but smart men.? how keen is the vision of the 
little soul,¢ how quick it is to discern the things that 
interest it, a proof that it is not a poor vision which 
it has, but one forcibly enlisted in the service of 
evil, so that the sharper its sight the more mischief 
it accomplishes ?’’ “‘I certainly have,” he said. 
* Observe then,” said I, ‘‘ that this part of such a 
soul, if it had been hammered from childhood, and 
had thus been struck free? of the leaden weights, so 
that all virtues except wisdom could be acquired habitually 


¢ Plato uses such synonyms as dpévyats, cogia, vois, dtdvow, 
etc., as suits his purpose and context. He makes no attempt 
to define and discriminate them with impracticable Aristo- 
telian meticulousness. 

® Of. Theaet. 176 v, Laws 689 c-p, Cic. De offic. i. 19, and 
also Laws 819 a. 

* Cf. Theaet. 195 a, ibid. 173 a cpixpoi . . . ras Yryds, 
Marcus Aurelius’ Yrydproy eT Bacrdtwy vexpdv, Swinburne's 
“ A little soul for a little bears up this corpse which is man” 
(‘‘ Hymn to Proserpine,” in fine), Tennyson’s “If half the little 
soul is dirt.” 

4 Lit. ** Toward which it is turned.” 

* The meaning is plain, the precise nature of the image 
that carries it is doubtful. Jowett’s “ circumcision’? was 
suggested by Stallbaum’s ‘‘ purgata ac circumcisa,”’ but 
carries alien associations. The whole may be compared 
with the incrustation of the soul, infra 611 c-p, and with 
Phaedo 81 x f. 
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1 kdrw Hermann: epi kdrw Mss.: wept ra xérw Tamblichus, 


2 Or ‘eye of the mind.” Cf. 533 p, Sym. 219 a, Soph. 
954 a, Aristot. Wth, 1144 a 30, and the parallels and imita- 
tions collected by Gomperz, Apol. der Heilkunst, 166-167. 
Cf. also What Plato Said, p. 534, on Phaedo 99 ©, Ovid, 


Met. xv. 64: 
. quae natura negabat 


visibus humanis, oculis ea peetoris hausit. 


Cf. Friedlander, Platon, i. pp. 12-13, 15, and perhaps Odyssey, 
i. 115, Marc. Aurel. iv. 29 xarautery TO voepy Supatt. 
> For likely and necessary ef. on 435 c, p. 6, note ¢. 
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to speak, of our birth and becoming, which attaching 
themselves to it by food and similar pleasures and 
gluttonies turn downwards the vision of the soul? 
—if, I say, freed from these, it had suffered a con- 
version towards the things that are real and true, 
that same faculty of the same men would have been 
most keen in its vision of the higher things, just as 
it is for the things toward which it is now turned.” 
“Tt is likely,” he said. “ Well, then,” said I, ‘is 
not this also likely ® and a necessary consequence of 
what has been said, that neither could men who 
are uneducated and inexperienced in truth ever 
adequately preside over a state, nor could those 
who had been permitted to linger on to the end 
in the pursuit of culture—the one because they 
have no single aim © and purpose in life to which all 
their actions, public and private, must be directed, 
and the others, because they will not voluntarily 
engage in action, believing that while still living 
they have been transported to the Islands of the 
Blest.2” “True,” he said. ‘‘It is the duty of us, the 
founders, then,”’ said I, ‘‘ to compel the best natures 
to attain the knowledge which we pronounced 
the greatest, and to win to the vision of the good, 
to scale that ascent, and when they have reached 
the heights and taken an adequate view, we must 
not allow what is now permitted.” ‘‘ Whatis that?” 
“That they should linger there,’’ I said, “‘ and refuse 


¢ cxordy: this is what distinguishes the philosophic states- 
man from the opportunist politician. Cf. 452 5, Laws 
962 a-s, v, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 18, n. 102. 

@ Cf. 540 B, Gorg. 526 c, infra 520 p év 7g xaSape and 
Phaedo 114 c, 109 8. Because they will still suppose that 
they are “building Jerusalem in England’s green and 
pleasant land”? (Blake). 
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2 Cf. infra 539 x and Laws 803 u-c, and on 520 c, Huxley, 
Evolution and Ethics, p. 53 “‘ the hero of our story descended 
the bean-stalk and came back to the common world,”’ ete. 

> Cf. Vol. 1. pp. 314-315 on 419. 

© ¢.e. happiness, not of course exceptional happiness. 

@ Persuasion and compulsion are often bracketed or con- 
trasted. Cf. also Laws 661 c, 722 8, Til c, Rep. 548 8. 

* Cf. 369 c ff. The reference there however is only to the 
economic division of labour. For the idea that laws should 
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to go down again? among those bondsmen and share 
their labours and honours, whether they are of less or 
of greater worth.’’ ‘‘ Do you mean to say that we 
must do them this wrong, and compel them to live 
an inferior life when the better is in their power? ” 

V. “You have again forgotten,’ my friend,” said I, 
“ that the law is not concerned with the special happi- 
ness of any class in the state, but is trying to produce 
this condition® in the city as a whole, harmonizing 
and adapting the citizens to one another by per- 
suasion and compulsion,? and requiring them to im- 
part to one another any benefit® which they are 
severally able to bestow upon the community, and 
that it itself creates such men in the state, not that it 
may allow each to take what course pleases him, but 
with a view to using them for the binding together of 
the commonwealth.” ‘ True,” he said, ‘‘ I did for- 
get it.” ‘‘ Observe, then, Glaucon,” said I, “ that 
we shall not be wronging, either, the philosophers who 
arise among us, but that we can justify our action 
when we constrain them to take charge of the other 
citizens and be their guardians.’ For we will say to 
them that it is natural that men of similar quality 
who spring up in other cities should not share in the 
labours there. For they grow up spontaneously? from 
no volition of the government in the several states, 
and it is justice that the self-grown, indebted to none 
for its breeding, should not be zealous either to pay 


be for the good of the whole state ¢f. 420 8 ff., 466 a, $41-342, 
Laws 715 8, 757 p, 875 a. 

* Noblesse oblige. This idea is now a commonplace of 
communist orations. 

* atréparo: ef. Protag. 320 s, Euthyd. 282 c. For the 
thought that there are a few men naturally good in any 
state cf. also Lais 951 B, 642 c-v. 
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Tw mpobvpetobac Ta Tpodeta' bpas &? aypets buty 
Te avrois Th Te anrAn monet worep ev opveow 
Hyeovas Te Kal _Bacircas é eyervvijoaper, dyrewvov TE 
Kal TeAewTepov éxetvey memaudevpevous Kat aAdrov 
Suvatods dyipor eps perexew. KxataPatéov oby 
ev jrépet éxdorw ets 77 tév dMwv Evvoiknow Kat 
EvveBtaréov Ta OKOTEWA Bedoacbax: Evvebebdjrevor 
yap pup BéArvov oipeabe Tay exel, Kal yuasoeabe 
éxaora, 7a clowda dtTa éori Kal av, Sua. 70 radi bi 
éwpaxéva Kahév Te Kal Suxatev kal ayabay qepee 
Kal oUTW bap yey Kat dpiv 7 ods olxrjoeTat, 
GAN’ odk dvap, ws viv ai moAdai b70 oKLapaxovy - 
Twy Te mpos GdAAjAous Kai oractaldvTwy mept TOD 
dpyew olkobvrat, ws preydAov twos dyadod évtos. 
To 8€ mov Gan bes oS exer ev mode 7H HKLoTA 
m7pdbvpot dpyew ob HeMovres dpEew, TavTny 
dpiora Kal doractaorérara dvdyien oixeiobar, THY 
5° evavrlous dpyovtas oxodoay évavriws. Id 





* Cf. Isoe. Archidamus 108 droédaper ra rpopeta TH marpld. 
Stallbaum refers also to Phoenissae 44, For the country as 
tpopés see Vol. I. p. 303, note ¢ on 414 x. 

> Cf. Polit. 301); D-E, Xen: Cyr. v. 1. 24, Oecon. 7. 32-33. 

¢ Vor retewrepov . . . memardevgévors cf. Prot. 342 © redéws 
memadevnevov. 

4 They must descend into the cave again. Cf. infra 539 & 
and Laies 803 w-c. Cf. Burnet, Marly Greek Philos. pp. 89- 
90; ‘It was he alone, so far as we know, that insisted on 
philosophers descending by turns into the cave from which 
they had been released and coming to the help of their 
former fellow-prisoners.”’ He agrees with Stewart (Myths 
of Piato, p. 252, n. 2) that Plato had in mind the Orphic 
kardBacis eis "Atdov to ‘rescue the spirits in prison.” Cf 
Wright, Harvard Studies, xvii. p. 139 and Complete Poems 
of Henry More, pp. xix-xx ‘ All which is agreeable to that 
opinion of Plato: That some descend hither to declare the 
Being and Nature of the Gods; and for the greater Health, 
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to anyone the price ofits nurture.* But you we have 
engendered for yourselves and the rest of the city 
to be, as it were, king-bees > and leaders in the hive. 
You have received a better and more complete 
education ¢ than the others, and you are more capable 
of sharing both ways of life. Down you must go? 
then, each in his turn, to the habitation of the others 
and accustom yourselves to the observation of the 
obscure things there. For once habituated you will 
discern them infinitely * better than the dwellers 
there, and you will know what each of the ‘ idols ’/ is 
and whereof it is a semblance, because you have seen 
the reality of the beautiful, the just and the good. 
So our city will be governed by us and you with 
waking minds, and not, as most cities now which are 
inhabited and ruled darkly as in a dream’ by men 
who fight one another for shadows’ and wrangle for 
office as if that were a great good, when the truth is 
that the city in which those who are to rule are least 
eager to hold office must needs be best administered 
and most free from dissension, and the state that gets 
the contrary type of ruler will be the opposite of this.” 
Purity and Perfection of this Lower World.” This is taking 
Plato somewhat too literally and confusing him with 
Plotinus. 

* For uvply cf. Eurip. Androm. 701. 

4 i.e. images, Bacon’s ‘‘ idols of the den.” 

* Plato is fond of the contrast, trap . . . bvap. Cf. 476 c, 
Phaedr. 277 v, Phileb. 36 ©, 65 £, Polit. 277 pv, 278 FE, 
Theaet. 158 3, Rep. 574 v, 576 B, Tim. 71 ©, Laws 969 pz, 
also 533 B-c. 

* Cf. on 586 c, p. 393; Shelley, Adonais st. 39 “ keep with 
phantoms an unprofitable strife’; Arnold, “* Dover Beach": 


... adarkling plain... 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
§ Cf. on 517 c, p. 131, note e. 
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f a_? 3 f A +) > ta 
Tpopysoe Tair’ axovovtes, Kat odK €edArjcovar 
Suprrovety év TH monet Exaorot év bepel, tov bé 
moAbv xpovov pet? aAAjAwY oixety év TO Kabap@; 
*Advvator, eon dixata yap 57) Bucadous ém- 
Tdfopev. mavtTds pny paAdov ws én’ dvayKatov 
abra&v éxaatos elot 76 dpyew, Tobvavtioy Ta viv 
> ¢ ft la 2 ‘fs a * M. 52 > 
ev exdory mOAct dpyovTe. Otzw yap exet, Wy 3) 
eye, @ éraipe: et ev Biov eeupijes dpeivw Tod 
apxeww Tots pedMovaw dipfewv, éort got ee 
yevécbat mods <v olkoupevn* ev povn yap av 
dpovow of 7H dvTt mAodvotot, od ypuaiov, a. 
od det Tov edSatpova mdouteiv, Cwis ayabfis Te Kat 
éudpovos. ef Sé mrwyol Kal mewadvrTes adyabdv 
idiwy emt ra Snudcia taow, évredOev oldpevor 
Tayabov detv dpmalew, odx €orTi mepidyynTov 
yap TO apyew ytyvopevov, olkeios dy Kal evdov 6 
Towodros mdAEnos avtovs te amdAAvat Kal THY 
GaAnqv wodw. *Adnbéorara, edn. “Exes obv, Hv 
8 éyad, Biov adAov twa moditiKaY apydv Kata- 

~ n” ‘\ ~ > ~ é i LY 
dpovotry7a 7 Tov Tis adn Burjs prrocodias ; Ou pa. 

A f > 
TOV Ata, q 8 Os. “AdAd HeVTOL Set ye a) épaoras 
Too dpxew tévar em’ adrd- ef 5 py, ot ye ayT- 
f bo ” 

epaoral payobyrar. Ids 8 ob; Tivas odv ddAous 
dvayxdacers idvar ext dudakiy ris médews, 7 08 

2 ‘The world of ideas, the upper world as opposed to that 
of the cave. Cf. Stallbaum ed loe. 

> Cf. supra Vol. I. p. 80, note 6 on 347 c. 

¢ Cf. Phaedrus in fine, supra 416 E417 a, infra SAT B. 

¢ Stallbaum refers to Xen. Cyr. viii. 3. 39 ofomal ve wai dd 
TOUTO Hdtv mourely, Ort rewjcas xpnudtwr rewrovrnkas, * for you 
must enjoy your riches much more, I think, for the very reason 
that it was only after being hungry for wealth that you became 
rich.” (Loeb tr.) Cf. also tufra 577 £-578 a, and Adam ad loc. 
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“By all means,” he said. “* Will our alumni, then, 
disobey us when we tell them this, and will they ‘refuse 
to share in the labours of state each in his turn while 
permitted to dwell the most of the time with one 
another in that purer world??”’ ‘ Impossible,’’ he 
said: “for we shall be imposing just commands on men 
whoare just. Yet they will assuredly approach office as 
an unavoidable necessity,® and in the opposite temper 
from that of the present rulers in our cities.” “‘ For 
the fact is, dear friend,” said I, “if you can discover a 
better way of life than office-holding for your future 
rulers, a well-governed city becomes a “possibility. 
For only in such a state will those rule who are really 
rich,¢ not in gold, but in the wealth that makes happi- 
ness—a good and wise life. But if, being beggars and 
starvelings ¢ from lack of goods of their own, ‘they turn 
to affairs of state thinking that it is thence that they 
should grasp their own good, then it is impossible. 
For when office and rule become the prizes of con- 
tention, such a civil and internecine strife‘ destroys 
the office-seekers themselves and the city as well.” 
““ Most true,’”’ he said. “Can you name any other 
type or ideal of life that looks with scorn on political 
office except the life of true philosophers 2?”’ I asked. 
““No, by Zeus,” he said. ‘‘ But what we require,” I 
said, “‘is that those who take office” should not be 
lovers of rule. Otherwise there will be a contest with 
rival lovers.” “Surely.”” “‘ What others, then, will 
you compel to undertake the guardianship of the city 
* Cf. supra 347 p, Laws 715.4, also 586 c and What Plato 
Said, p. 627, on Laws 678 5, Isoc. Areop. 24, Pan. 145 and 146, 
, Cf, Eurip. Heracleidae 415 oixetos 78y ré\ewos efapreterat. 
° Cf. infra 580 pv ff., pp. 370 ff. 


» iévae ext in erotic language means ‘“‘to woo.” Cf. on 
489 p, p. 26, note J, also 347 c, 588 8, 475.¢. 
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mrept TOUT Te ppovepeiraror, bv cy dpiora mAs 
oixetrar, exovor te TYyLas dAAas Kal Biov dpetvw 
Toh modutiKod; Ovdévas aAdous, é$n. 

CVI. Bova obv robr > 0 oKoT@pev, Tiva Tpomov 
ot rovobro eyyevijcovTar Kal mas Tis dvdéer adtods 
eis fs, womep && “Awdov Adyovrat 54 Twes cis — 
feods dvedBetv; ds yap ov BowAoprae ; épy. 
“Todro 8, ws eouxev, odk dotpdxov av ely Tepe- 
orpopr) adda uyys Teprayuyy) eK VUKTEpWIS TwWOS 
Huepas eis dAnGunv, Too dvtos obca emdvodos,’ iy 
oy grrooodiay adynOF pycoper elvar. I[dvu pev 

“otv. Odxodv Set oxoretcba ti trav pabnpatwr 

D exet Touadray dvvapw; lds yap od; Ti dy obv 
elq, @ Dravceov, wadyya puxfis oAKOv amd 708 
yeyvopevou emt TO ov; TOOE S° evvod Aéyav dpa: 
ovk abAntas pévro. moAduou ebayer todrous 


1 ofca érdvodos Hermann: ofcay érdvodov AFDM, iovons 
éwdvodoy scr. rece.: ovciav érdvodos ci. Cobet. 





« Cf. on 515 £, p. 124, note b. 

> This has been much debated. Cf. Adam ad loe, Pro- 
fessor Linforth argues from Pausanias i. 34 that Amphiaraus 
is meant. 

© Cf. Phaedr, 241 B: also the description of the game in 
Plato Comicus, fr. 153, apud Norwood, Greek Comedy, 
p. 167. The players were divided into two groups. A shell 
or potsherd, black on one side and white on the other, was 
thrown, and according to the face on which it fell one group 
fled and the other pursued. Cf. also commentators on 
Aristoph. Knights 855 

4 Much quoted Be "Neoplatonists and Christian Fathers. 
Cf. Stallbaum ad loc. Again we need to remember that 
Plato’s main and explicitly reiterated purpose is to describe 
a course of study that will develop the power of consecutive 
consistent abstract thinking. All metaphysical and mystical 
suggestions of the imagery which conveys this idea are 
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than those who have most intelligence of the prin- 
ciples that are the means of good government and 
who possess distinctions of another kind and a life 
that is preferable to the political life?” “‘ No 
others,” he said. 

VI. “ Would you, then, have us proceed to consider 
how such men may be produced in a state and how 
they may be led upward ¢ to the light even as some ® 
are fabled to have ascended from Hades to the gods?” 
“Of course I would.” ‘So this, it seems, would not 
be the whirling of the shell¢ in the children’s game, 
but a conversion and turning about of the soul from 
a day whose light is darkness to the veritable day— 
that, ascension @ to reality of our parable which we will 
affirm to be true philosophy.” ‘‘ By all means.” 
“Must we not, then, consider what studies have the 
power to effect this?’ ‘“‘ Of course.”’ “‘ What, then, 
Glaucon, would be the study that would draw the 
soul away from the world of becoming to the world 
of being? A thought strikes me while I speak¢: Did 
we not say that these men in youth must be athletes 
secondary and subordinate. So, e.g. Urwick, The Message 
of Plato, pp. 66-67. is mistaken when he says “. Plato 
expressly tells us that his education is designed simply and 
solely to awaken the spiritual faculty which every soul 
contains, by ‘ wheeling the soul round and turning it away 
from the world of change and decay.’ He is not concerned 
with any of those ‘excellences of mind’ which may be pro- 
duced by training and discipline, his only aim is to open the 
eye of the soul. ..’’ The general meaning of the sentence 
is plain but the text is disputed. See crit. note. 

* A frequent pretence in Plato. Cf. 370 4, 525.c, Euthy- 
hro 9c, Laws 686 c, 702 B, Phaedr. 262 c with Fried- 
ander, Platon, ii. p. 498, Laws 888 p with Tayler Lewis, Plato 

against the Atheists, pp. 118-119. Cf. also Vol. I. on 
394 p-£, and Isoc. Antid. 159 év@upotuae dé perakd Adyar, 
Panath. 127. 
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TeTeUTaKe awpatos yap atéys Kal dpbicews 
émoratet. Daiverat. Todo pev 67 ovK av ein 
é Cnrotpev padnpa. Od ydp. "AAW dpa povorry, 
donv 7 mpdTepov Sup APoper; "AM Hv exelvyn y’, 
é¢n, avrtiactpodos THs yupvactiukhs, €¢ peuvycar, 
€Geot raudevouoa Tos dUAakas, KaTd Te appoviav 
evappootiay tiwd, ovK emioTiNY, Tapadidodoa, 
Kal Kata puvduov evpubuiav, év te Tots Adyous 
érepa TovTwy ddeAda €By? drra éxovoa, Kal door 
pvbdiders Tav Adywv Kai door adAnOwaTrepor Hoar: 
pdbnua 8€ mpds Towdrdv Tu ayaldy, ofov od viv 


B Cnrets, oddév Hv ev atti. “AxpiBéorata, Hv 8° 


evi, avapupvyoKkes pe’ TH yap dvTe Towobrov 

hy: t IAN’ ie P>) ‘ TA x fon W 

ovdev elyev. GAN, & Saysdvie TAavewv, ti dv ein 

rowtrov; ai te yap Téyvae Bdvavooi mou dmacat 
Lan ~ > La ‘ ay a wo? ” 

édofav elvar. Ids 8 ot; Kat pry ti ex dAdo 
1 reredraxe(v) ADM Euseb., revraxe F, rérevxe d vulg. 


20n F Euseb., é¢n ADM. 
3 dyabory ADM. &yov Euseb. et yp D, ay (sic) F. 





2 Cf. 416 pv, 422 n, 404 a, and Vol. I, p. 266, note a, on 


403 §. 
> zposéxew is here used in its etymological sense. Cf. 


Pp. 66-67 on 500 a. 
¢ This further prerequisite of the higher education follows 


naturally from the plan of the Republic; but it does not 
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of war??” “We did.” “‘ Then the study for which 
we are sceking must have this additional ° qualifica- 
tion.” “‘ What one?” ‘ That it be not useless to 
soldiers.¢’’ “ Why, yes, it must,” he said, ‘‘if that is 
possible.” ‘‘ But in our previous account they were 
educated in gymnastics and music.?”’ *‘ They were,” 
he said. ‘‘ And gymnastics, I take it, is devoted © to 
that which grows and perishes; for it presides over 
the growth and decay of the body.f”’ “ Obviously.” 
‘Then this cannot be the study that we seek.”’ “No.” 
“Ts it, then, music, so far as we have already de- 
scribed it?9”’ “‘ Nay, that,” he said, “ was the counter- 
part of gymnastics, if you remember. It educated 
the guardians through habits, imparting by the 
melody a certain harmony of spirit that is not science,* 
and by the rhythm measure and grace, and also 
qualities akin to these in the words of tales that are 
fables and those that are more nearly true. But it 
included no study that tended to any such good as 
you are now seeking.’”’ ‘‘ Your recollection is most 
exact,” I said; “for in fact it had nothing of the 
kind. But in heaven’s name, Glaucon, what study 
could there be of that kind? For all the arts were 
in our opinion base and mechanical.‘’”” “Surely; 


interest Plato much and is, after one or two repetitions, 
dropped. 

4 Cf. supra 376 & ff. 

¢ For reretraxe cf. Tim. 90 B rerevraxéri. 

4 Cf. 376 EB. This is of course no contradiction of 410 c. 

* The ordinary study of music may cultivate and refine 
feeling. Only the mathematics of music would develop the 
power of abstract thought. 

* Knowledge in the true sense, as contrasted with opinion 
or habit. 

* Cf. supra, p. 49, note e, on 495 fr. This idea is the 
source of much modern prejudice against Plato. 
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* Cf. Symp. 186 B éwi wav relver. 
> Gidvora is not to be pressed in the special sense of 


511 p-F. 
¢ A playful introduction to Plato’s serious treatment of the 


psychology of number and the value of the study of 
mathematics. 
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and yet what other study is left apart from music, 
gymnastics and the arts?’’ ‘‘ Come,” said I, “if we 
are unable to discover anything outside of these, let us 
take something that applies to all alike.t”” “What?” 
“Why, for example, this common thing that al] arts 
and forms of thought ® and all sciences employ, and 
which is among the first things that everybody must 
learn.” ‘‘What?” he said. “This trifling matter,°” 
I said, “ of distinguishing one and two andthree. I 
mean, in sum, number and calculation. Is it not 
true of them that every art and science must neces- 
sarily partake of them?’ “ Indeed it is,” he said. 
“The art of war too?” said I. ‘‘ Most necessarily,” 
he said. ‘“‘Certainly,then,”’ said I,‘‘ Palamedes? in the 
play is alvays making Agamemnon appear a most 
ridiculous¢ general. Have you not noticed that he 
affirms that by the invention of number he marshalled 
the troops in the army at Troy in ranks and companies 
and enumerated the ships and everything else as if 
before that they had not been counted, and Aga- 
memnon apparently did not know how many feet 
he had if he couldn't count ? And yet what sort of a 
general do you think he would be in that case?” 
“A very queer one in my opinion,” he said, “if that 
was true.” 

VII. ‘‘ Shall we not, then,” I said, “‘ set down as a 
study requisite for a soldier the ability to reckon and 


‘ ’ 


4 Palamedes, like Prometheus, is a “culture hero,’’ who 
personifies in Greek tragedy the inventions and discoveries 
that produced civilization. Cf. the speech of Prometheus 
in aan Prom. 459 ff. and Harvard Studies, xii. p. 208, 
n.:2- 

* Quoted by later writers in praise of mathematics. Cf. 
Theo Smyrn. p. 7 ed. Gelder. For the necessity of mathe- 
matics cf. Laws 818 ¢ 
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a Cf, Laws 819 v. 

> Plato’s point of view here, as he will explain, is precisely 
the opposite of that of modern educators who wonld teach 
mathematics concretely and not puzzle the children with 
abstract logic. But in the Laws where he is speaking of 
primary and secondary education for the entire population 
he anticipates the modern kindergarten ideas (819 B-c). 

° Vor cadéarepov cf. 523 c. Cf. Vol. I. p. 47, note f, on 
338 p, and What Plato Said, p. 503, on Gorg. 463 p. 

4 Cf. Phileb. 38 c, Unity of Plato’s Thought, n. 337. 
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number?” ‘ Most certainly, if he is to know any- 
thing whatever of the ordering of his troops—or 
rather if he is to be a man at all.*”” ‘‘ Do you observe 
then,” said I, “‘ in this study what Ido?” “ What?” 
“ It seems likely that it is one of those studies which 
we are seeking that naturally conduce to the awaken- 
ing of thought, but that no one makes the right use? of 
it, though it really does tend to draw the mind to 
essence and reality.” ‘‘ What do you mean?” he 
said. ‘I will try,’ I said, “ to show you at least my 
opinion. Do you keep watch and observe the things 
I distinguish in my mind as being or not being con- 
ducive to our purpose, and either concur or dissent, 
in order that here too we may see more clearly® 
whether my surmise is right.” ‘‘ Point them out,” 
he said. “I do point them out,” I said, “ if you can 
discern that some reports of our perceptions do not 
provoke thought to reconsideration because the 
judgement? of them by sensation seems adequate,° 
while others always invite the intellect to reflection 
because the sensation yields nothing that can be 
trusted”? ‘‘ You obviously mean distant? appear- 
ances,” he said, ‘‘and shadow-painting.*” ‘ You 
have quite missed my meaning,?” said I. “ What do 
youmean?’’ hesaid. ‘‘ The experiences that do not 
provoke thought are those that do not at the same 


® Ixavds is not to be pressed here. 

4 For ovder tyés cf. £96 c, 584 a, 589 c, Phaedo 69 B, $9 E, 
90 ©, Gorg. 524 5, Laws T76 ©, Theaet. 173 8, Eurip. Phoen. 
201, Bacch. 262, Ilel. 746, etc. 
as The most obvious cause of errors of judgement. Cf. Laws 

B. 

* Cf. Vol. I. p. 137 on 365 c. 

* The dramatic misapprehension by the interlocutor is one 
of Plato’s methods for enforcing his meaning. Cf. on 529 a, 
p. 180, note a, Laws 792 s-c. 
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C éxBaive: fs evavriav aloOyow dua: 7a 8’ éxBai- 
VOVTa Ws mopakarobyra rine, émevday 1) % atobn ous 
pndév pGAdov totro 4 716 evavriov Sndol, etr’ 
eyyvberv mpoomimrovoa etre .Toppurbev. de be a 
dey cadéorepov eloet, obrot, papev, Tpets ay 
clev Baxrvdor, & TE opexpdraros Kal 6 devrepos 
Kat 6 péaos. IIdvv y’, edn. ‘Os eyyibev roivy 
opwprévous A€yovrds pov diavood. aAAd pioe mept 
avray TOOE oKdrel. To szotov; Adxrudos pev 

Datrav daivera pots exaoros, kal Tarn ye 
obdev Siadgéper, ea TE ev péow oparat édy 7 ev 
ecxydTw, eav te AevKds eay Te pédAas, cay Te TaXds 
edv te Aenros, Kal Tav d TL TOLWdTOV. ev mao yap 
TovTos ovk avayKdletat THY ToMAdy y puxn Thy 
vonow emrepeobau zt ToT éori ddxruros: ovdapob 
yap 4 dys abrh dua eojpnve Tov Sdxrvdov ToU- 
vavtiov 7} SdruAov elvat, Ov yap ovy, én. Odn- 
ob, Mid 8 eyo, etxdtws 76 ye Totodrov vorjaews 

E odk dv mapakAnrixoy 088’ eyeptixav etn. Eixotws. 
Te dé oy 3 TO péyeBos avray Kal THY opuKporyra 
4 ous 4, dpa ixavds op, Kal obdev avrh duadeper € ev 
péow twa adr&v Ketobar 7 em eoxdrw; Kal 


2 Cf. Jacks, llehemy of Thought, p. 29: ‘*'The purpose of 
the world, then, being to attain consciousness of itself as a 
rational or consistent whole, is it not a little strange that the 
first step, so to speak, taken by the world for the attainment 
of this end is that of ,presenting itself in the form of con- 
tradictory experience ?”’ aig@yats is not to be pressed. Adam's 
condescending apology for the primitive character of Plato’s 
psychology here is as uncalled-for as all such apologies. 
Plato varies the expression, but his meaning is clear. Cf. 
524 p. No modern psychologists are able to use “ sensa- 
tion,” “* perception,” *‘ judgement,” and similar terms with 
perfect c onsistency. 

’ For xpoorimrovea cf. Tim. 33 a, 44.4, 66 4, Rep. 515 a, 
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time issue in a contradictory perception.* Those that 
do have that effect I set down as provocatives, when 
the perception no more manifests one thing than its 
contrary, alike whether its impact ® comes from nearby 
or afar. An illustration will make my meaning 
plain. Here, we say, are three fingers, the little 
finger, the second and the middle.” “* Quite so,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Assume that I speak of them as seen near 
at hand. But this is the point that you are to con- 
sider.” “What?” “Each one of them appears to 
be equally a finger,° and in this respect it makes no 
difference whether it is observed as intermediate or 
at either extreme, whether it is white or black, thick 
or thin, or of any other quality of this kind. For in 
none of these cases is the soul of most men impelled 
to question the reason and to ask what in the world 
is a finger, since the faculty of sight never signifies 
to it at the same time that the finger is the opposite 
of a finger.” ‘‘ Why, no, it does not,”’-he said. 
“Then,” said I, “it is to be expected that such a 
perception will not provoke or awaken? reflection and 
thought.” “It is.” “But now, what about the 
bigness and the smallness of these objects? Is our 
vision’s view of them adequate, and does it make no 
difference to it whether one of them is situated @ out- 
side or in the middle; and similarly of the relation of 
561 c, Lats 791 c, 632 a, 637 a, Phileb. 21; also accidere in 
Lucretius, ¢.g. iv. 882, ii. 1024-1025, iv. 236 and iii. 841, and 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Das Blenden der Erscheinung, die sich an unsere 
Sinne drangt.” 

¢ This anticipates Aristotle’s doctrine that ‘‘ substances” 
do not, as qualities do, admit of more or less. 

4 We should never press synonyms which Plato employs 


for woxdla of style or to avoid falling into a rut of 
terminology. 


* xete@ac perhaps anticipates the Aristotelian category. 
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¢ A 
Woavtws mdxos Kat AenroTnTa 7) padaKkdTnTa Kal 
Xr te € e Z . e TA J 64 G 
akAnpéryTa 4 adj; Kal at dAdat aicbyoes dp 
> A ~ ~ e ~ 
ovk evdeds Ta Totatra SyAodow; 7 Gde moved 
¢€ 7 ~ ~ ~ ~ 
éxdorn abt&v: mp&rov prev y emt 7 oxAnp@ Te- 
taypern atodnors WwdyKracrat Kal éml 7H padrakd 
é ? ~ ~ A 
retdxOat, Kat mapayyeArAe TH Yuyf ws tadrov 
aKAnpov te kal padakdv aicbavopéevn; Odrws, 
” i ~ Ss : a? ’ > cal > a ta 
éfn. Odxodv, fv 8 éyw, avayKatoy év Tots ToLwov~ 
ros ad THv wuyiy amopeiv, Th moTE oNpatver ad7H 
¢ ” 
% alaOnors 76 oxAnpdv, ciep TO adTO Kal padakov 
x “~ “ ‘ 
Aéyer, Kai 4 t06 Kodfov Kal % Tod Bapéos, tt 76 
~ a“ a 
xoodov kat Bap, ef 76 re Bapd Kxotdov Kal 70 
~ f 
Kotdov Bapd onpatver; Kat ydp, édy, abrai ye 
dromo. TH yuyq at éppynvetac Kal émoKdpews 
Seduevar. Elkdérws dpa, qv 8 eye, ev tots Tovov- 
~ “~ A 
Tole mp@tov ev weparar Aoytopdv Te Kal vdnaow 
me ~ ~ 
guy mapakadotca emoxometv, cite ev etre dSvo 
+ A cid ~ ? - ~ ’ ” 
éorly Exacta T&v eicayyeMopnevuv. Was 8 ov; 
‘) ~ Nn 7 i a i + a € , 
Otxodv dav 800 daivntar, erepdv TE Kal Ev EKa- 





@ Of. Theaet. 186 ff., Tim. 62 », Taylor, Timaeus, p. 233 
on 68 p-r, Unity of Plato’s Thought, mn. 222 and 225, 
Dicls, Dialer. 5 (i.3 p. 341). Profag. 331 p anticipates this 
thought, but Protagoras cannot follow it out. Cf also 
Phileb. 13 a-z. Stallbaum also compares Phileb. 57 p and 
56 cf. 

> Plato gives a very modern psychological explanation. 
Thought is provoked by the contradictions in perceptions 
that suggest problems. The very notion of unity is contra- 
dictory of uninterpreted experience. This use of dropeiy (cf. 
supra 515 p) anticipates much modern psychology supposed 
to be new. Cf. e.g. Herbert Spencer passim, and Dewey, 
How We Think, p. 12 ‘‘ We may recapitulate by saying that 
the origin of thinking is some perplexity, confusion, or 
donbt”’; also ibid. p. 72, Meyerson, Déduction relativiste 
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touch, to thickness and thinness, softness and hard- 
ness? Andare not the other senses also defective in 
their reports of such things? Or is the operation of 
each of them as follows? In the first place, the sensa- 
tion that is set over the hard is of necessity related 
also tothe soft,? and it reports to thesoul that thesame 
thing is both hard and soft to its perception.” “It is 
so,” he said. ‘‘ Then,” said I, “is not this again a 
case where the soul must be at a loss” as to what sig- 
nificance for it the sensation of hardness has, if the 
sense reports the same thing as also soft? And, 
similarly, as to what the sensation of light and heavy 
means by light and heavy, if it reports the heavy as 
light, and the light as heavy?” “ Yes, indeed,” he 
said, “‘ these communications ¢ to the soul are strange 
and invite reconsideration.”’ ‘‘ Naturally,then,” said 
I, “it is in such cases as these that the soul first 
summons to its aid the calculating reason ?@ and tries 
to consider whether each of the things reported to it 
is one or two.f”’ ‘Of course.”’ “ And if it appears 
to be two, each of the two is a distinct unit/” 
p. 142, says ‘‘ Mais Platon . . . n’avait-il pas dit qu’il était 
impossible de raisonner si ce n’est en partant d’une percep- 
tion?” citing Rep. 523-524, and Rodier, Aristot. De anima, 
i.p. 197. But that is not Plato’s point here. Zeller, Aristot. 
i. p. 166 (Eng.), also misses the point when he says ‘“* Even 
as to the passage from the former to the latter he had only 
the negative doctrine that the contradictions of opinion and 
fancy ought to lead us to go further and to pass to the pure 
treatment of ideas.” 

¢ For épunvetat cf. Theaet. 209 a. 

* Cf. Parmen, 130 a rois Noy:oug AapBarouevors. 

* Cf. Theaet. 185 8, Laws 963 c, Sophist 254 v, Hipp. 
Major 301 p-k, and, for the dialectic here, Parmen. 143 v. 

? Or, as the Greek puts it, ‘‘ both ‘one’ and ‘other.””” Cf. 
Vol. I. p. 516, note f on 476 a. For érepov cf. What Plato 
Said, pp. 522, 580, 387-588. 
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> > > 
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’ Tt? \ \ 
yap; Nat. Ard 8€ rv rodvTov cade péya ab 
x A € ‘4 cal 
Kal opuKpov 4 vonots qvayxdoby iSetv, ob avy- 
4 > 
kexupeva, GAAd Suwptopéva, Todvavtiov 7 “Kelvyn. 
"AX a7 O 3 “~ 3. a8 fa 0 ~ 3 / 
909. Odvxotv évret0dv rofev mp@rtov érép- 
re a * 
xerar épéabar yyiv, ti obv mor’ ori 7d péya ad 
*, ‘ 
Kal 76 optexpdv; Uavrdzact pév odv. Kat ottw 
‘ 
37) 76 pev vonrév, 76 8 cparov exadgoapev. 
> 
D ’Op6érar’, én. 
y ~ - ‘ ” td - 4 
VII. Taira roivey kat dpti émexetpouvy A€yetv, 
A Pod 
ws Ta pev TapakAntiKa Tis Stavolas éori, ta 8 
> a 
ov, & pev eis 7HY alofyow dpa tots évavriows 
éavtois éeuminrer, mapakdAynrixa dpildpevos, doa 
dé py, ode eyeprixa THs vorcews. MavOdvnn 
ra of 4 ‘ ~ ig la +. 
toivuv Won, edn, Kal Soxet por obrws. Ti ody; 





9 ye vi termini. Cf. 379 B, 576 c, Parmen. 145 a, Protag. 
358 c. 

> Kexwpionéva and dywpora suggest the terminology of 
Aristotle in dealing with the problem of abstraction. 

¢ Plato’s aim is the opposite of that of the modern theorists 
who say that teaching should deal integrally with the total 
experience and not with the artificial division of abstrac- 
tion. 

@ The final use of dca became more frequent in later Greek. 
Cf. Aristot. Met. 982 b 20, Eth. Nie. 1110 a 4, Gen. an. 
717 a 6, Poetics 1450 b 3, 1451 b 37. Cf, Lysis 218 v, Epin. 
975 a, Olympiodorus, Life of Plato, Teubner vi. 191, ibid. 
p. 218, and schol. passim, Apsines, Spengel i. 361, line 18. 

* Plato merely means that this is the psychological origin 
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“Yes.” “If, then, each is one and both two, the 
.very meaning ® of ‘two’ is that the soul will conceive 
them as distinct.? For if they were not separable, 
it would not have been thinking of two, but of 
one.” “Right.” “‘Sight too saw the great and 
the small, we say, not separated but confounded.° 
Is not that so?” “Yes.” “ And for? the clarifica- 
tion of this, the intelligence is compelled to con- 
template the great and small,’ not thus confounded 
but as distinct entities, in the opposite way from 
sensation.” ‘‘ True.” ‘‘ And is it not in’some such 
experience as this that the question first occurs to us, 
what in the world, then, is the great and the small?”’ 
“By all means.” “ And this is the origin of the 
designation intelligible for the one, and visible for the 
other.”” “‘ Just so,”’ he said. 

VIII. ‘‘ This, then, is just what I was trying to 
explain a little while ago when I said that some things 
are provocative of thought and some are not, defining 
as provocative things that impinge upon the senses 
tegether with their opposites, while those that 
do not I said do not tend to awaken reflection.” 
“Well, now I understand,” he said, ‘‘ and agree.” 


of our attempt to form abstract and general ideas. My 
suggestion that this passage is the probable source of the 
notion which still infests the history of philosophy, that the 
great-and-the-small was a metaphysical entity or principle in 
Plato’s later philosophy, to be identified with the indeter- 
minate dyad, has been disregarded. Cf. Unity of Plato's 
Thought, p. 84. But it is the only plausible explanation that 
has ever been proposed of the attribution of that ‘clotted 
nonsense” to Plato himself. For it is fallacious to identify 
padXov cai Frrov in Philebus 24 c, 25 c, 27 FE, and else- 
where with the péya xai ouixpdy. But there is no limit to 
the misapprehension of texts by hasty or fanciful readers in 
any age. 
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apiOjuds Te Kal 7d év moTépwy doxel elvar; Od 
Evo, py. "AW €K Tey TMpoetpnjeveny, ebay, 
dvahoyilov. ei pev yap tkavas abtd Kal? aire 
E oparat q ENA Twi wiobijoer AapBaveran 78 ev, 
otk ay oAKkév ely emt THY ovctar, _womep emi Tob 
BaxrvAov édéyoey’ et 8 det Te arg dua. oparat 
evavTiwpa, Wore endev HaMov € év 7) Kal Tobvayriov 
daiveobai, Tob émuxpwobvros 59 déou av 89 Kat 
dvayKdlorr’ av ev atrg pox dropelv Kal Cnreiv, 
kwoica & éaur ij my evvouay, Kai dvepwray, zé 


25 Tor’ éorly avrTo TO €y, wal obTw TOV dyaryay dy 


ein kat [eTaGTpeTTLKGY emt THY Tob évros Béav ¥ 7 
mrept TO év peabnors. "AMa Hevrot, én, tobr6 y 
exer odx BKeora. ) tept abo oyus* dpa yap 
Tavrov ws &v Te Opaev Kal as daretpa. To TARGOS. 
Ovxodv eirep TO €v, We 8 eyed, Kal Evpmas dpiBuds 
: a 
ravTov mémovle Toure ; Ilads 8 ous "AAG py 
Aoytoruc te Kat dpibunruxi) wept dpb ov Téa. 
B Kai pdda. Tatra 8€ ye daiverar dywyd apds 
€ n Y > e ns ” 
dA Gevay. Yrepdhuds pev obv. Quy Cnrodpev dpa, 
ws éoue, pabnndroy av ely: mrohewergs per yap 
bua Tas Tages dvaykaiov pablely taira, dido- 


1 atré F Tamblichus, 7d ad7d AD. 


2 To waive metaphysics, unity is, as modern mathemati- 
cians say, a concept of the mind which experience breaks 
up. The thought is familiar to Plato from the J/eno to the 
Parmenides. But it is not true that Plato derived the very 
notion of the concept from the problem of the one and the 
many. Unity is a typical concept, but the consciousness of 
the concept was developed by the Socratic quest for the 
definition. 

® Cf.523B. The meaning must be gathered from the context. 

© Sec erit. note and Adam ad loc. 
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“To which class, then, do you think number and 
the one belong??”’ “I cannot conceive,” he said. 
“ Well, reason it out from what has already been 
said. For, if unity is adequately ® seen by itself or 
apprehended by some other sensation, it would not 
tend to draw the mind to the apprehension of essence, 
as we were explaining in the case of the finger. But 
if some contradiction is always seen coincidentally 
with it, so that it no more appears to be one than the 
opposite, there would forthwith be need of something 
to judge between them, and it would compel the soul 
to be at a loss and to inquire, by arousing thought in 
itself, and to ask, whatever then is the one as such, 
and thus the study of unity will be one of the studies 
that guide and convert the soul to the contemplation 
of true being.” “‘ But surely,” he said, “ the visual 
perception of it ° does especially involve this. For we 
see the same thing at once as one and as an indefinite 
plurality.¢” “ Then if this is true of the one,” I said, 
“the same holds of all number, does it not?” “Of 
course.” “ But, further, reckoning and the science 
of arithmetic¢ are wholly concerned with number.” 
“ They are, indeed.” “ And the qualities of number 
appear to lead to the apprehension of truth.” ‘‘ Be- 
yond anything,” he said. “‘ Then, as it seems, these 
would be among the studies that we are seeking. 
For a soldier must learn them in order to marshal his 
troops, and a philosopher, because he must rise out of 


% This is the problem of the one and the many with which 
Plato often plays, which he exhaustively and consciously 
illustrates in the Parmenides, and which the introduction 
to the Philebus treats as a metaphysical nuisance to be dis- 
regarded in practical logic. We have not yet got rid of it, 
but have merely transferred it to psychology. 

* Cf. Gorg. 450 p, 451 B-c. 
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addw Sé dia 70 Ths odolas amtéov elvar yevécews 
eavaduvre, 7 pndérore Aoyrorucd yevécbat. “Eore 
Tair’, bn. ‘O 8€ ye Tyerepos purag TIOAE KOS 
TE Kal piAdcodos Tuyxavet av. Ti pj; Upoo- 
Hcov 31) 70 pana av cin, d T Aadiccov, vopobe- 
Tijoa Kal meiOew rods péAdovras év Th monet TOV 
C peyiotwr pba emt AopoTuyy tévat ral dv0- 
dmreabat avrijs py iiwrixds, GAN ews dv él 
Béav Tis TOY apOudy pices adixwvrat TH 
vorjoe. adrH, ovk wis ode mpdcews xdpw ws 
eumdpovs 7 KamAous pederavras, ar’ Evera 
moAduov TE ral auriis Tijs _ boxiis paordrys 
Heraotpodiis dd yevéoews én’ dAyBevay Te Kal 
ovotav. Kddcor’, édn, Adyets. Kat pay, iv 
eyes, viv Kal éwod pybevros Tob mept Tous Aoyic- 
D Hovs pabrjparos, ws Koppov éore kal moAAayyj 
XpyoyLov jv mpos 6 Bovadcpeba, éav Tob yrwpilew 
EVveKa Tis ABT emiTNOEvH, GAAG pT) TOD KamyAEveL. 

2 Cf. my review of Jowett, A.J P. xiii. p. 365. My view 


there is adopted by Adam ad loc., and Apelt translates in 
the same way. 

> It is not true as Adam says that *‘ the nature of numbers 
cannot be fully seen except in their connexion with the 
Good.” Plato never says that and never really meant it, 
though he might possibly have affirmed it on a challenge. 
Numbers are typical abstractions and educate the mind for 
the apprehension of abstractions if studied in their nature, 
in themselves, and not in the concrete form of five apples. 
There is no common sense nor natural connexion between 
numbers and the good, except the point made in the Timaeus 
53 8, and which is not relevant here, that God used numbers . 
and forms to make a cosmos out of a chaos. 

¢ Instead of remarking on Plato’s scorn for the realities 
of experience we should note that he is marking the dis- 
tinctive quality of the mind of the Greeks in contrast with 
the Egyptians and orientals from whom they learned and 
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the region of generation and lay hold on essence or 
_he can never become a true reckoner.?” ‘It isso,” he | 
said. ‘‘ And our guardian is soldier and philosopher © 
in one.” ‘Of course.” “It is befitting, then, 
Glaucon, that this branch of learning should be pre- 
scribed by our law and that we should induce those 
who are to share the highest functions of state to 
enter upon that study of calculation and take hold of 
it, not as amateurs, but to follow it up until they attain 
to the contemplation of the nature of number,’ by 
pure thought, not for the purpose of buying and 
selling,° as if they were preparing to be merchants or 
hucksters, but for the uses of war and for facilitating 
the conversion of the soul itself from the world of 
generation to essence and truth.” “ Excellently 
said,” he replied. “‘ And, further,’ I said, ‘‘ it occurs 
to me,? now that the study of reckoning has been 
mentioned, that there is something fine in it, and that 
it is useful for our purpose in many ways, provided 
it is pursued for the sake of knowledge ¢ and not for 


the Romans whom they taught. Cf. infra 525 p xawndever, 
and Horace, drs Poetica 323-332, Cic. Tuse. i. 2. 5. Per 
contra Xen. Mem. iv. 7, and Libby, Introduction to History 
of Science, p. 49: “In this the writer did not aim at the 
mental discipline of the students, but sought to confine 
himself to what is easiest and most useful in calculation, 
‘such as men constantly require in cases of inheritance, 
legacies, partition, law-suits, and trade, and in all their 
dealings with one another, or where the measuring of lands, 
the digging of canals, geometrical computation, and other 
objects of various sorts and kinds are concerned.’ ”’ 

* Cf. on 521 b, p. 147, note e. 

* Cf. Aristot. Afet. 982 a 15 rod eldévac xdpiv, and Laws 
747 c. Montesquieu apud Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, 
p- 6: ‘The first motive which ought to impel us to study 
is the desire to augment the excellence of our nature and to 
render an intelligent being more intelligent.” 
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@ Lit.“ numbers (in) themselves,” ¢.e. ideal numbers or the 
ideas of numbers. For this and the following as one of the 
sources of the silly notion that mathematical numbers are 
intermediate between ideal and concrete numbers, ¢f. my 
De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, p.33, Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
pp. 83-84, Class. Phil. xxii. (1927) pp. 213-218. 

> Cf. Meno 79 c xaraxepuarifys, Aristot. Met. 1041 a 19 
ddtalperor mpos abtd éxactov’ trotro 8 fv 7d évl elvar, Met. 
1052 b 1 ff., 15 ff. and 1053 a 1 riv yap povdda riOdacr rdvry 
ddvalperov. xepuarivev is also the word used of breaking 
money into small change. 

¢ Numbers are the aptest illustration of the principle of 
the Philebus and the Purmenides that thought has to 
postulate unities which sensation (sense perception) and also 
dialectics are constantly disintegrating into pluralities. Cf. 
my Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic, p. 222. Stenzel, 
Dialektik, p. 32, says this dismisses the problem of the one 
and the many “‘ das ihn (Plato) spater so lebhaft beschaftigen 
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huckstering.”” ‘ In what respect ?” he said. “ Why, 
in respect of the very point of which we were speaking, 
that it strongly directs the soul upward and compels 
it to discourse about pure numbers,’ never acquiescing 
if anyone proffers to it in the discussion numbers 
attached to visible and tangible bodies. For you are 
doubtless aware that experts in this study, if anyone 
attempts to cut up the ‘one’ in argument, laugh at 
him and refuse to allow it; but if you mince it up,? 
they multiply, always on guard lest the one should 
appear to be not one but a multiplicity of parts.°”’ 
“Most true,” he replied. “‘ Suppose now, Glaucon, 
someone were to ask them, ‘ My good friends, what 
numbers? are these you are talking about, in which 
the one is such as you postulate, each unity equal to 
every other without the slightest difference and 
admitting no division into parts?’ What do you think 
would be their answer?” “‘ This, I think—that they 
are speaking of units which can only be conceived by 
thought, and which it is not possible to deal with in 
sollte.” But that is refuted by Parmen. 159 ¢ of8€ piy 


a 


pbpid ye Exew dapév 7d ws ddynOds év, The ‘problem’ was 
always in Plato’s mind. He played with it when it suited 
his purpose and dismissed it when he wished to go on to 
something else. Cf. on 525 a, Phaedr. 266 8, Meno 72 c, 
Lares 964 a, Soph. 251. 

4 This is one of the chief sources of the fancy that numbers 
are intermediate entities between ideas and things. Cf. 
Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, i. p. 219: ‘* Mathematical 
particulars are therefore not as Plato thought intermediate 
between sensible figures and universals. Sensible figures 
are only less simple mathematical ones.” Cf. on 525 pv. 
Plato here and elsewhere simply means that the educator 
may distinguish two kinds of numbers,—five apples, and 
the number five as an abstract idea. Cf. Theaet. 195 £: We 
couldn't err about eleven which we only think, i.e. the 
abstract number eleven. Cf. also Berkeley, Siris, § 288. 
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TovTw tad<vodar xal yupvdowvrar, Kap pndev 
d\Xo- adednbadcw, ops eis ye TO O€UTEpot avrol 
avrav yiyveoOa mavres emdiddaaw; “EKorw, ébn, 
ottws. Kat paijy, ds eyo, d ye peilw advov 
mapéxer pavOdvovr. kat pedera@vtt, odk av padiws 
ovd€ TokAd dv ctpors ws Totro. Od yap odv. 
Ildvrev 81) evexa tovTwv odk aderéov 7d pabypa, 
GAN ot dpistoe Tas PUoeis Tadevtéor ev adr. 
Hvpdyus, 4 8° bs. 

IX. To&ro pév roivuv, elaov, &v qyiy neice 
devrepov 5é TO eydpevor TovTov oKxepwpcba dpa Tt 
mpooynKker yptv. Td motov; 7 yewmpeTpiar, é¢n, 
Ayers 5, Adro TobTo, mv e éya. “Ooov per, edn, 
mpos TA mrohepud avtoo rTelvet, dHAov 6 ek mpoojKer: 
mpos yap tas atparomedevcers Kal Katadrjbers 


2 Cf. Isoc. Antid. 267 atrol & airav ebpadésrepo. For 
the idiom atrol airéy ef. also 411 c, 421 pv, 571 pv, Prot. 
350 a and p, Laws 671 B, Parmen. 141 a, Laches 182 ec. 
Plato of course believed in mental discipline or “‘ spread.” 
‘*Fducators”’ have actually cited him as authority for the 
opposite view. On the effect of mathematical studies cf. 
also Laws 747 B, 809 c-p, 819 c, Isoc. Antid. 265. Cf. Max. 
Tyr. 37 § 7 addd\d robro wey cin dv te T&v ev yewperpia Td 
gavrérarov. Mill on Hamilton ii. 311 “If the practice of 
mathematical reasoning gives nothing else it gives wariness 
of mind.” Jbid. 312. 
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any other way.” “ You see, then, my friend,” said 
I, “‘ that this branch of study really seems to be in- 
dispensable for us, since it plainly compels the soul 
to employ pure thought with a view to truth itself.” 
“Tt most emphatically does.” ‘‘ Again, have you 
ever noticed this, that natural reckoners are by nature 
quick in virtually all their studies? And the slow, 
if they are trained and drilled in this, even ifno other 
benefit results, all improve and become quicker than 
they were??”’ “It isso,” he said. ‘“‘ And, further, 
as I believe, studies that demand more toil in the 
learning and practice than this we shall not discover 
easily nor find many of them.?”’ * You will not, in 
fact.’”’ ‘‘ Then, for all these reasons, we must not 
neglect this study, but must use it in the education 
of the best endowed natures.” ‘‘ I agree,” he said. 
IX. ‘‘ Assuming this one point to be established,” I 
said, “‘ let us in the second place consider whether the 
study that comes next ¢ is suited to our purpose.” 
“What is that? Do you mean geometry,” he said. 
“Precisely that,” said I. “‘So much ofit,’’ he said, “as 
applies to the conduct of war4 is obviously suitable. 
For in dealing with encampments and the occupation 


> The translation is, I think, right. Cf. 4.J.P. siii. p. 365, 
and Adam ad loc. 

¢ Cf. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, p. 111: “* Even 
Plato puts arithmetic before geometry in the Republic in 
deference to tradition.”” For the three branches of higher 
learning, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, ¢f. Laws 
817 E-818 a, Isoc. Artid. 261-267, Panath. 26, Bus. 226; Max. 
Tyr. 37 § 7. 

¢ Cf. Basilicon Deron (Morley, A Miscellany, p. 144): 
“T graunt it is meete yee have some entrance, specially in 
the Mathematickes, for the knowledge of the art militarie, 


. in situation of Campes, ordering of battels, making fortifica- 


tions, placing of batteries, or such like.” 
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@ This was Xenophon’s view, Mem. vi. 7. 2. Whether it 
was Socrates’ nobody knows. Cf. supra pp. 162-163 on 525 c, 
Epin, 977 £, Aristoph. Clouds 202. 

> Because it develops the power of abstract thought. Not 
because numbers are deduced from the idea of good. Cf. 
on 525, p. 162, note 5. 

© Cf. 518 c. Once more we should remember that for the 
practical and educational application of Plato’s main thought 
this and all similar expressions are rhetorical surplusage or 
“‘unction,”? which should not be pressed, nor used e.g. to 
identify the idea of good with God. Cf. Introd. p. xxv. 

4 Or “becoming.” Cf. 485 n, 525 B. 

¢ ye 54 is frequent in confirming answers. Cf. 557 8, 517 c, 
Symp. 172 c, 173 5, Gorg. 449 g, etc, 
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of strong places and the bringing of troops into 
column and line and all the other formations of an 
army in actual battle and on the march, an officer 
who had studied geometry would be a very different 
person from what he would be if he had not.”” “ But 
still,’”’ I said, “for such purposes a slight modicum? of 
geometry and calculation would suffice. What we 
have to consider is whether the greater and more 
advanced part of it tends to facilitate the apprehen- 
sion of the idea of good.? That tendency, we affirm, 
is to be found in all studies that force the soul to turn 
its vision round to the region where dwells the most 
blessed part of reality,° which it is imperative that it 
should behold.” ‘‘ You are right,” he said. “ Then 
if it compels the soul to contemplate essence, it is 
suitable; if genesis,? it is not.” ‘‘So we affirm.*” 
“ This at least,” said I, ‘‘ will not be disputed by those 
who have even a slight acquaintance with geometry, 
that this science is in direct contradiction with the 
language employed in it byits adepts.’”” “‘ Howso?”’ 
? 

f Geometry (and mathematics) is inevitably less abstract 
than dialectics. But the special purpose of the Platonic educa- 
tion values mathematics chiefly as a discipline in abstraction. 
Cf. on 523 a, p. 152, note b; and Titchener, 4 Beginner's 
Psychology, pp. 265-266: ‘* There are probably a good many 
of us whose abstract idea of ‘triangle’ is simply a mental 
picture of the little equilateral triangle that stands for the 
word in text-books of geometry.” There have been some 
attempts to prove (that of Mr. F. M. Cornford in Mind, 
April 1932, is the most recent) that Plato, if he could not 
anticipate in detail the modern reduction of mathematics 
to logic, did postulate soinething like it as an ideal, the 
realization of which would abolish his own sharp distinction 
between mathematics and dialectic. The argument rests 
on a remote and strained interpretation of two or three texts 
of the Republic (cf. e.g. 511 and 533 s-p) which, naturally 
interpreted, merely ailirm the general inferiority of the 
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mathematical method and the intermediate position for 
education of mathematics as a propaedeutic to dialectics. 
Plato’s purpose throughout is not to exhort mathematicians 
as such to question their initiatory postulates, but to mark 
definitely the boundaries between the mathematical and 
other sciences and pure dialectics or philosophy. The dis- 
tinction is a true and useful one to-day. Aristotle often 
refers to it with no hint that it could not be abolished by a 
new and different kind of mathematics. And it is uncritical 
to read that intention into Plato’s words. He may have con- 
tributed, and doubtless did contribute, in other ways to the 
improvement and precision of mathematical logic. But he 
had no idea of doing away with the fundamental difference 
that made dialectics and not mathematics the coping- 
stone of the higher education—science as such does not 
question its first principles and dialectic does. Cf. 533 s- 
534 5. 

2 The very etymology of ‘‘ geometry" implies the absurd 
practical conception of the science. Cf. Epin. 990 c yedotov 
bee 

> Cf. Polit. 302 5, Laws 757 2, 818 B, Phileb. 62 8, Tim. 
69 pv, and also on 494 a. The word dvayxaiws has been 
variously misunderstood and mistranslated. It simply 
means that geometers are compelled to use the language 
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he said. ‘‘ Their language is most ludicrous,* though 
they cannot help it,” for they speak as if they were 
doing something * and as if all their words were 
directed towards action. For all their talk? is of 
squaring and applying’ and adding and the like,f 
whereas in fact the real object of the entire study is 
pure knowledge.?”’ “That is absolutely true,’ hesaid. 
“And must we not agree on a further point?” 
“What?” ‘ That it is the knowledge of that which 
always is,* and not of asomething which at some time 
comes into being and passes away.” ‘‘ That is readily 
admitted,” he said, “‘ for geometry is the knowledge 
of the eternally existent.” ‘‘ Then, my good friend, 
it would tend to draw the soul to truth, and would be 


of sense perception though they are thinking of abstractions 
(ideas) of which sense images are only approximations. 

¢ Cf. Aristot. Met. 1051 a 22 ebpioxerac 6¢ xal 7a dcaypau- 
para évepyela: Staipodvres yap ebpicxovary, “ geometrical con- 
structions, too, are discovered by an actualization, because it 
is by dividing that we discover them.” (Loeb tr.) 

2 For dGevysueva: cf. on 505 c, p. 89, note g. 

¢ Cf. Thompson on Meno 87 a. 

1 E. Hoffmann, Der gegenwdrtige Stand der Platonfor- 
schung, p. 1097 (Anhang, Zeller, Plato, 5th ed.), misunder- 
stands the passage when he says: ‘‘ Die Abneigung Platons, 
dem Ideellen irgendwie einen dynamischen Charakter zuzu- 
schreiben, zeigt sich sogar in terminologischen Andeutungen ; 
so verbietet er Republ. 527 a fiir die Mathematik jede 
Anwendung dynamischer Termini wie rerpaywrifew, xape- 
teivew, mpooTiGéva.” Plato does not forbid the use of such 
terms but merely recognizes their inadequacy to express the 
true nature and purpose of geometry. 

9 Cf. Meyerson, De Vexrplication dans les sciences, p. 33: 
‘‘En effet, Platon déja fait ressortir que la géométrie, en 
dépit de l’apparence, ne poursuit ancun but pratique et n’a 
tout entiére d’autre objet que la connaissance.” 

* i.e. mathematical ideas are (Platonic) ideas like other 
concepts. Cf. on 525 p, p. 164, note a. 
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@ kadduréder: Plato smiles at his own Utopia. There were 
cities named Callipolis, e.g. in the Thracian Chersonese and 
in Calabria on the Gulf of Tarentum. Cf. also Herod. vii. 154. 
Fanciful is the attempt of some scholars to distinguish the 
Callipolis as a separate section of the Republic, or to take it 
as the title of the Republic. 

> Plato briefly anticipates much modern literature on the 
value of the study of mathematics. Cf. on 526 zB, p. 166, note 
a. Olympiodorus says that when geometry deigns to enter 
into matter she creates mechanics which is highly esteemed. 
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productive of a philosophic attitude of mind, direct- 
ing upward the faculties that now wrongly are turned 
earthward.” ‘‘ Nothing is surer,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Then 
nothing is surer,” said I, ‘‘ than that we must require 
that the men of your Fair City ¢ shall never neglect 
geometry, for even the by-products of such study are 
not slight.” “‘ What are they?” said he. ‘‘ What 
you mentioned,” said I, “its uses in war, and also we 
are aware that for the better reception of all studies ® 
there will be an immeasurable © difference between 
the student who has been imbued with geometry and 
the one who has not.”” “ Immense indeed, by Zeus,” 
he said. “Shall we, then, lay this down as a second 
branch of study for our lads?” ‘‘ Let us do so,” he 
said. 

X. “Shall we set down astronomy as a third, or 
do you dissent?” “I certainly agree,” he said; 
“for quickness of perception about the seasons and 
the courses of the months and the years isserviceable,? 
not only to agriculture and navigation, but still more 


to the military art.” “I am amused,®”’ said I, “ at | 


your apparent fear lest the multitude may suppose 
you to be recommending useless studies.’ It is indeed 
no trifling task, but very difficult to realize that there 
is in every soul an organ or instrument of knowledge 
that is purified* and kindled afresh by such studies 


© For d\w cal ravtl ef. 469 c, Laws 779 B, 7345, Phacdo 79 ¥, 
Crat. 434 a. 

@Xen. Mem. iv. 7. 3 ff. attributes to Socrates a similar 
purely utilitarian view of science. 

¢ For 7dts ei cf. 337 pv, Euthydem. 300 a, Gorg. 491 £ 
fiiore, Rep. 348 c yduxts ef, Hipp. Maj. 288 B. 

’ Cf. on 499 v-g, p. 66, note a. 

¢ Again Plato anticipates much modern controversy. 

» Cf. Xen. Symp. 1. 4 éxxexadappévas ras Yuxds, and Phaedo 
67 B-c. 
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@ Another instance of Plato’s “‘ unction.” Cf. Tin. 47 a-s, 
Eurip. Orest. 806 pupiwy xpeloowr, and Stallbaum ad loc. 
for imitations of this passage in antiquity. 

> Por dunydvws ws of. Charm. 155 D durjyavdv 7 olor, 
Cf. 588 a, Phaedo 80 ¢, 95 c, Laws 782 a, also Rep. 331 4 
Gavudotws os, Hipp. Maj. 282 c, Epin. 982 c-p, Aristoph. 
Birds 427, Lysist. 198, 1148. 

¢ This is the thought more technically expressed in the 
“earlier”? work, Crito 49 p. Despite his faith in dialectics 
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when it has been destroyed and blinded by our | 
ordinary pursuits, a faculty whose preservation out- | 
weighs ten thousand eyes*; for by it only is reality 
beheld. Those who share this faith will think your \ 
words superlatively® true. But those who have and ! 
have had no inkling of it will naturally think them | 
all moonshine.¢ For they can see no other benefit 
from such pursuits worth mentioning. Decide, then, 
on the spot, to which party you address yourself. Or | 
are you speaking to neither, but chiefly carrying on 
the discussion for your own sake,? without however 
grudging any other who may be able to profit by it?”’ 
“ This is the alternative I choose,” he said, ‘‘ that it is 
for my own sake chiefly that I speak and ask questions 
and reply.” “‘ Fall back® a little, then,” said I; “‘ for 
we just now did not rightly select the study that 
comes next‘ after geometry.” “ What was our mis- 
take?” hesaid. ‘‘ After plane surfaces,” said I,“ we 
went on to solids in revolution before studying them 
inthemselves. The right way is next in order after the 
second dimension? to take the third. This, I suppose, 
is the dimension of cubes and of everything that has 
depth.” ‘‘ Why, yes, it is,” he said; “* but this sub- 
ject, Socrates, does not appear to have been investi- 


Plato recognizes that the primary assumptions on which 
argument necessarily proceeds are irreducible choices of 
personality. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 468, Class. Phil. ix. 
(1914) p. 332. 

= Cf. Charm. 166 v, Phaedo 64 c, Soph. 265 a, Apol. 33 a. 

* &vaye is a military term. Cf. Aristoph. Birds 383, Xen. 
Cyr. vii. 1. 45, iii. 3. 69. 

? éijs: of. Laches 182 3. 

° Lit. “increase.” Cf. Pearson, The Grammar of Science, 
p. 411: ‘‘He proceeds from curves of frequency to surfaces 
of frequency, and then requiring to go beyond these he finds 
his problem lands him in space of many dimensions.” 
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4 This is not to be pressed. Plato’ means only that the 
progress of solid geometry is unsatisfactory. Cf. 528 v. 
‘There may or may not be a reference here to the ‘‘ Delian 
problem” of the duplication of the cube (cf. Wilamowitz, 
Platon, i. p.503 for the story) and other specific problems which 
the historians of mathematics discuss in connexion with this 
passage. Cf. Adam ad lec. To understand Plato we need 
only remember that the extension of geometry to solids was 
being worked out in his day, perhaps partly at his sugges- 
tion, e.g. by Theaetetus for whom a Platonic dialogue is 
named, and that Plato makes use of the discovery of the five 
regular solids in his theory of the elements in the Timaeus. 
Cf. also Laws 819 & ff. For those who wish to know more of 
the ancient traditions and modern conjectures I add refer- 
ences: Eva Sachs, De Theaeteto Ath. Mathematicoe, Diss. 
Berlin, 1914, and Die finf platonischen Kérper (Philolog. 
Untersuch. Heft 24), Berlin, 1917; E. Hoppe, Mathematik 
und Astronomie im klass, Altertum, pp. 133 ff.: Rudolf 
Ebeling. Mathematik und Philosophie bei Plato, Miinden, 
1909, with my review in Class. Phil. v. (1910) p. 115; Seth 
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gated yet.*” “ There are two causes of that,” said I: 
“ first, inasmuch as no city holds them in honour, 
these inquiries are languidly pursued owing to their 
difficulty. And secondly, the investigators need a 
director,° who is indispensable for success and who, to 
begin with, is not easy to find, and then, if he could 
be found, as things are now, seekers in this field 
would be too arrogant* to submit to his guidance. But 
if the state as a whole should join in superintending 
these studies and honour them, these specialists 
would accept advice, and continuous and strenuous 
investigation would bring out the truth. Since even 
now, lightly esteemed as they are by the multitude 
and hampered by the ignorance of their students 4 as 
to the true reasons for pursuing them,? they neverthe- 
less in the face of all these obstacles force their way 
by their inherent charm / and it would not surprise us 


Demel, Platons Verhdltnis zur Mathematik, Leipzig, with 
my review, Class. Phil. xxiv. (1929) pp. 312-313; and, for 
further bibliography on Plato and mathematics, Budé, Rep. 
Introd. pp. lxx-lxxi. 

> Plato is perhaps speaking from personal experience as 
director of the Academy. C/. the hint in Euthydem. 290 c. 

¢ i.e. the mathematicians already feel themselves to be in- 
dependent specialists. 

This interpretation is, I think, correct. For the con- 
struction of this sentence cf. Isoc. xv. 84. The text is 
disputed ; see crit. note. 

«Lit. “tin what respect they are useful.’ Plato is 
fond of the half legal cae’ 6m. Cf. Lysis 210 c, Polit. 
298 c. 

*’ Aneminent modern psychologist innocently writes: ‘ The 
problem of why geometry gives pleasure is therefore a deeper 
problem than the mere assertion of the fact. Furthermore, 
there are many known cases where the study of geometry 
does not give pleasure to the student.” Adam seems to 
think it may refer to the personality of Eudoxus. 
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° rpaypnaredav: interesting is the development of this 
word from its use in Phaedo 63 a (‘‘interest,” “zeal,” 
‘inquiring spirit.’ Cf. 64 £, 67 B) to the later meaning, 
“treatise.” Cf. Aristot. Top. 100 a 18, Eth. Nic. 1103 b 26, 
Polyb. i. 1. 4, ete 

> An obvious allusion to the proverb found in many forms 
in many languages. Cf. also Polit. 277 a-B, 264 8, Soph. 
Antig. 231 cyo\j raxts, Theognis 335, 401 pydev dyer 
srevder, Suetonius, Augustus 25, Aulus Gellius x. 11. 5, 
Macrob. Sat. vi. 8. 9, “‘festina lente,” ‘‘ hatez-vous 
lentement”’ (Boileau, Art poétique, i. 171), “Chi va piano 
va sano e va lontano’’ (Goldoni, / volponi, 1. ii.), “ Kile 
mit Weile’” and similar expressions; Franklin’s “Great 
haste makes great waste,” etc. 
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if the truth about them were made apparent.” “ Itis 
true,” he said, “ that they do possess an extraordinary 
attractiveness and charm. But explain more clearly 
what you were just speaking of. The investigation? of 
plane surfaces, I presume, you took to be geometry ?” 
“Yes,” said I. ‘ And then,”’ he said, “ at first you 
took astronomy next and then you drew back.” 
“ Yes,” I said, ‘ for in my haste to be done I was mak- 
ing less speed.” For, while the next thing in order is 
the study° of the third dimension or solids, I passed it 
over because of our absurd neglect? to investigate it, 
and mentionednext after geometry astronomy,’ which 
deals with the movements of solids.”’ ‘‘ Thatis right,” 
he said. “‘ Then, as our fourth study,” said I, ‘“‘ let us 
set down astronomy, assuming that this science, the 
discussion of which has been passed over, is available,’ 
provided, that is, that the state pursues it.” “* That 
is likely,” said he; “and instead of the vulgar 
utilitarian’ commendation of astronomy, for which 
you just now rebuked me, Socrates, I now will praise 
it on your principles. For it is obvious to everybody, 


© néGodov: this word, like mpayuarefa, came to mean 
“treatise.” 

@ This is the meaning. Neither Stallbaum’s explanation, 
‘quia ita est comparata, ut de ea quaerere ridiculum sit,” 
nor that accepted by Adam, “quia ridicule tractatur,”’ is 
correct, and 529 © and 527 a are not in point. Cf. 523 s, 
p. 176, note a. 

¢ Cf. Laws 822 a ff. 

? je. “ assuming this to exist,” ‘‘ vorhanden sein,’ which 
is the usual meaning of irdpyew in classical Greek. The 
science, of course, is solid geometry, which is still un- 
developed, but in Plato’s state will be constituted as a 
regular science through endowed research. 

9 Cf. Vol. I. p. 410, note c, on 442 £, Gorg. 482 2, Rep. 367 
4, 581 p, Cratyl. 400 a, Apol. 32 a, Aristot. Pol. 1333 b 9. 
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2 Cf. my review of Warburg, Class. Phil. xxiv. (1929) p. 
319. The dramatic misunderstanding forestalls a possible 
understanding by the reader. Cf. supraon 593 8. The 
misapprehension is typical of modern misunderstandings. 
Glaucon is here the prototype of all sentimental Platonists 
or anti-Platonists. The meaning of ‘“‘higher’” things in 
Plato’s allegory is obvious. But Glaucon takes it literally. 
Similarly, modern critics, taking Plato’s imagery literally 
and pressing single expressions apart from the total context, 
have inferred that Plato would be hostile to all the applica- 
tions of modern science to experience. They refuse to make 
allowance for his special and avowed educational purpose, 
and overlook the fact that he is prophesying the mathe- 
matical astronomy and science of the future. The half-serious 
exaggeration of his rhetoric can easily be matched by similar 
utterances of modern thinkers of the most various schools, 
from Rousseau’s ‘‘écarter tous les faits*’ to Judd’s ‘ Once 
we acquire the power to neglect all the concrete facts ... 
we are free from the incumbrances that come through atten- 
tion to the concrete facts.” Cf. also on 529 B, 530 B and 
534 A. 

> dvayovres is tinged with the suggestions of supra 517 a, but 
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I think, that this study certainly compels the soul to 
look upward ¢ and leads it away from things here to 
those higher things. ” “Tt may be obvious to every- 
body except me,” said I, ‘‘ for I do not think so.” 
“What do youthink?” he said. “As it is now handled 
by those who are trying to lead us up to philosophy,? 
I think that it turns the soul’s gaze very much down- 
ward.” “‘Whatdo you mean?” hesaid. ‘‘ Youseem 
to me in your thought to put a most liberal ¢ interpre- 
tation on the ‘ study of higher things,’ ” I said, “ for 
apparently if anyone with back-thrown head should 
learn something by staring at decorations on a ceil- 
ing, you would regard him as contemplating them with 
the higher reason and not with the eves.? Perhaps you 
are right and I am a simpleton. For I, for my part, 
am unable to suppose that any other study turns the | 
soul’s gaze upward ¢ than that which deals with being 


the meaning here is those who use astronomy as a part 
of the higher education. ¢i\ocogia is used in the looser 
sense of Isocrates. Cf. A.J.P. xvi. p. 237. 

© For otk dyeveas ef. Gorg. 462 p, where it is ironical, as 
here, Phaedr. 264 8, Euthyph. 2c, Theaet, 1840. In Charm. 
158 c it is not ironical. 

4 The humorous exaggeration of the language reflects 


_ Plato’s exasperation at the sentimentalists who prefer star- 


gazing to mathematical science. Cf. Tim. 91 pv on the 
evolution of birds from innocents who supposed that sight 
furnished the surest proof in such matters. Cf. Walt 
Whitman: 

When I heard the learned astronomer . . 

Rising and gliding out I wander’d off by myself 

In the mystical moist night air, and from time to time 

Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars. 
Yet such is the irony of misinterpretation that this and the 
following pages are the chief support of the charge that Plato 
is hostile to science. Cf. on 530 3, p. 157, note ¢. 

* Cf. Theaet. 174 a Gvw BrEérovta, 
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2 Of. Aristoph. Clouds 172. 
> cuuuiw probably refers to the eyes. But ef. Adam ad loc. 
© Cf. Phaedr. 264 a, and Adam in Cluss. Rev. xiii. p. 11. 
4 Or rather, ‘‘serves me right,’? or, in the American 
language, “I’ve got what’s coming to me.’’ The expres- 
sion is colloquial. Cf. pist. iii. 319 x, Antiphon exxiv. 45. 
But dlkny éec in 520 B=" it is just.” 
¢ Cf. Tim. 40 a xdcpov adnOwov abrG wemoxiduévor, Eurip. 
Hel, 1096 dorépwv roxidwara, Critias, Sisyphus, Diels ii.3 p. 
321, lines 33-34: 
76 7 dorepwroy otpavod déuas 
xpévov Kahov Tolki\ua réxrovos copod. | 


Cf. also Gorg. 508 a, Lucretius v. 1205 “stellis micanti- 
bus aethera fixum,” ii. 1031 ff., Aeneid iv. 482 **stellis 
ardentibus aptum,” vi. 797, xi. 202, Ennius, Ann. 372, 
Shakes. Hamlet 11. ii. 313 “This majestical roof fretted with 
golden fire,’ Arthur Hugh Clough, Uranus: 
Then Plato in me said, 

*Tis but the figured ceiling overhead 

With cunning diagrams bestarred . . . 

Mind not the stars, mind thou thy mind and God 
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and the invisible. But if anyone tries to learn about 
the things of sense, whether gaping up? or blinking 
down,® I would never say that he really learns—for 
nothing of the kind admits of true knowledge—nor 
would I say that his soul looks up, but down, even , 
though he study floating on his back ¢ on sea or land.” 
XI. “A fair retort,” he said; “your rebuke is 
deserved. But how, then, did you mean that astronomy 
ought to be taught contrary to the present fashion if 
it is to be learned in a way to conduce to our purpose?” 
‘‘Thus,” said I: ‘‘ these sparks that paint the sky,° 
since they are decorations on a visible surface, we 
must regard, to be sure, as the fairest and most exact 
of material things; but we must recognize that they 
fall far short of the truth,’ the movements, namely, of 


The word rocxt\uara may further suggest here the com- 
plication of the movements in the heavens. 

? The meaning of this sentence is certain, but the expres- 
sion will no more bear a matter-of-fact logical analysis than 
that of Phaedo 69 a-s, or Rep. 365 c, or many other subtle 

es in Plato. No material object perfectly embodies 
the ideal and abstract mathematical relation. These mathe- 
matical ideas are designated as the true, ddn@vav, and the 
real, 6y. As in the Timaeus (38 c, 40 a-B, 36 pD-£) the 
abstract and ideal has the primacy and by a reversal of the 
ordinary point of view is said to contain or convey the 
concrete, The visible stars are in and are carried by their 
invisible mathematical orbits. By this way of speaking 
Plato, it is true, disregards the apparent difficulty that the 
movement of the visible stars then ought to be mathemati- 
cally perfect. But this interpretation is, I think, more 
probable for Plato than Adam’s attempt to secure rigid con- 
sistency by taking 7a dv rdxos etc., to represent invisible and 
ideal planets, and ra évév7a to be the perfect mathematical 
realities, which are in them. ¢vévra would hardly retain the 
metaphysical meaning of évra. For the interpretation of 
529 p ef. also my ‘‘Platonism and the History of Science,” 
Am. Philos. Soc. Proc. Ixvi. p. 172. 
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2 Snmrovpy@: an anticipation of the Timaeus. 

® Cf. Bruno apud Hoftding, History of Modern Philosophy, 

. 125 and 128, and Galileo, ibid. i. 178; also Lucretius v. 
302- 305. 

° Plato was right against the view that Aristotle imposed 
on the world for centuries. We should not therefore say 
with Adam that he would have attached little significance 
to the perturbations of Neptune and the consequent discovery 
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real speed and real slowness in true number and in 
all true figures both in relation to one another and 
as vehicles of the things they carry and contain. 
These can be apprehended only by reason and thought, 
but not by sight; or do you think otherwise?” “ By 
no means,” he said. ‘‘ Then,” said I, ‘‘ we must 
use the blazonry of the heavens as patterns to aid 
in the study of those realities, just as one would do 
who chanced upon diagrams drawn with special care 
and elaboration by Daedalus or some other craftsman 
or painter. For anyone acquainted with geometry 
who saw such designs would admit the beauty of the 
workmanship, but would think it absurd to examine 
them seriously in the expectation of finding in them 
the absolute truth with regard to equals or doubles 
or any other ratio.” ‘How could it be other- 
wise than absurd?”’ he said. ‘‘ Do you not think,” 
said I, ‘‘ that one who was an astronomer in very truth 
would feel in the same way when he turned his eyes 
upon the movements of the stars ? He will be willing 
to concede that the artisan? of heaven fashioned it and 
al] that it contains in the best possible manner for 
such a fabric; but when it comes to the proportions 
of day and night, and of their relation to the month, 
and that of the month to the year, and of the other 
stars to these and one another, do you not suppose 
that he will regard as a very strange fellow the man 
who believes that these things go on for ever without 
change ® or the least deviation “though they possess 


of Uranus. Itis to Plato that tradition attributes the problem 
of accounting by the simplest hypothesis for the movement of 
the heavenly bodies and “saving the phenomena.” 

The alleged contradiction between this and Laws 821 b ff.and 
Tim. 47 « is due to a misapprehension. That the stars in their 
movements do not perfectly express the exactness of mathe- 
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matical conceptions is no more than modern astronomers 
say. In the Laws passage Plato protests against the idea 
that there is no law and order governing the movement of 
the planets, but that they are ‘ wandering stars,” as irregular 
in their movements as they seem. In the Timaeus he is saying 
that astronomy or science took its beginning from the sight 
and observation of the heavenly bodies and the changin 
seasons. In the Republic Plato’s purpose is to predict ane 
encourage a purely mathematical astronomy and to indicate 
its place in the type of education which he wishes to give 
his guardians. There is not the slightest contradiction or 
change of opinion in the three passages if interpreted rightly 
in their entire context. 

® The meaning is not appreciably affected by a slight 
doubt as to the construction of fyreiv. It is usually taken 
with drorov (regarded as neuter), the meaning being that the 
philosophic astronomer will think it strange to look for the 
absolute truth in these things. This double use of droop is 
strained and it either makes ravri rpd7w awkward or attri- 
butes to Plato the intention of decrying the concrete study 
of astronomy. I think fyreiv etc. are added by a trailing 
anacoluthon such as occurs elsewhere in the Republic. Their 
subject is the real astronomer who, using the stars only as 
“diagrams” or patterns (529 p), seeks to Jearn a higher 
exacter mathematical truth than mere observation could 
yield. Madvig’s ¢nrjce implies a like view of the meaning 
but smooths out the construction. But my interpretation of 
the passage as a whole does not depend on this construction. 
If we make (nreiv depend on dromov (neuter) tyjoera, the 
meaning will be that he thinks it absurd to expect to get 
that higher truth from mere observation. At all events 
Plato is not here objecting to observation as a suggestion 
for mathematica] studies but to its substitution for them, as 
the next sentence shows. 

> That is just what the mathematical astronomy of to-day 
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bodies and are visible objects—and that his unre- 
mitting quest is the realities of these things?” “I 
at least do think so.”’ he said, “‘ now that J hear it 
from you.” “‘ Itis by means of problems, then,” said 
I, ‘‘ as in the study of geometry, that we will pursue 
astronomy too, and we will let be the things in the 
heavens,° if we are to have a part in the true science of 


does, and it is a wo\\arddetoy épyor compared with the 
merely observational astronomy of Plato's day. Cf. the 
interesting remarks of Sir James Jeans, apud S. J. Woolf, 
Drawn from Life, p. 74: “The day is gone when the 
astronomer’s work is carried on only at the eyepiece of a 
telescope. Naturally, observations must be made, but these 
must be recorded by men who are trained for that purpose, 
and I am not one of them,” etc. 

Adam’s quotation of Browning's ‘‘ Abt Vogler” in con- 
nexion with this passage will only confirm the opinion of those 
who regard Plato as a sentimental enemy of science. 

¢ Cf. also Phileb. 59 a, Aristot. Met. 997 b 35 of8e wep 
tov obpaver 7 aorpodoyla rivde. 

This intentional Ruskinian boutade has given great 
scandal. The Platonist, we are told ad nauseam, deduces 
the world from his inner consciousness. This is of course 
not true (cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 45). But Plato, 
like some lesser writers, loves to emphasize his thought by 
paradox and surprise, and his postulation and prediction 
of a mathematical astronomy required emphasis. Cf. my 
Platonism and the History of Seience, pp. 171-174. 

This and similar passages cannot be used to prove that 
Plato was unscientific, as many hostile or thoughtless critics 
have attempted todo. Cf. e.g. the severe strictures of Arthur 
Platt, Nine Essays, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1927, pp. 12-16, 
especially p. 16: “Plato being first and foremost a meta- 
physician with a sort of religious system would not have us 
study anything but metaphysics and a kind of mystic 
religion.” Woodbridge Riley, From Myth to Reason, p. 47: 
“... Plato... was largely responsible for turning back 
the clock of scientific progress. ‘To explain the wonders of 
the world he preferred imagination to observation.” Cf. also 
Benn, Greek Philosophers, vol. i. pp. 173 and 327, Herrick, 
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te Hvéaydpeot dace kal yyets, @ Tdavcwr, 
The Thinking Machine, p. 335, F. C. S. Schiller, Plato and 
his Predecessors, p. 81: “. that Plato’s anti-empirical 
bias renders him profoundly anti-scientific, and that his 
influence has always, openly or subtly, counteracted and 
thwarted the scientific impulse, or at least diverted it into 
unprofitable channels.” Dampier-Whetham, 4 History of 
Science, pp. 27-28: ‘‘ Plato was a great philosopher but in 
the history of experimental science he must be counted a 
disaster.” 

Such statements disregard the entire context of the 
Platonic passages they exploit, and take no account of 
Plato’s purpose or of other passages which counteract his 
seemingly unscientific remarks. 

Equally unfair is the practice of comparing Plato un- 
favourably with Aristotle in this respect, as Grote e.g. 
frequently does (ef. Aristotle, p. 233). Plato was an artist 
and Aristotle an ency clopaedist ; but Plato as a whole is far 
nearer the point of view of recent science than Aristotle. 
Cf. my Platonism and the History of Science, p. 163; also 
532 a and on 529 a, p. 180, note a, and What Plato Said, p.236. 
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astronomy and so convert to right use from useless- 
ness that natural indwelling intelligence of the soul.” 
“You enjoin a task,” he said, “ that will multiply 
the labour? of our present study of astronomy many 
times.” “ And I fancy,’ I said, “ that our other 
injunctions will be of the same kind if we are of any 
use as lawgivers. 

XII. “ However, what suitable studies have you 
tosuggest?” ‘‘ Nothing,” he said, “ thus off-hand.” 
“Yet, surely,” said I, “ motion® in general provides 
not one but many forms or species, according to my 
opinion. To enumerate them all will perhaps be the 
task of a wise man,° but even to us two of them 
are apparent.”’ “‘ What are they ?”’ “In addition 
to astronomy, its counterpart,’ I replied. “‘ What 
is that?”’ “* We may venture to suppose,” I said, 
“that as the eyes are framed for astronomy so the 
ears are framed? for the movements of harmony; 
and these are in some sort kindred sciences, as the 
Pythagoreans’ affirm and we admit,’ do we not, 


* Cf. Phaedr. 272 B xaira: ob ouixpiv ye haiverat Epyor. 

® Plato here generalizes motion as a subject of science. 

¢ The modesty is in the tone of the Timaeus. 

* For réxnyev cf. 605 a. 

* The similar statement attributed to Archytas, Diels i.§ 
p. 331, is probably an imitation of this. 

* Pythagoras is a great name, but little is known of him. 
“Pythagoreans”’ in later usage sometimes means mystics, 
sometimes mathematical physicists, sometimes both. Plato 
makes use of both traditions but is dominated by neither. 
For Erich Frank's recent book, Plato und die sogenannten 
Pythagoreer, cf. my article in Class. Phil. vol. xxiii. (1928) 
pp. 347 ff. The student of Plato will do well to turn the page 
when he meets the name Pythagoras in a commentator. 

9 For this turn of phrase ef. Vol. I. p. 333, 424.c, Protag. 

| 316 4, Symp. 186 F. 


] 
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Evyywpoduevr. 7 7s Tovodpev; Odrws, dy. 

E Otxodv, Fv 8 eyed, ered) todd 7d Epyov, éxet- 

vwv mevoducba, m&s Adyovor wept adrav Kal eb 
te dAdo mpds Todrois; Huets Sé mapa mdvra, | 
Taira dvdAdéopev 7d yyerepov. Ilotov; My zor’ 
adr&v tu dtedés emyepaow july pavOdvew obs 
Opépoper, kai ode e&fjKov exeice det, of mdvra Set 
adjkewv, olov dptt mept ris dotpovopias eAéyoper. 
5317 ob olof’ Gri Kat mepi dppovias éTepov ToLobTov 
moor; Tas yap akovopevas ad ovpduivias Kat 
POSyyovs GAAjAoIs avaperpoiyTes avivuTa wotrep 
of dotpovdpot movotow. Ni rods Oeovs, ébn, Kal 
yedoiws ye, rrvKvapar..derral dvoudlovres Kal 
mapaBdAdovres Ta WTa, oloy ex yerdvwy dwviyy 
Onpevopevor, of pév daow eri KataKovew év péow 
Tia AyAV Kal opuKpdtaTov elvat TodTo SidoTnua, 





@ For the reference to experts ¢f. supra 400 n, 424c. Cf. 
also What Plato Said, p. 484, on Laches 184 p-x. 

> zapd of course here means “throughout” and not 
“contrary.” 

© I take the word dredés etymologically (cf. pp. 66-67, note b, 
on 500 a), with reference to the end in view. Others take it 
in the ordinary Greek sense, ‘‘ imperfect,” ‘‘ incomplete.’ 

4 This passage is often taken as another example of Plato’s 
hostility to science and the experimental method. It is of 
course not that, but the precise interpretation is difficult. 
Glaucon at first misapprehends (¢/. p. 180, note a, on 529 a) 
and gives an amusing description of the mere empiricist in 
music. But Socrates says he does not mean these, but those 
who try to apply mathematics to the perception of sound 
instead of developing a (Kantian) a priori science of harmony 
to match the mathematical science of astronomy. Cf. also 
p. 193, note g, on 531 8, W. Whewell, Transactions of the Cam- 
bridge Philos. Soc. vol. ix. p. 589, and for music A. Rivaud, 
“Platon et la musique,” Jtev. d’ Histoire de la Philos. 1929, 
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Glaucon?’”’ ‘‘ We do,” he said. ‘“‘ Then,” said I, 
‘‘since the task is so great, shall we not inquire of 
them? what their opinion is and whether they have 
anything to add? And we in all this? will be on 
the watch for what concerns us.’ ‘‘ What is that?” 
“To prevent our fosterlings from attempting to learn 
anything that does not conduce to the end‘ we have 
in view, and does not always come out at what we said 
ought to be the goal of everything, as we were just 
now saying about astronomy. Or do you not know 
that they repeat the same procedure in the case 
of harmonies¢? They transfer it to hearing and 
measure audible concords and sounds against one an- 
other, expending much useless labour just as the 
astronomers do.” “‘ Yes, by heaven,” he said, “ and 
most absurdly too. They talk of something they 
call minims’ and, laying their ears alongside, as if 
trying to catch a voice from next door,’ some affirm 
that they can hear a note between and that this is 
the least interval and the unit of measurement, while 


pp. 1-30; also Stallbaum ad loc., and E. Frank, Platon 
u, d. sog. Pyth., Anhang, on the history of Greek music. 
He expresses surprise (p. 139) that Glaucon knows nothing 
of Pythagorean theories of music. Others use this to prove 
Socrates’ ignorance of music. 

¢ This hints at the distinction developed in the Politicus 
between relative measurement of one thing against another 
and measurement by a standard. Cf. Polit. 283 £, 284 B-c, 
Theat. 186 a. 

4 xuxvwpara (condensed notes). The word is technical. 
Cf. Adam ad loc. But, as &rra shows, Plato is using it 
loosely to distinguish a measure of sense perception from a 
mathematically determined interval. 

" Cf. Pater, Renaissance, p. 157. The phrase, éx yerrévwr, 
is colloquial and, despite the protest of those who insist that 
it only means in the neighbourhood, suggests overhearing 
what goes on next door—as often in the New Comedy. 
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@ wetpyntéov, ot S¢ dudiaBytodvres cs Guovoy 75H 
B dleyyopevwr, duddtepor Sta too vod mpoornod- 
pevor. Ld pév, qv 8 eyes, Tods ypnotods A€yets 
tovs Tais yopdais mpdypata mapéxyovras Kal 
Bacaviloytas, émt t&v Koddémwv orpeBdrodvTas: 
iva S€ py paKpotépa % etka ylyyyTar, TAnKTpw 
Te TAnyav yryvonevwy Kal Katnyopias mépu Kal 
eEapvicews Kal dAalovetas yopdav, mavopat Tis 
eixdvos Kal od py TovTous Adyewv, GAN’ exetvous 
ovs édapev viv 3%) mept dppovias epiocofas. 
C radrtov yap movoic. tots ev 7H dotpovouia: Tods 
yap ev ravTats Tats oupdwvriats tals a&kovopevats 
apilods Cntofow, dA ove eis mpoBAnuara 
aviacw émioKomeiv, tives Evpduwvoe apiOnot kal 
tives ot, Kal Oia Ti éxdrepor. Aaysdviov yap, dn, 
mpadypa Aéyers. Xproyov pev ody, jv 8 eye, mpos 





* Cf. Aldous Huxley, Jesting Pilate, p. 152: “‘ Much is 
enthusiastically taught about the use of quarter tones in 
Indian music, I listened attentively at Lucknow in the 
hope of hearing some new and extraordinary kind of melody 
based on these celebrated fractions. But I listened in vain.” 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iti. pp. 334-835, n. 85, thinks 
that Plato ‘“‘ shrugs his shoulders at experiments.” He refers 
to Plutarch, Life of Marcellus, xiv. 5, and Quaest. Conv. 
viii. 2. 1, 7, where Plato is represented as ‘“‘having been 
angry with Eudoxus and Archytas because they employed 
instruments and apparatus for the solution of a problem, 
instead of relying solely on reasoning.” 

> So Malebranche, L’ntretiens sur la métaphysique, 3, X.: 
“Je pense que vous vous moquez de moi. C’est la raison 
et non les sens qu’il faut consulter.” 

¢ Yor xpyorés in this ironical sense cf. also 479 a, Symp. 
177 3B. 

@ The language of the imagery confounds the torture of 
slaves giving evidence on the rack with the strings and pegs 
of a musical instrument. For the latter ef, Horace, A. P. 348, 
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others insist that the strings now render identical 
sounds,’ both preferring their ears to their minds.>” 
“You,” said I, “ are speaking of the worthies * who 
vex and torture the strings and rack them? on the 
pegs; but—not to draw out the comparison with 
strokes of the plectrum and the musician’s complaints 
of too responsive and too reluctant strings °—I drop 
the figure,’ and tell you that I do not mean these 
people, but those others’ whom we just now said we 
would interrogate about harmony. Their method 
exactly corresponds to that of the astronomer; for 
the numbers they seek are those found in these heard 
concords, but they do not ascend” to generalized 
problems and the consideration which numbers are 
inherently concordant and which not and why in 
each case.’ “A superhuman task,” he said. “Say, 
rather, useful,é”” said I, ‘‘ for the investigation of the 


nam neque chorda sonum reddit quem vult manus et mens 
poscentique gravem persaepe remittit acutum. 


Stallbaum says that Plato here was imitated by Aristaenetus, 
Epistyxiv. libr. 1 ri mpdyuara mapéxere xopéats ; 

* This also may suggest a reluctant and a too willing 
witness. 

t Cf. on 489 a, p. 23. note d. 

* Hedistinguishes from the pure empirics just satirized those 
who apply their mathematics only to the data of observation. 
This is perhaps one of Plato’s rare errors. For though there 
may be in some sense a Kantian a priori mechanics of 
astronomy, there can hardly be a purely a priori mathematics 
of acoustics. What numbers are consonantly harmonious 
must always remain a fact of direct experience. Cf. my 
Platonism and the Iistory of Science, p. 176. 

* Cf. Friedlander, Platon, i. p. 108, n. 1. 

‘ Cf. Tim. 47 c-p. Plato always keeps to his point—ef. 
349 B-c, 564 a-s—or returns to it aftér a digression. Cf. on 
572 kB, p. 339, note e. 
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Tv ToD Kadod re Kal dyabob fArnow, ddAws Se 
peTadimkopevov dxpnotov. Hikds y’, &dy. 
XHT. Olwae 8€ ye, Hv 8 eyd, xal @ rodrwr 
D mdvrwr dv dcedyAvdaper péBodSos eav fev ent 
Tv drAjAwy Kowwviay adienrar Kat Evyyéverav, 
Kal Evddoyia0A tabta FH eorw addAjArows olxeta, 
pépew t adrdv eis & BovdAducba rv wpayparetav 
kat od« avdvnra sovetoba, ef 5é pn, avdvyra. 
Kat éyé, é6y, oftw pavrevouar. aAAd mdpmodv 
épyov A€yeis, & Lewdkpates. Tod mpooiutov, fv 8 
ey, Y Tivos Ayes;  odK lopev dre amdvra 
TatTa mpootpia cotw avtod tod vdépou ov det 
pabetv; od ydp mov Soxotat yé cot of ratra 
E detvot diadextixol elvar. Od pa rov AC, edn, 
pn pddra yé reves dAlyor dv éeyd evreriynea. 
°AAN’ dy," elzrov, i) Suvarol twes dvres? Sobval Te 
Kat drrodé€acbat Adyov eicecOar word re dv papev 
1 adda Hdn ADM, dra dH F. 


2 un duvarol ties dv7es A7FDM, of wy Suvarol reves dvres At 
BL} Guvarol otrwes Burnet. 


@ Cf. on 505 B, p. 88, note a. 

> uéOodos, like mpayuarelay in p, is used almost in the 
latcr technical sense of ‘“‘ treatise”? or “branch of study.” 
Cf. on 528 bp, p. 178, note a. 

° Cf. on 537 c, Epin. 991 5. 

4 Plato is fond of this image. It suggests here also the 
preamble of a law, as the translation more explicitly in- 
dicates. Cf 532 p, anticipated in 457 c, and Laws 722 p-x, 
723 a-B and F, 720 p-F, 772 £, 870 D, 854 a, 932 a and passim. 

¢ Cf. Theaet. 146 8, and perhaps Euthyd. 290 c. Though 
mathematics quicken the mind of the student, it is, apart 
from metaphysics, a matter of common experience that 
mathematicians are not necessarily good reasoners on other 
subjects. Jowett’s wicked jest, ‘I have hardly ever known 
a mathematician who could reason,’ misled an eminent 
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beautiful and the good,* but if otherwise pursued, 
useless.” ‘“‘ That is likely,” he said. 

XIII. ‘‘ And what is more,’ I said, “ I take it that 
if the investigation” of all these studies goes far 
enough to bring out their community and kinship ¢ 
with one another, and to infer their affinities, then 
to busy ourselves with them contributes to our de- 
sired end, and the labour taken is not lost; but 
otherwise it is vain.”” ‘“‘ I too so surmise,” said he; 
“but it is a huge task of which you speak, Socrates.” 
“ Are you talking about the prelude,?” I said, “ or 
what? Or do we not know that all this is but the 
preamble of the law itself, the prelude of the strain 
that we have to apprehend? For you surely do not 
suppose that experts in these matters are reasoners 
and dialecticians¢?” ‘‘ No, by Zeus,’’ he said, 

_‘‘ except a very few whom Ihave met.” “‘ But have 
you ever supposed,” I said, “ that men who could 
not render and exact an account’ of opinions in 
discussion would ever know anything of the things 


professor of education who infers that Plato disbelieved in 
“mental discipline” (Yale Review, July 1917). Cf. also 
Taylor, Note in Reply to Mr. A. W. Benn, ind, xii. (1903) 
p. 511; Charles Fox, Educational Psychology, pp. 187- 
iss: “... a training in the mathematics may produce 
exactness of thought... provided that the training is of 
such a kind as to inculcate an ideal which the pupil values 
and strives to attain. Failing this, Glaucon’s observation 
that he had ‘ hardly ever ‘known a mathematician who was 
capable of reasoning’ is likely to be repeated.” On the text 
ef. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. pp. 384-385, and Adam ad loc. 

f Xéyor . . . dofvac. A commonplace Platonic plea for 
dialectics. Cf. 534 3B, Prot. 336 c, Polit. 286 a, Theaet. 
202 c, 175 c, 183 pv, Soph. 230 sa, Phaedo 78 c-p, 95 b, 
Charm. 165 B, Xen. Oecon. 11. 22. Cf. also Neyo NoSeiv 
Rep. 402 a, 534 8, Soph. 246 c, Theaet. 208 p, and Thompson 
on Meno 75 v. 
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532 dety eidévar; OBS’ ad, edn, Toord ye. Odxoov, 
elov, ® TAavxwv, obdtos 75 adbtdés eorw 6 vdpos 
dv 70 diardyecOar zepaiver; dv kal dvta vonTov 
LuyLotr’ dv 7 THs dpews Sdvapuis, fv éAdyopev mpos 
avrTa 76n Ta Cédpa emixeipely doBAémew Kal mpds 
atta dotpa te kal reAcvratov 8% mpds adrov tov 
HAvov. ovTw Kal drav tis TH Stadrdyecbar ém- 
XelpH dvev macdv r&v alcOjcewv Sia Tod Adyov 
em adto 6 éotw exactov éppav,' Kal ut) aoorh, 

B apiv av adro 6 éorw dyabov atti vojoe AdBn, ev’ 
avT@ ylyverar TH Tod vontod Téda, domep exeivos 
réte én TH Tob dpatos. Ilavrdmaai pev ody, edn. 
Ti ody; of Stadexrimny tadrny riv mopetav 
kaArets; Ti pv; “H 8é ye, Fv 3 éyw, Avats re 
dm6 Tav Secpdv Kal petaotpody) and tay oxy 
émi Ta elowda Kal TO P&S Kai éK TOD KaTayetou Eis 
Tov 7Awov éemdvodos, Kat éxel mpds pev Ta lad TE 

1 épuav Clemens: opud AFDM. 

* Cf. Phileb. 58 p, Meno 75 c-p, Charm. 155 a, Cratyl 
390 c, and on 533 x, pp. 200 f., note /. 

> This is not a literal rendering, but gives the meaning. 

¢ Cf. 516 a-s. Plato interprets his imagery again here 
and in B infra. 

4 Cf. supra p. 180, note a, and p. 187, notee. Cf. also 537 pn, 
and on 476 a ff. Cf. Bergson, /ntroduction to Metaphysics, 
p. 9: ‘‘ Metaphysies, then, is the science which claims to dis- 
pense with symbols’; E. S. Robinson, Readings in General 
Psych. p. 295: “ A habit of suppressing mental imagery must 
therefore characterize men who deal much with abstract ideas; 
and as the power of dealing easily and firmly with these 
ideas is the surest criterion of a high order of intellect . . .”°; 
Pear, Remembering and Forgetting, p. 57: ‘‘He (Napoleon) 
is reported to have said that ‘there are some who, from 
some physical or moral peculiarity of character, form a 
picture (tableau) of everything. No matter what knowledge, 
intellect, courage, or good qualities they may have, these men 
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we say must be known?” “ No is surely the answer 
to that too.” ‘‘ This, then, at last, Glaucon,” I said, 
“is the very law which dialectics ¢ recites, the strain 
which it executes, of which, though it belongs to the 
intelligible, we may see an imitation in the progress ? 
of the faculty of vision, as we described® its en- 
deavour to look at living things themselves and the 
stars themselves and finally at the very sun. In like 
manner, when anyone by dialectics attempts through 
discourse of reason and apart from all perceptions of 
sense? to find his way to the very essence of each thing 
and does not desist till he apprehends by thought 
itself the nature of the good in itself, he arrives at 
the limit of the intelligible, as the other in our 
parable came to the goal of the visible.” ‘ By all 
means,” he said. “‘ What, then, will you not call this 
progress of thought dialectic?’ “Surely.” “ And 
the release from bonds,” I said, “‘ and the conversion 
from the shadows to the images ®* that cast them and 
to the light and the ascent’ from the subterranean 
cavern to the world above.’ and there the persisting 
are unfit to command”’; A. Bain, Mind, 1880, p. 570: “‘ Mr. 
Galton is naturally startled at finding eminent scientific men, 
by their own account, so very low in the visualizing power. His 
explanation, I have no doubt, hits the mark; the deficiency is 
due to the natural antagonism of pictorial aptitudeand abstract 
thought”; Judd, Psychology of High School Subjects, p. 321: 
“It did not appear on superficial examination of the stand- 
ings of students that those who can draw best are the best 
students from the point of view of the teacher of science.” 

* eldwta: cf. my Idea of Good in Plato's Republic, p. 238 ; 
also 516 a, Theaet. 150 c, Soph. 240 a, 241 £, 234.¢, 266 B 
with 267 c, and Rep. 517 p dyadudrur, 

1 éxdvodos became almost technical in Neoplatonism. Cf. 
also 517 a, 529 a, and p. 124, note b. 

© Lit. “sun,” de. the world illumined by the sun, not by 
the fire in the cave. 
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3 ‘ mn rn 
Kat guta Kal 7d tod FAlov das ert advvapial 
6) pré: §, be bs > ifs) , g. mAs ‘ 
évew, mpos dé Ta ev Vdaot davrdopara Oeia® Kai 
A lol mv > > > 7 tA A > 
oxias THv ovtwy, GrAX odk etd@Awy oKias Be 
€ i 
évépov Towvrov gwrTds ws mpos HAtov Kptvew 
> a a 
arocktalouevas, aca avtn  mpaypyareia TeV 
~ a La ‘ 
Texvav, as diAADopev, TavTyy exer THY Svvayuw Kal 
> n n A 
eravaywyny Tob BeAtiorou év wuyh mpds THY Too 
Le a cal ~ 
aptorov év rots oto. Oday, wamep TOTE TOD ca- 
deotdrov év cujate mpds Thy too davoTdrov ev 
D7@ cwpatoede te Kal pata tomw: “Kya per, 
uy 
épn, dmodéyopat ott. Kaito. mavTamacl yé pot 
Boxe? yadera pev dodéyecOat elvar, dAdov 8 ad 
Tpdmov yaAdeTa p17) dmodéyecAar. djtws Sé—od yap 
> ~ ap 
ev T@ viv mapdvrt dvov dxovatéa, GAAd Kal abfis 
ToAAd«is enavitéov—-ratra Odvtes Exew ws viv 
Aéyerar, én? advov 8) 7dr yduov twpev, Kal 
8 Zr8 a a A é 4 
teAGwpev ovTWS wWoTEp TO TpooYyuoy SiAAPOpEY. 
Aéye obv, Tis 6 TpdTOS THs TOO StadéyerOar Suva- 
E pews, kal kata ota 87 «dn didorynKe, Kai rives 
Ls a 
ad ddo0i. atta: yap av dn, ws Eorkev, al mpos 
atte dyovoa elev, of adixoudvm adoanep dob 
> t n uy * s an t «4 tes 
dvarravAa dv etn Kat rédos THs mopeias. OdKér’, 
1 ére ddvvauia Tamblichus: é2’ dévvaulg ADM, ddvvaula F. 


2 @cia Mss., bracketed by Stallbaum: 0éa Ast and Apelt. 
Adam once proposed <xal év rots éca wuxvd re Kal A>eta. 


* See crit. note. The text of lamblichus is the only reason- 
able one. The reading of the manuscripts is impossible. 
For the adverb modifying a noun cf. 558 B otS’ orwortody 
cuixpodroyia, Laws 638 8 oSdpa yuvadv, with England's 
note, Theaet. 183 & wavy mpecBirns, Laws 791 Cc Tavredds 
maldwr, 698 c opddpa piria, Rep. 564 a dyav Sovdelav, with 
Stallbaum’s note. 3 
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inability ? to look directly at animals and plants and 
the light of the sun, but the ability to see the phan- 
tasms created by God? in water and shadows of objects 
that are real and not merely, as before, the shadows 
of images cast through a light which, compared with 
the sun, is as unreal as they—all this procedure of 
the arts and sciences that we have described indicates 
their power to lead the best part of the soul up to the 
contemplation of what is best among realities, as in 
our parable the clearest organ in the body was turned 
to the contemplation of what is brightest in the 
corporea] and visible region.” “‘ I accept this,” he 
said, ‘‘as the truth; and yet it appears to me very hard 
to accept, and again, from another point of view, hard 
to reject.© Nevertheless, since we have not to hear 
it at this time only, but are to repeat it often here- 
after, let us assume that these things are as now has 
been said, and proceed to the melody itself, and go 
through with it as we have gone through the prelude. 
Tell me, then, what is the nature of this faculty of 
dialectic? Into what divisions does it fall? And what 
are its ways? For it is these, it seems, that would 
bring us to the place where we may, so to speak, rest 
on the road and then come to the end of our journey- 


> Gia because produced by God or nature and not by man 
with a mirror or a paint-brush. See crit, note and Class. 
Revie, iv.p.480. I quoted Sophist 266 p-n, and Adam with 
rare candour withdrew his emendation tn his Appendix XIIT. 
to this book. Appelt still misunderstands and emends, p. 296 
and note. 

© This sentence is fundamental for the understanding of 
Plato’s metaphysical philosophy generally. Cf. Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, p. 30, n. 192, What Plato Said, p. 268 and 
p. 586 on Parmen. 135 c. So Tennyson says it is hard to 
believe in God and hard not to believe. 
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533 qv 8 eyw, d dite TAavxwv, olds 7” cer dxodoubelv: 
? \ Z > > A x x nv t > ft +O? 
, eel TO y Epov oddey av mpobupias dmoAXtmou odd 


y 


eixéva av ett od Adyopev iSous, GAN’ adrd Td 
dAnBés, & ye 84 pou faiverar—et 8 dvrws 7 pr} 
odxér akwov tobro SucxupilecBar: GAN Sri pev 
81) Tovobrév rT idetv, toxupiaréov. 4 yap; Ti py; 

~ A @ ~ , nn 
Ovxobv Kai dri} Tob SiaréyecOar Sdvapts udvy av 

ta > é mv e ~ i x ww 

dyverev eumreipw ove. av viv 8y SujAPowev, GAAn 
dé oddaynA Suvardv; Kai rot7’, édy, d&ov d- 

ft ta “~ > > > tA 2 .7 cA 
taxupilectar. Tdde yotv, jv 8 éyw, oddels piv 
apdioByntice. A€yovow, ws adtod ye. éxdgrou 





® This is not mysticism or secret doctrine. It is, in fact, 
the avoidance of dogmatism. But that is not all. Plato 
could not be expected to insert a treatise on dialectical 
method here, or risk an absolute definition which would 
only expose him to misinterpretation. The principles and 
methods of such reasoning, and the ultimate metaphysical 
conclusions to which they may lead, cannot be expounded 
in a page ora chapter. ‘They can only be suggested to the 
intelligent, whose own experience will help them to under- 
stand. As the Republic and Laws entire explain Plato’s 
idea of social good, so all the arguments in the dialogues 
illustrate his conception of fair and unfair argument. Cf. 
What Plato Said, Index s.v. Dialectics, and note f below. 

> For the idiom ovdey rpoduuias dwoNimo cf. Symp. 210 a, 
Meno 77 a, Laws 961 c, Aesch. Prom. 343, Thucyd. viii. 
22. 1, Eurip. [Tippol. 285. 

* On Plato’s freedom from the dogmatism often attributed 
to him ef. What Plato Said, p. 515 on Meno 86 3B. 

@ The mystical implications of ¢jveter are not to be pressed. 
It is followed, as usual in Plato, by a matter-of-fact state- 
ment of the essential practical conclusion (yoiv) that no man 
ean be trusted to think straight in large matters who has 
not been educated to reason and argue straight. 

¢ Plato anticipates the criticism that he neglects experience. 

‘ i.e, dispute our statement and maintain. The meaning 
is plain. It is a case of what I have called illogical idiom. 
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ing.” “ You will not be able, dear Glaucon, to follow 
me further,* though on my part there will be no lack 
of goodwill.2 And, if I could, I would show you, no | 
longer an image and symbol of my meaning, but the 
very truth, as it appears to me—though whether 
rightly or not I may not properly affirm.¢ But that 
something like this is what we have to see, J must 
affrm.¢ Isnotthatso?’’ “Surely.” “ And may we not 
also declare that nothing less than the power of dia- 
lectics could reveal? this, and that only to one experi- 
enced ¢ in the studies we have described, and that the 
thing is in no other wise possible?’ ‘‘ That, too,” he 
said, ‘we may properly affirm.” “This, at any rate,” 
said I, “‘no one will maintain in dispute against us/: 
that there is any other way of inquiry 9 that attempts 


Ce T.A.P.A. vol. xlvii. pp. 205-234. The meaning is that 
of Philebus 58 5, 59 a. Other ‘“‘science’? may be more 
interesting or useful, but sound dialectics alone fosters the 
disinterested pursuit of truth for its own sake. Cf. Soph. 
235 c, Phaedr. 265-266. Aristotle, Topics i. 2. 6, practically 
comes back to the Platonic conception of dialectics. 

The full meaning of dialectics in Plato would demand a 
treatise. It is almost the opposite of what Hegelians call by 
that name, which is represented in Plato by the second part 
of the Parmenides. The characteristic Platonic dialectic is 
the checking of the stream of thought by the necessity of 
securing the understanding and assent of an intelligent 
interlocutor at every step, and the habit of noting all relevant 
distinctions, divisions, and ambiguities, in ideas and terms. 
When the interlocutor is used merely to relieve the strain on 
the leader’s voice or the reader’s attention, as in some of the 
later dialogues, dialectic becomes merely a literary form. 

* Cicero’s “via et ratione.” wept wavrés is virtually 
identical with atrod ye éxdcrov wépt. 

It is true that the scientific specialist confines himself to 
his specialty. The dialectician, like his base counterfeit the 
sophist (Soph. 231 a), is prepared to argue about anything, 
Soph. 232 c f., Euthyd. 272 a-s. 
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é a ow a we > ~ / 
mépt, 6 eat ekaatov, GAA tis émtyxeupel peBodos 
sa" - Soa orden AG. “OF ve jaa" a 
68@ wept TavTés AapBdvew. 4. at pev dddau 
méoat réyvar 7) mpos Sdéas dvOpumwv Kal éme- 
Bupias eioiv 7) mpos yevéoets Te Kal ovvOdoes 7 
mpos Oepareiav Tv dvopevwy te Kal ouvribepeven 
daca tetpadarar ai dé Aowral, ds Tod SvTos 7H 
épapev emtAauBdveoOar, yewperpias Te Kal Tas 
tavTn émopeévas, dpGuev ws oveipwstrovor ev 

\ oo” or A 907 ok peat tn ee n 
epi TO bv, Uap b€ advvarov avbrais ideiv, Ews av 
brobdceot ypwpevrar Taras dxcuviprous edor, ph) 
Suvdpevat Aoyov Siddvae adrav. @ yap dpyy pev 
a A oo x! A a 4 3 ‘ A ? io A 
6 py olde, TeAevT? Sé Kat Ta perakd €& ob jer) olde 
oupmémAeKtat, Tis pHYavy THY TovavTyV dpodocytay 

% 2 ff ta > ed ,. 
more emoripny yevéobar; Ovddeuia, 4 8’ ds. 

XIV. Odxodv, jv S eyw, 4 diarerrexH pwéBodos 
pdvn tavTn mopeverar, Tas Uobdces dvaipotoa, 
ex adryy thy dpyyy, wa BeBoarwonra, Kal TO 
Ove ev BopBope BapBapix® twit 76 ris dvyts Gupa 

2 Of. supra 525 c, 527 B. 

> The interpreters of Plato must allow for his Emersonian 
habit of hitting each nail in turn as hard as he can. There 
is no real contradiction between praising mathematics in 
comparison with mere loose popular thinking, and disparag- 
ing it in comparison with dialectics. There is no evidence 
and no probability that Plato is here proposing a reform of 
mathematics in the direction of modern mathematical logic, 
as has been suggested. Cf. on 527 a. It is the nature of 
mathematics to fall short of dialectics. 

* Cf. Phileb. 20 8 and on 520 ¢c, p. 143, note g. 

4 Cf. supra on 531 £5. 

¢ The touch of humour in the expression may be illustrated 
by Lucian, [ermotimus 74, where it is used to justify Lucian’s 
scepticism even of matheniatics, and by Hazlitt’s remark on 
Coleridge, “ Excellent talker if you allow him to start from 


no premises and come to no conclusion.” 
’ Or “admission.” Plato thinks of even geometrical 
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systematically and in all cases to determine what each 
thing really is. But all the other arts have for their 
object the opinions and desires of men or are wholly 
concerned with generation and composition or with 
the service and tendance of the things that grow 
and are put together, while the remnant which we 
said did in some sort lay hold on reality—geometry 
and the studies that accompany it—are, as we see, 
dreaming ° about being, but the clear waking vision ° 
of it is impossible for them as long as they leave the 
assumptions which they employ undisturbed and 
cannot give any account? of them. For where the 
starting-point is something that the reasoner does not 
know, and the conclusion and all that intervenes is 
a tissue of things not really known,’ what possibility 
is there that assent‘ in such cases can ever be con- 
verted into true knowledge or science ?”’ ‘‘ None,” 
said he. 

XIV. “ Then,” said I, ‘‘ is not dialectics the only 
process of inquiry that advances in this manner, 
doing away with hypotheses, up to the first principle 
itself in order to find confirmation there? And it is 
literally true that when the eye of the soul? is sunk in 


reasoning as a Socratic dialogue. Cf. the exaggeration of 
this idea by the Epicureans in Cic. De fin. i. 21 “ quae et a 
falsis initiis profecta, vera esse non possunt: et si essent vera 
nihil afferunt quo iucundius, id est, quo melius viveremus.”* 

Dialectic proceeds &4 cvyxwpicewr, the admission of the 
interlocutor. Cf. Laws 957 pv, Phaedr. 237 c-p, Gorg. 
487 5, Lysis 219 c, Prot. 350 ©, Phileb. 12 a, Theaet. 162 a, 
169 p-E, 164 c, Rep. 340 8. But such admissions are not 
valid unless when challenged they are carried back to some- 
thing satisfactory—ixavéy—(not necessarily in any given 
case to the idea of good). But the mathematician as such 
peremptorily demands the admission of his postulates and 
definitions. Cf. 510 s-p, 511 8. 

° Cf. supra on 519 z, p. 138, note a. 
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KaTopwpyyyevoy jpéua éAKer Kal dvdyea dva, 
auvepifors Kat ovpmepiaywyots ypwydvyn als di- 
7 
HAGopev réxyvais Gs émoriuas pev ToAAdKIs mpoG- 
t 
elvopev 51a 76 Bos, SéovTat 5é dvdpatos dAAov, 
3 
évapyeotépou perv 7 Sdéys, apvdporépov Se Fj 
> ~ 
émoTHuns. Sudvoray dé avTay ev ye TQ mpdcbev 
mov wpradpeba ate 8, ws euot Soxet, od epi 
Pe 
dvoparos apdiaByrnots, ofs Tooodtwy mépe oxeris 
oe c ~ , * A com wv > = a 
dow Hiv mpdxertat, Od yap obv, edn: [aA 6 
n re an 4. A ie , “a , 
av povov dnAot mpos tiv €€w cadyveav, & A€yer 
2 ~ > , 4 > L ~ 2 D> > 2 
év wuyn, apréoe.|) ~Apéoxer yoiv,? jv 8 éya, 
womep TO mMpoTEpov, THY pev TmpwTHY pLolpav 
> a N 
émornpny Kadreiv, Sevtépav Sé didvorav, tpiryy Sé 
mioTw Kal etkaciay TeTrapTny: Kal Evvapddrepa pev 

~ a A 
Taira dd€av, Evvapddtepa 8° exeiva vdéyjow: Kal 
ddfav pév aept yeveow, vonow 8 epi odotay- 
kal 6 te ovaia mpos yeveow, vonow mpds dd€av, 
kal 6 Tt vénots mpos dd€av, émoriunv mpos mioTw 
Kal Sudvouav mpos etkaciay: tiv 8 éf’ ols tadra 

1 The text as printed is that of Hermann, brackets by Adam. 
ad’ 6 AM, @d\\o FD: é&y cadyvela AFDM, tw cagnvelar 
Herm., rus ryv &éw, cagyveig Burnet, ri dv ras Exerc capyvelas 
Bywater: daddidit ct cagnveiary emendavit Herm.; \éyee AD, 


reves FM, Aéyers A®: dpxéces mss. See also Adam, Appendix. 
2 dpéoxe uss, Kal dpxécer Burnet; yodr AM, of” FD, Burnet. 





* Orphism pictured the impious souls as buried in mud in 
the world below; ¢f.363 p. Again we should not press Plato’s 
rhetoric and imagery either as sentimental Platonists or hostile 
critics. See Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 463, n. 3. 

» All writers and philosophers are compelled to “speak 
with the vulgar.” Cy. e.g. Meyerson, De explication dans 
les sciences, i. p. 329: “Tout en sachant que la couleur n’est 
pas réellement une qualité de Vobjet, & se servir cependant, 
dans la vie de tous les jours, d’une locution qui l’affirme.” 
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the barbaric slough*® of the Orphic myth, dialectic 
gently draws it forth and leads it up, employing as 
helpers and co-operators in this conversion the studies 
and sciences which we enumerated, which we called 
sciences often from habit,’ though they really need 
some other designation, connoting more clearness than 
opinion and more obscurity than science. ‘Under- 
standing,’*I believe, was the term we employed. But 
I presume we shall not dispute about the name? when 
things of such moment lie before us for consideration.” 
‘No, indeed,” he said.¢* * * ‘“‘ Are you satisfied, 
then,” said I, ‘‘as before,’ to call the first division 
science, the second understanding, the third belief? 
and the fourth conjecture or picture-thought—and the 
last two collectively opinion, and the first two intellec- 
tion, opinion dealing with generation, and intellection 
with essence, and this relation being expressed in the 
proportion”: as essence is to generation, so is intellec- 
tion to opinion ; and as intellection is to opinion, so 
is science to belief, and understanding to image- 
thinking or surmise? But the relation between 
their objective correlates‘ and the division into two 

© Cf. on 511 pb, pp. 116-117, note c. 

@ This unwillingness to dispute about names when they do 
not concern the argument is characteristic of Plato. Cf. What 
Plato Said, p. 516 on Meno 78 s-c for numerous instances. 
Stallbaum refers to Max. Tyr. Diss. xxvii. p. 40 éye yap Toe 
rd re EdKa, kal év 77 Tay dvopdrwr éevJepia reiPouar WNarwre. 

¢ The next sentence is hopelessly corrupt and is often 
considered an interpolation. The translation omits it. See 
Adam, Appendix XVI. to Bk. VII., Bywater, Journal of 
Phil. (Eng.) v. pp. 122-124. * Supra 511 p-r. 

s Always avoid “ faith”’ in translating Plato. 

’ Cf. on 508 c, p. 103, note 4. 

‘ That is the meaning, though some critics will object to 
the phrase. Lit. “ the things over which these (mental states) 
are set, or to which they apply.” 
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> # ‘ 4 lol ¢ ia ~ 
avaroyiay Kat duaipeow Siyq éxarépov, Sofacrob 
Te Kat vonTod, éGpev, & TAavcwy, tva ur) pds 
nwodAaTrAacioy Adywy éeumdjon 7} dowv ot map- 
B eAndvfdres. “AAG phy euory’, edn, tad ye GAda, 
> a Pd oe cal ri et 
ka? dc0v Sdvayat émecbar, Evvdoxet. 7H Kat 
dtadexrixov Kadeis Tov Adyov ExdoTov AapPdvovra 
Ths ovatas; Kal Tov pw eyovra, Kal” dcov ay pr) 
v ta ¢ ~ .7 M , A 
é€xn Adyor att@ re xal dAdw bi8dvar, Kata 
Togobrov voty mept TovTov od dyoeis exew; Ids 
yap dv, 4 8 és, dainv; Odxoiv Kai mept rod 
dyafod waattws: ds dv ph exn Stopioacbue To 
Aeyw dnd Tav drwy mdvrwy Gheday, Ti Tod 
a 7 
Cdyabod isdav, Kal worep ev payn bia mavTwr 
aye - a \ x, rs > ‘ > 4 ‘ 
edéyyav Sebi, wy) Kata Sdfav GAAd Kat ototay 
mpolupovpevos eddyyew, ev mot TovTos “amTOT, 
T@ Adyw BStaropednrar, ovTe adro 7d dyabov 
La Ws \ Na Ww 4 x” 3 A 
dyjacs eidevar TOV odrws exovTa odte GAO ayabov 
2 f > > Ww ? if: \ 2 La , 
obdev, GAN’ ef my cidddAov Twos ehamreras, 5dEn, 





@ There are two probable reasons for this: (1) The objective 
classification is nothing to Plato’s present purpose; (2) The 
second member of the proportion is lacking in the objective 
correlates. Numbers are distinguished from ideas not in 
themselves but only by the difference of method in dialectics 
and in mathematics. Cf. supra on 525 pv, 526 a, Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, pp. 83-84, and Class. Phil. xxii. (1927) 
pp. 213-218. The explicit qualifications of my arguments 
there have been neglected and the arguments misquoted but 
not answered. They can be answered only by assuming the 
point at issue and affirming that Plato did assign an inter- 
mediate place to mathematical conceptions, for which there 
is no evidence in Plato’s own writings. 

> Cf. supra on 531 5, p. 195, note /. 

¢ Cf. on 511 v, p. 116, note a. 

4 This would be superfluous on the interpretation that the 
txavéy must always be the idea of good. What follows dis- 


tinguishes the dialectician from the eristic sophist. For the — 
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parts of each of these, the opinable, namely, and the 
intelligible, let us dismiss,? Glaucon, lest it involve us 
in discussion many times as long as the preceding.” 
“Well,” he said, “ I-agree with you about the rest of 
it, so faras I am able to follow.” “‘ And do you not 
also give the name dialectician to the man who is able 
to exact an account ® of the essence of each thing? 
And will you not say that the one who is unable to 
do this, in so far as he is incapable of rendering an 
account to himself and others, does not possess full 


and abstract from all other things the aspect or idea 
of the good, and who cannot, as it were in battle, 
running the gauntlet¢ of all tests, and striving to 
examine everything by essential reality and not by 
opinion, hold on his way through all this without 
tripping’ in his reasoning—the man who lacks this 
power, you will say, does not really know the good 
itself or any particular good; but if he apprehends 


short cut, cai... woatrws, cf. 523 £, 580 D, 585 D, S46 a, 
etc, 

¢ It imports little whether the objections are in his own 
mind or made by others. Thought is a discussion of the soul 
with itself (cf. Theaet. 189 5, Phileb. 38 £, Soph. 263 £), and 
when the interlocutor refuses to proceed Socrates sometimes 
continues the argument himself by supplying both question 
and answer, e.g. Gorg. 506 c ff. Cf. further Phaedrus 278 c, 
Parmen. 136 p-£, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 17. 

f Cf. Theaet. 160 v, Phileb. 45.4. The practical outcome 
= Laws 966 a-3, Phaedr. 278 c, Soph. 259 s-c. Cf. Mill, 
Diss. and Disc. iv. p. 283: “ There is no knowledge and no 
assurance of right belief but with him who can both confute 
the opposite opinion and successfully defend his own against 
confutation.”’ 
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> > / 3 , a B.S ~ , 
otk emotnyyn epdntrec@ar, Kat Tov viv Biov 
2 fol 
dveipoToAobvTa Kal dimvemtrovra, mpl evOdd’ éé- 
tA ? o¢ , 3 / , 
eypecba, eis “Aidov mpdrepov aduxdpevov TeAéws 
> / 4 4 , s 3 a Ve 
emuatadaphdve; Ni tov Ata, 7 8’ és, ofddpa 
ye wavra ratra dhow. “AAA ph Tos ye cavTod 
maidas, ods TH Adyw Tpépers Te Kal madedes, <b 
mote épyw tpépois, oK av edoats, ws ey@yae, 
dAdyous évTas woTep ypaypdas dpyovras ev TH 
méoAei Kupiovs Tay peyiorwy elvar. Od yap obv, 
w N fA th 87) > ~ 4 ir 
egy. Nopoberijces 84 atrois ravrns pdAora 
Ths madelas davriAapBdveoOar, &€ Fs epwrdv Te 
Kal dmoxpiveobat émiarnpoveorata olot 1° €covrar; 
Nopoberiaw, bn, pera ye gad. *Ap’ ody So0xet 
ee a ¢ 
cou, édyv eye, waTep OpuyKds rots pabipacw 7 
4 cia >? / eal %, a4 49> La 
Siarextixy Auiv éemdvw Keiabet, kal odkér’ dddo 
tovTou pdbnya davwtépw dpbds adv émribecba, 
z > tA J A ~ , w > 
dAX’ éyew 75n téAos TA TOV palyudrav; "“Epory’, 
ny 
eon. X i Gv ? ? x ts 
ta oA 
XV. Acavopy roivuv, qv 8 ya, 76 Aowrdv cot, 
riot Tatra Ta pabypara Sdoopev Kat tiva TpdzoOV, 
Afrov, ébn. Méuvnoa obv tiv mpotépay éxAoyhv 
~ ~ / ? 
TaVv apxovTww, olovs eeAdEapev; lds ydp, 4} 5 
és, 0}; Td pev dAda toivur, iv 8 éeyw, éxetvas 





® For eiédov cf. on 532 B, p. 197, note e. This may be one 
of the sources of Hpist. vii. 342 B. 

> For Platonic intellectualism the life of the ordinary man 
is something between sleep and waking. Cf. Apol. 31 a. 
Note the touch of humour in reddws ériucaradapOaverr. Cf. 
Bridges, Psychology, p. 382: ‘* There is really no clear-cut 
distinction between what is usually called sleeping and 
waking. In sleep we are less awake than in the waking 
hours, and in waking life we are less asleep than in sleep.” 

© Plato likes to aflirm his ideal only of the philosophic 
rulers. 
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any adumbration ¢ of it, his contact with itis by opinion, 
not by knowledge; and dreaming and dozing 
through his present life, before he awakens here he 
will arrive at the house of Hades and fall asleep for 
ever?” “Yes, by Zeus,” said he, “all this I will 
stoutly affirm.” “ But, surely,” said I, “if you 
should ever nurture in fact your children © whom you 
are how nurturing and educating in word,? you w ould 
not suffer them, I presume, to hold rule in the state, 
and determine the greatest matters, being them- 
selves as irrational ¢as the lines so called in geometry.” 
“Why, no,” he said. “ Then you will provide by 
law that they shall give special heed to the discipline 
that will enable them to ask and answer’ questions 
in the most scientific manner?” ‘‘ I willso legislate,” 
he said, “in conjunction with you.” ‘‘ Do 
then,” said I, ‘‘ that we have set dialectics ahove all 
other studies to be as it were the coping-stone —and 
that no other higher kind of study~coul tly be 
placed above it, but that our discussion of studies is 
now complete*?”’ ‘I do,” he said. 
_ XV. “ The distribution, then, remains,”’ said I, “ to 
whom we are to assign these studies and in what way.” 
“ Clearly,” he said. ‘‘ Do you remember, then, the 
kind of man we chose in our former selection? of 
rulers?’’ ‘‘ Of course,” he said. ‘‘In most re- 
spects, then,” said I, ‘‘ you must suppose that we 

4 Cf. 376 p, 369 c, 472 £, Critias 106 a. 

° A slight touch of humour. Cf. the schoolgirl who said, 
“These equations are inconsiderate and will not be solved.” 

f A frequent periphrasis for dialectics. Cf. rd épwradperor 
aeerereat, Gorg. 461 ©, Charm. 166 pv, Prot. 338 p, Ale. I. 

B. 

9 Por dorep Opeyxds cf. Fur, Here. Fur. 1280, Aesch. Ag. 
1283; and Phileb. 58 c-p ff. 

a Cf. 541 2. + Cf. 412 p-g, 485-487, 503 a, c-E. 
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‘ , we ~ >: ta , A 
Tas pices olov dey éxAextéas elvar: Tovs Te yap 
BeBasordtous Kal rods dvdpetordrous Fpoarpereov, 
kat xara Svvauw tos eveSeordrous: mpos Sé 

Brovtois fnryréov jury pdvoy yervatovs Te Kal 
Bdrocupods 7a On, GAAG Kal a THde TH Tadela 
THs pvoews mpdapopa éxréov adtois. Hota 57 
SuaoreMer ; Apmiryra, & paxdpre, pny, det ad- 
cal A , x ‘A 
Tots mpos Ta pabrjpata brapyev, Kal py) xadAe- 
mas pavdvew: moAv ydp Tor paAdov arodeAucdot 
yuxat év toxupois pabypacw 7 ev yupvacios: 
oikeoTepos ‘yap adrais 6 mdvos, iStos GAA’ ob 

a na % ~ cv 2 ~~ ww a 

Kowos wv peta TOD odparos. *“AAnOA, épn. Kat 
C pryjpova 8) Kal Gppatoy Kal mdvrn ptAdmovov 
ntntéov. % Tut TpoT@ olee TA TE TOD GwpaTos 
edjoev twa Siamoveiy Kal Tooadrnv pd0noiv Te 

‘ t 2 A OF x > aN 

Kal pedAérny émutedciv; Odddéva, 7 8° Os, eav 

A Ld , 2 ae. on as ~ ~ <. , 
ph mavrdnaci y 7 Edhuys. To yoiv viv apyap- 
tna, Av 8 éyw, Kal % azipia didocodig dua 
tabra mpoonérrwKev, 6 Kal mpdtepov elzov, Ore 
od Kar’ afiav adbtijis dtovrat: od yap vdBous eet 
ag - %. if ~ Ww ~ 
dnrecbar, dAdd yrnoiovs. Ids; &fy. Npdrov 

D pév, efor, didomovia od .xwrdv Set elvar tov 
dyspevov, Ta prev Hytoea dudrdmovoy, 7a 8 Hpioea 

{ dmovov: éo7t 8€ robT0, dtav 71s PiAoyupvacrys Lev 
Kai fudd@npos 7 Kal mavra Ta bia Tod oapatos 

~ A X ‘ \ - Ls 
firorov7, pidopabys Sé prj, unde Pudjxoos pyde 


a 





@ Intellectually as well as physically. Cf. 357 a, Prot. 
350 8 f. 

> Cf. Symp. 209 n-c, Phaedr. 252 © and Vol. I. p. 261 on 
402 p. Ascham, The Schoolmaster, Bk. 1. also approves of 
this qualification. © For Broovpods cf. Theaet. 149 a. 

4 Uf. 504 a, 8740, Gorg. 480 c, Protag. 326 c, Huthyphro 
lbc. 
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have to choose those same natures. The most stable, 
the most brave and enterprising ¢ are to be preferred, 
and, so far as practicable, the most comely. But in 
addition we must now require that they not only be 
virile and vigorous¢ in temper, but that they possess 
also the gifts of nature suitable to this type of educa- 
tion.” “ What qualities are you distinguishing ?”’ 
kcenness tor have, my friend, to begin with, a certain 
cenness for study, and must not learn with difficulty. 
Ouls are much more likely to flinch and faint in 
severe studies than in gymnastics, because the toil 
touches them more nearly, being peculiar to them and 
not shared with the body.” “True,” he said. “‘ And 
we must demand a good memory and doggedness and 
industry °in every sense of the word. Otherwise how 
do you suppose anyone will consent both to undergo 
all the toils of the body and to complete so great a 
course of study and discipline?’ “‘ No one could,” 
he said, “ unless most happily endowed.” ‘‘ Our 
present mistake,” said I, ‘‘ and the disesteem that 
has in consequence fallen upon philosophy are, as I 
said before,’ caused by the unfitness of her associates 
and wooers. They should not have been bastards? but 
true scions.””  “‘ What do youmean?”’ hesaid. “In 
the first place,” I said, ‘“‘the aspirant to philosophy 
must not limp” in his industry, in the one half of him 
loving, in the other shunning, toil. This happens when 
anyone is a lover of gymnastics and hunting and all 
the labours of the body, yet is not fond of learning or 


* The qualities of the ideal student again. Cf. on 487 a. 

! Cf. supra 495 c ff., pp. 49-51. 

9 Montaigne, i. 24 (vol. i. p. 73), ‘les Ames boiteuses, les 
bastardes et vulgaires, sont indignes de la philosophie.” 

» Cf. Laws 634 a, Tim. 44. 
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| Lnrntexds, dW év aot Tovrous putcotrovyy: xwhds 
dé Kal 06 Tavaytia gtodrou petabeBAnKas Tv 
puromroviay. "Adj Oéorara, én, Aéyets. Ovxobv 
Kal mpos aAjGeav, yy 8 eyo, tabrov Tobro avd 
mpov puxny Ojoopev, H av ro pev éxovotov 
peddos oH Kal xadeTa@s Pepn adr TE Kal éTépwy 
pevdopevev bmepayavaxrh, 70 8 axovovov ed Ows 
mpood€xnrat Kal dpabaivovod mov adAvoKopevn [.7} 
ayavakth, GAN evyepGs domrEp Onpiov Dewy ev 
apabia poduvnras; Tlavramace pev ody, épn. 
Kai apos cadpocdvyy, jy 6 8 éyw, Kat dv8petav 
kal peyahompémeray Kal dvTa. rd. THs dperijs 
pépyn ovy Fxcora Sel purdrrewy Tov vdbov Te Kal 
TOV yvnowov, étav ydp Tis py erriotnTat Ta TOLADTA 
oorreiv Kal iuirns Kal mods, AavBdvovar xwhois 
TE Kal vdbous xXpapevor, mpos 6 Tu dv TUywot TOU- 
TwV, ot : pay pirors, ot dé dipxovor. Kal pada, edn, 
oltws éye. “H [ty 5, 7 ay 8 evan, TAVTA TA. rowira 
StevraByréov, ais eav pev aptysercts re Kal dprt- 
ppovas éxt tooatrny pabnow Kat TooauTyy 
donow Kopicavres Tadevurjev, H Te Sikn Tutv 
ot péuierar adri, wig TE mohw Kal modretav 
adoopev, dAdotous S€é ayovres emi taita Tavaytia 





@ Of, 548 z, Lysis 206 c, Euthyd. 274 .c, 304 c, and Vol. I. 
p. 515, on 475 p. 

® Cf. supra 382 A-B-c. 

¢ Cf. Laws 819 v, Rep. 372 v, Politicus 266 c, and my note 
in Class. Phil, xii. (1917) pp. 308-310. Cf. too the proverbial 
bs yotn, Laches 196 pv and Rivals 134 a; and Apelt’s 
emendation of Cratyl. 393 ¢, a Jena, 1905, p. 19. 

4 Of. 487 a and Vol. I. p. 261, note ¢ on 402 c. The 
cardinal] virtues are not rigidly fixed in Plato. Cf. on 427 x, 
Vol. I. p. 346. 
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of listening? or inquiring, but in all such matters hates 
work. And he too is lame whose industry is one- 
sided in the reverse way.” ‘‘ Most true,” he said. 
“Likewise in respect of truth,’ I said,“ we shall 
regard as maimed in precisely the same way the soul 
that hates the voluntary lie and is troubled by it in 
its own self and greatly angered by it in others, but 
cheerfully accepts the involuntary falsehood ° and is 
not distressed when convicted of lack of knowledge, 
but wallows in the mud of ignorance as insensitively 
asa pig.c” “‘ By all means,” he said. “‘ And with 
reference to sobriety,” said I, “‘and bravery and 
loftiness of soul? and all the parts of virtue,’ we 
must especially be on our guard to distinguish the 
base-born from the true-born. For when the know- 
ledge necessary to make such discriminations is lack- 
ing in individual or state, they unawares employ at 
random‘ for any of these purposes the crippled and 
base-born natures, as their friends or rulers.” “‘ It 
is so indeed,” he said. ‘“‘ But we,’ I said, “‘ must be 
on our guard in all such cases, since, if we bring men 
sound of limb and mind to so great a study and so 
Severe a training, justice herself will have no fault 
to find? with us, and we shall preserve the state and 
our polity. But, if we introduce into it the other sort, 


¢ Plato is using ordinary language and not troubling him- 
self with the problem of Protag. 329 p (What Plato Said, 
p. £97) and Lavs 633 a (IVhat Plato Said, p. 624). Cf. also 
on 533 bD. 

I xpos 6 rc dy réywor: lit. “ for whatsoever they happen to of 
these (services).”’ Cy. Symp. 181 8, Prot. 353 a, Crito 44 p 
and 45 p, Gorg. 522 c, Laws 656 c, Rep. 332 8, 561 p, Dem. 
iv. 46, Isoc. Panath. 25, 74, 239, Aristot. Met. 1013 a 6. 

8 Cf. supra 487 a. For dixy ef. Hirzel, Dike, Themis und 
Verwandtes, p. 116. 
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eFedéyouev, ev S€ TavTy odk eyywpnoe Lddwn 
D yap od rewordov, ws ynpdoKwy tis mOAAG Suvares 
pavdvew, GAN Arrov 7) Tpexew, véwy 5é€ mavres 
of eydAou Kal of mrodAot movor. “Avayrn, ey. 
XVI. Ta pev Toivuy Aoyiopav te Kal yew= 
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Acxtuks Sef mporradev) var, Tatow obat xp?) 
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rset ihiwanatenlis 


@ xararrAncouey: of. 344 dD. 

> Jest and earnest are never far apart in Plato. Fabling 
about justice is an old man’s game, Laws 685 a, 769 a. Life 
itself is best treated as play, Laws 803 c. Science in Tim. 
59 p is watéed, like literature in the Phaedrus 276 p-x, ibid. 
278 B. Cf. Friedlander, Platon, i. pp. 38 and 160, and JVhaé 
Plato Said, pp. 553 and 601. 

¢ For similar self-checks cf. Laws 804 8, 832 B, 907 B-o, 
Phaedr. 260 p, 269 8. For évrewdperos of. Blaydes on “Aristoph, 
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the outcome will be just the opposite, and we shall 
pour a still greater flood? of ridicule upon philosophy.” 
“That would indeed be shameful,” he said. ‘“‘ Most 
certainly,” said I; ‘‘ but here again I am making 
myself a little ridiculous.” “In what way?” “I 
forgot,” said I, ‘that we were jesting,® and I spoke 
with too great intensity.° For, while speaking, I 
turned my eyes upon philosophy,? and when I saw 
how she is undeservedly reviled, I was revolted, and, 
as if in anger, spoke too earnestly to those who are 
in fault.” “‘ No, by Zeus, not too earnestly for me® as 
ahearer.’”’ “‘ But too much so for me as a speaker,” 
I said. “ But this we must not forget, that in our 
former selection we chose old men, but in this one 
that will not do. For we must not take Solon’s* word 
for it that growing old a man is able to learn many 
things. He is less able to do that than to run a race. 
To the young’ belong all heavy and frequent labours.” 
“ Necessarily,”’ he said. 

XVI. ‘‘ Now, all this study of reckoning and geo- 
metry and all the preliminary studies that are indis- 
pensable preparation for dialectics must be presented 
to them while still young, not in the form of compulsory 
instruction.” ‘‘Whyso?” ‘‘ Because,” said I, “a 
free soul ought not to pursue any study slavishly ; for 


4 Cf. Isoc. Busiris 49. Whatever the difficulties of the 
chronology it is hard to believe that this is not one of Isocrates’ 
many endeavours to imitate Platonic effects. 

* Cf. Soph. 226 c, Sophocles, Ajax 397. 

S ynpdoxw 8’ dei rodda Stdacxduevos, “I grow old ever learn- 
ing many things.” Cf. Laches 188 a-p; Otto, p. 317. 

9 Cf. Theaet. 146 8. This has been misquoted to the effect 
that Plato said the young are the best philosophers. 

® This and ralforvras below (537 a) anticipate much modern 
kindergarten rhetoric. 
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é a ~ A Ua wv ¥ 
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| 





4 Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. 358, says Aristotle rejects 
this distinction, Pol. 1338 b 40 péxpe wev yap HBns xouddrepa 
yuuvdowa mposoréov, Tiy Biatov Tpopiy Kal rods mpos dvdyKyv 
wovous direipyovras, iva pndev éumrdd.ov 7 pds THY adenouw. 

> Cf, 424 1-425 a, Laws 819 n-c, 643 B-p, 797 a-B, Polit. 
308 pb. 

Cf. the naive statement in Colvin and Bagley, Human 
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while bodily labours * performed under constraint do 
not harm the body, nothing that is learned under com- 
pulsion stays with the mind.” “True,” he said. “‘Do 
not, then, my friend, keep children to their studies 
by compulsion but by play.? That will also better 
enable you to discern the natural capacities of each.” 
‘*There is reason in that,” he said. ‘‘ And do you not 
remember,” I said, “ that we also declared* that we 
must conduct the children to war on horseback to be 
spectators, and wherever it may be safe, bring them 
to the front and give them a taste of blood as we do 
with whelps?”” “I doremember.” “ And those who 
as time goes on show the most facility in all these toils 
and studies and alarms are to be selected and enrolled 
ona list.¢” “At what age?” hesaid. “* When they 
are released from their prescribed gymnastics. For 
that period, whether it be two or three years, incapaci- 
tates them for other occupations.¢ For great fatigue 
and much sleep are the foes of study, and moreover 
one of our tests of them, and not the least, will be 
their behaviour in their physical exercises.’ ”’ ‘Surely 
it is,” he said. ‘‘ After this period,’’ I said, “ those 
who are given preference from the twenty-year class 


Behaviour, p. 41: ‘‘ The discovery [sic /] by Karl Groos that 
play was actually a preparation for the business of later life 
was almost revolutionary from the standpoint of educational 
theory and practice.” 

© Cf. supra 467, Vol. I. pp. 485-487. 

4 éyxpitéovs of. 413 v, 377 c, 486 v, Laws 802 B, 820 b, 
936 a, 952 a. 

* Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1389 a7 f. dua yap 77 re diavoia Kal 7H 
cdpare Staroveiy od de?, etc.s Plut. De Ed. Puer. tl, De 
Tuenda San. c. 25, quoted by Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 
359, are irrelevant to this passage, but could be referred to 
the balancing of music and gymnastics in 410-412. 

1 Cf. Laws 829 B-c. 
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2 givoyww: cf. 531 vp. This thought is endlessly repeated 
by modern writers on education. Cf. Mill, Diss. and Disc. 
iv. 336; Bagley, The i’ducative Process, p. 180; ‘ The theory 
of concentration proposed by Ziller . . . seeks to organize 
all the subject matter of instruction into a unified system, 
the various units of which shall be consciously related to one 
another in the minds of the pupils”’; Haldane, The Philo- 
sophy of Humanism, p. 94: ‘* There was a conference attended 
by representatives of various German Universities . . . which 
took place at Hanstein, not far from Géttingen in May 1921. 
. . . The purpose of the movement is nominally the establish- 
ment of a Humanistic Faculty. But in this connexion 
‘faculty’ does not mean a separate faculty of humanistic 
studies. .. . The real object is to bring these subjects into 
organic relation to one another.” 
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will receive greater honours than the others, and they 
will be required to gather the studies which they dis- 
connectedly pursued as children in their former educa- 
tion into a comprehensive survey ¢ of their affinities 
with one another and with the nature of things.” 
“That, at any rate,” he said, “ is the only instruction 
that abides with those who receive it.”” “‘ And it is 
also,” said I, ‘“ the chief test of the dialectical nature 
and its opposite. For he who can view things in their 
connexion is a dialeciician: he who cannot, is not.” 
“Teoncur,’hesaid. ‘ With these qualities in mind,”’ 
I said, “‘ it will be your task to make a selection of 
those who manifest them best from the group who are 
steadfast in their studies and in war and in all lawful 
requirements, and when they have passed the thirtieth 
year to promote them, by asecond selection from those 
preferred in the first,? to still greater honours, and 
to prove and test them by the power of dialectic® to 
see which of them is able to disregard the eyes and 
other senses? and go on tobeing itself in company with 
truth. And at this point, my friend, the greatest 


Cf. Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, vol. i. p. 4 ‘So 
true is it that, as Plato puts it, the metaphysician is a 
‘synoptical’ man.” Cf. also Aristot. Soph. El. 167 a 38 
dca 7d wh SbvacPae cuvopav 7d zairav Kai 7d érepov. Stenzel, 
Dialektik, p. 8, misuses the passage to support the view 
that Plato’s dialectic still looks for unity and not for 
a tu and distinctions, as in the Sophist. Cf. also ibid. 

> For the technical meaning of the word rpoxpirwy ef. 
Laws 753 B-p. 

© For this periphrasis cf. Phaedr. 246 p, Tim. 85. Cf. also 
on 509 a. 

¢ The reader of Plato ought not to misunderstand this 
now. Cf. supra on 532 a, pp. 196 f., note d, and 530 B, 
p. 187, note c. 
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4 Plato returns to an idea suggested in 498 a, and warns 
against the mental confusion and moral unsettlement that 
result from premature criticism of life by undisciplined minds. 
In the terminology of modern education, he would not 
encourage students to discuss the validity of the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Constitution of the United States before 
they could spell, construe, cipher, and had learned to dis- 
tinguish an undistributed middle term from a_ petitio 
principii. Cf. Phaedo 89 p-x. 

We need not suppose with Grote and others that this 
involves any ‘‘ reaction” or violent change of the opinion he 
held when he wrote the minor dialogues that portray such 
discussions. In fact, the still later Sophist, 230 B-c-p, is more 
friendly to youthfu] dialectics. 

Whatever the effect of the practice of Socrates or the 
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care %is requisite.” ‘‘Howso?”’ he said. ‘‘ Do you 
not note,” said I, “ how great is the harm caused by 
our present treatment of dialectics?”’ ‘‘ What is 
that?’ hesaid. “Its practitioners are infected with 
lawlessness.?”’ “‘ They are indeed.” ‘ Do you sup- 
pose,’’I said, ‘‘that there is anything surprising in this 
state of mind, and do you not think it pardonable ¢?” 
“In what way, pray?” he said. “‘ Their case,’-said 
I, “resembles that of a supposititious son rearedin 
abundant wealth_and a great and numerous’ famil 
amid many flatterers) who on arriving at naaithoee 
should become aware that he is not the child of 
those who call themselves his parents, and should 
not be able to find his true father and mother. 
Can you divine what would be his feelings towards 
the flatterers and his supposed parents in the time 
when he did not know the truth about his adoption, 
and, again, when he knewit? Or would you like to 
hear my surmise?” ‘J would.” 

XVII. ‘“‘ Well, then, my surmise is,’’ I said, ‘“‘ that 
he would be more likely to honour his reputed father 
and mother and other kin than the flatterers, and 
that there would be less likelihood of his allowing 
them to lack for anything, and that he would be less 


Sophists, Plato himself anticipates Grote’s criticism in the 
Republic by representing Socrates as discoursing with in- 
genuous youth in a more simple and edifying style. Cf 
Lysis 207 pv ff., Euthydem. 278 £-282c, 288 p-290 pv. Yet 
again the Charmides might be thought an exception. 

Cf. also Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen, ii. 1, p. 912, who seems 
to consider the Sophist earlier than the Republic. 

> i.e. they call all restrictions on impulses and instincts 
tyrannical conventions. C/. Gorg. 483-484, Aristoph. Clouds, 
passim, and on nature and law cf. Vol. I. p. 116, note a, on 
359 c. 

¢ Cf. on 494 a, p. 43, note 
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= jiagepovrws } mpdrepov: cf, Phaedo 85 B. 

> old ep ay yévorro is the phrase Aristotle uses to distinguish 
the truth of poetry from the facts of history. 

¢ That is the meaning. Lit. ‘those who lay hold on 
discourse.” 

4 Plato’s warning applies to our day no less than to his 
own. Like the proponents of ethical nihilism in Plato’s 
Athens, much of our present-day literature and teaching 
questions al! standards of morality and aesthetics, and con- 
fuses justice and injustice, beauty and ugliness. Its gospel 
is expressed in Mr. Oppenheim’s lines: 
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inclined to do or say to them anything unlawful, and 
less liable to disobey them in great matters than to 
disobey the flatterers—during the time when he did 
not know the truth.” “It is probable,” he said. 
“But when he found out the truth, I surmise that 
he would grow 1 more ae honour and devotion 
to them and pay i to the flatterers, whom 
he would heed more than before? and would hence- 
forth live by thetrrulé, associating with them openly, 
while for that former father and his adoptive kin he 
would not care at all, unless he was naturally of a 
very good disposition.” ‘‘ All that you say,” he 
replied, “would be likely tohappen.? But what is the 
pertinency of this comparison to the novices of 
dialectic®?’”’ ‘“‘Itisthis. We have, I take it, certain 
convictions 4 from childhood about the just and the 
honourable, in which, in obedience and honour to 
them, we have been bred as children under their 
parents.” “‘ Yes, we have.” “ And are there not 
other practices going counter to these, that have 
pleasures attached to them and that flatter and 
solicit our souls, but do not win over men of any 
decency ; but they continue to hold in honour the 
teachings of their fathers and obey them?” “ It is 


Let nothing bind you. 

If it is duty, away with it. 

If it is law, disobey it. 

If it is opinion, go against it. 

There is only one divinity, yourself, 

Only one god, you. 
For the unsettling effects of dialectic ef. Phaedo 90 8; also 
Chesterton, George Bernard Shaw, p. 249: ‘‘ There may have 
been ages so sluggish . . . that anything that woke them up 
at all was a peed his. ...+ Noone... does any good to 
our age merely by asking questions unless he can answer 
the question.” Cf. also on 537 b, p. 220, note a. 
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meBapyias; ~Avdyxn, ébn, unre tyndy rr dpolws 
t4 f ow s = eee f , ~ 
pire weiBecbar. “Orav odv, fv & eyed, pare tabra. 
Chie ripia Kal oiKela, wWomep mpd TOD, TA TE 
539 aAnOA pi edpioxn, ot. mpos omotov Biov addov 7} 
Tov Kodaxevovra eixdtws mpocywpjoerar; Ov« 
gow, &¢yn. Tlapdvopos 8%, olat, dd&e yeyo- 
la > , > La > ~ w > A 
vévat éx vopinov. "Avayxyn. Odxodv, épny, cixds 
A / ~ oe i4 € Fa t a »” 
70 maQos THY o8Tw Adywr anTopévwy Kal, 6 apTt 
~ > 
édeyov, 70AAs ovyyvans aévov; Kat dou y’, 
” = | ~ o 4 4 com a 1 
édyn. Ovnotv tva pr) yiyvytat 6 édeos obtos rept 
Tovs Tptaxovrovras cot, edAaBouperw marti tpdmm 
tov Adyww anréov; Kai pad’, 7 8 6s. *Ap’ odv 
A A 
Bod pia pév edddBeia atrn ovyry, TO py véous 





@ The question is here personified, as the Adyos so often is, 
e.g. 503 a. Cf. What Plato Said on Protag. 361 a-s. 

* A possible allusion to the xaraBdAndovres doyor of the 
sophists. Cf. Euthydem. 277 p, 288 a, Phaedo 88 c, Phileb. 
15 E and What Plato Said, p. 518, on Crito 272 B. 

* This is the moral counterpart of the intellectual scepti- 
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so.” ‘* Well, then,’ said I, “when a man of this kind 
is met by the question,? ° What is the honourable >’ 
and on his giving the answer which he learned from 
the lawgiver, the argument confutes him, and by 
many and various refutations upsets > his faith and 
makes him believe that this thing is no more honour- 
able than it is base,¢ and when he has had the same 
experience about the just and the good and every- 
thing that he chiefly held in esteem, how do you 
suppose that he will conduct himself thereafter in the 
matter of respect and obedience to this traditional 
morality?” ‘It is inevitable,’ he said, ‘‘ that he 
will not continue to honour and obey as before.”’ 
“And then,” said I, “‘ when he ceases to honour 
these principles and to think that they are pete 
on him,? and cannot discover the true principles, will 
he be likely to adopt any other way of life than ‘that 
which flatters his desires¢?’’ ‘‘ He will not,” he said. 
* He will, then, seem to have become a rebel to law 
and convention instead of the conformer that he 
was.” “‘ Necessarily.” “‘ And is not this experience 
of those who take up dialectics in this fashion to 
be expected and, as I just now said, deserving of 
much leniency?’ “ Yes, and of pity too,” he said. 
“ Then that we may not have to pity thus your thirty- 
year-old disciples, must you not take every pre- 
caution when you introduce them to the study of 
dialectics? ’’ “‘ Yes, indeed,” he said. ‘ And is it 
not one chief safeguard not to suffer them to taste 


cism or sucodoyla of Phaedo 90 c-p. Cf. What Plato Said, 
p. 531, on Phaedo 89 pv. 

# For olxeia cf. supra 433 £, 443 pv, and Class. Phil. xxiv. 
(1929) pp. 409-410. 

¢ Cf. Laws 633 © and supra 442 a-s. Others render it, 
“than the life of the flatterers (parasites). Why not both? 
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Ort of petpaxioxor, dtav To mpHTov Adywr yed- 
wrra, ws maida adrots Kataxypavrar, dei eis 
avrivoylav xpdpevor, Kal pyovpevor Tods e&edéy- 
yovras adrot dAXous eA€yxovot, xalpovres womTep 
axvddkia TH eAkew te Kal onapdrrew TH |Adyw 
Tovs mAnoiov dei, ‘Yaephuds pev ov, edn. 
+ ~ o A 4 mu 3 x ? iia 4 ‘: 
OdKotv érav 84 moANods pév adrot Adépewow, b76 
~ ee) fal / A eed iA 
ToAAay S€ cheyyPGat, ofddpa Kat Taxd euminrovow 
cis TO pndev wyetobar dunep mporepov Kal &k 
Fy a 3 , A A ae f , 
rovray 8) abtoi Te Kal 7d dAov fidccodias mépe 
eis Tous aAXous StaBeBAnvra. *AdAnféatata, edn. 
‘oO be ry tf > OM > at kod A 
é 81) mpeoBurepos, Hv 8 yd, Tis péev Tou- 
adrys pavias otk dv eBéddou peréyew, Tov 8é 
Siaréyeobar eOédrovra Kal oxorely radnbés wGdrov 
pyyoerar 7 Tov maldids xdpw mailovTa Kal 
dvrwéyovra, kal adrdés Te peTpibtepos ~orar Kat 
TO emiTSevpa TYLLTEpoY aVTL ATYLOTEpOU TrOLIGEL. 
"Opbds, bn. OdKody Kai 7a mpoetpnuéva TodTou 
én’ eddafeig mévra mpoipyrar, 76 Tas poets 
a 
Koopious elvar Kal (otacipous ols Tis peraddaer 





@ See on 498 a-s. Cf. Richard of Bury, Philobiblon 
(Morley, 4 Miscellany, pp. 49-50): ‘* But the contemporaries 
of our age negligently apply a few years of ardent youth, 
burning by turns with the fire of vice; and when they have 
attained the acumen of discerning a doubtful truth, they 
immediately become involved in extraneous business, retire, 
and say farewell to the schools of philosophy; they sip the 
frothy must of juvenile wit over the difficulties of philosophy, 
and pour out the purified old wine with economical care.” 

» Cf. Apol. 23.c, Phileb. 15 ¥, Xen. Mem. i, 2. 46, Isoc. 
xii. 26 and x. 6; also I'riedlander, Platon, ii. p. 568. 

¢ But in another mood or from another angle this is the 
bacchic madness of philosophy which all the company in the 
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of it while young?? For I fancy you have not failed 
-to observe that lads, when they first get a taste of 
disputation, misuse it as a form of sport, always em- 
ploying it contentiously, and, imitating confuters, 
they themselves confute others.? They delight like 
puppies in pulling about and tearing with words all 
who approach them.” “ Exceedingly so,” he said. 
“ And when they have themselves confuted many 
and been confuted by many, they quickly fall into 
a violent distrust of all that they formerly held true ; 
and the outcome is that they themselves and the 
whole business of philosophy are discredited with 
other men.” ‘‘ Most true,” he said. ‘“‘ But an 
older man will not share this craze,°” said I, “ but 
will rather choose to imitate the one who consents 
to examine truth dialectically than the one who makes 
a jest@ and a sport of mere contradietion,-and_so he 
will himself be moré_reasonable_and moderate, And 
bring credit rather than diseredit upon his-pursuit.” 
“Right,” he said.‘ And were not all our preceding 
statements made with a view to this precaution— 
our requirement that those permitted to take part in 
such discussions must have orderly and Stable natures, 


Symposium have shared, 218 a-s. Cf. also Phaedr. 245 3-c, 
249 c-£, Sophist 216 pv, Phileb. 15 p-x, and What Plato 
Said, p. 493, on Protag. 317 p-x. 

@ Cf. Gorg. 500 n-c. Yet the prevailing seriousness of 
Plato’s own thought does not exclude touches of humour and 
irony, and he vainly warns the modern reader to distinguish 
between jest and earnest in the drama of disputation in his 
dialogues. Many misinterpretations of Plato’s thought are 
due to the failure to heed this warning. C/. ¢.g. Gorgias 
474 4 (What Plato Said, p. 504), which Robin, L’ Année 
Philos. xxi. p. 29, and others miss, Pep. 376 3, Symp. 196 c, 
Protag. 339 f., Theaet. 157 a-B, 160 B, 165 8, and passim. 
Cf. also on 536 c, p. 214, note b. 
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- ~ ~ 
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‘ 3 4 
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’ a a 
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> = > > A > , A lal ~ , 
adyny eis adro droPrépar 76 m&or das Tapéyov, 





@ For the idiom uy ws viv ete. cf. supra on 410 B obx 
domep; also 610 v, Gorg. 522 a, Symp. 179 ¥, 189 c, Epist. 
vii. 8383 a, Aristoph. [nights 784, Lurip. Bacchae 929, Il. 
xix. 403, Od, xxiv. 199, xxi. 427, Dem. iv. 34, Aristot. Dean. 
414 a 22, 

» It is very naive of modern commentators to cavil at the 
precise time allotted to dialectic, and still more so_to infer 
that there was not much to say about the ideas. Dialectic 
was not exclusively or mainly concerned with the meta- 
physies of the ideas. It was the development of the reason- 
ing powers by rational discussion. 

° Cf. 519 c ff, pp. 139-145. 

4 Xen. Cyrop. i. 2. 18 seems to copy this. Cf. on 484 v. 
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instead of the present practice ? of admitting to it any 
chance and unsuitable applicant?”’ ‘‘ By all means,” 
he said. 

XVIII. “Is it enough, then, to devote to the con- 
tinuous and strenuous study of dialectics undisturbed 
by anything else, as in the corresponding discipline 
in bodily exercises, twice as many years as were 
allotted to that?’”’ ‘‘ Do you mean six or four?’’ he 
said. ‘“‘ Well,” I said, ‘“ set it down as five.®? For 
after that you will have to send them down into the 
cave ° again, and compel them to hold commands in 
war and the other offices suitable to youth,so that they 
may not fall short of the other type in experience? 
either. And in these offices, too, they are to be tested 
to see whether they will remain steadfast under 
diverse solicitations or whether they will flinch and 
swerve.¢”’ “* How much time do you allow for that ?” 
he said. ‘“‘ Fifteen years,” said I, ‘‘ and at the age 
of fifty’ those who have survived the tests and ap- 
proved themselves altogether the best in every task 
and form of knowledge must be brought at last to the 
goal. We shall require them to turn upwards the 
vision of their souls? and fix their gaze on that which 
sheds light on all, and when they have thus beheld 


Critics of Plato frequently overlook the fact that he in- 
sisted on practical experience in the training of his rulers. 
Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 5, points out that this experience 
takes the place of special training in political science. 

¢ Cf. troxwiysart’, Aristoph. Frogs 643. 

7 An eminent scholar quaintly infers that Plato could not 
have written this page before he himself was fifty years old. 

* Plato having made his practical meaning quite clear 
feels that he can safely permit himself the short cut of 
rhetoric and symbolism in summing it up. He reckoned 
without Neoplatonists ancient and modern. Cf. also on 
519 B, p. 138, note a. 
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C vaias tiv add Sypootg mrovety, édy cal 9» IvOta 
_ Svvavaipy, as Saipoow, ef dé wn, as <ddacpoot TE 
kat Getots. _layxddous, bn, Tovs dpyovras, @ 
Uebkpares, o woTeEp’ GS puavromouds ameipyaca. Kat 
Tas dpyovoas ye, We “Oo eypa, & DAavxew: pndev 
yap Tt olov pe qmept dvd piv etpneva paMov a 
elpnKa 7 mept yovakay, doat dy adrt@v ikavat Tas 
ducers eyyeyvevrat. "Op8as, édn, elmrep loa ye 
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2 Cf. supra 500 p-F. For wapddevyua of. 592 B and What 
Plato Said, p. 458, on Huthyphro 6 ©, and p. 599, on Polit. 
277 vp. 

» Of. 520 pv. © Of. 347 c-p, 520 x. 

4 Plato’s guardians, unlike Athenian statesmen, could 
train their successors. Cf. Protag. 319 5-320 B, Meno 99 nz. 
Also &\Xous roety Meno 100 a, Gorg. 449 B, 455 c, Buthyph. 
3c, Phaedr. 266 c, 268 3, Symp. 196 2, Protag. 348 x, tsoc. 
Demon. 3, Panath. 28, Soph, 13, Antid. 20-4, Xen. Oecon. 15. 
10, and raidevieey dvO@pdmrovs, generally used of the sophists, 
Gorg. 519 £, Protag. 317 B, “Euthyd. 306 ©, Laches 186 v, 
Rep. 600 ¢ 
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the good itself they shall use it as a pattern? for the 
right ordering of the state and the citizens and them- 
selves throughout the remainder of their lives, each 
in his turn,® devoting the greater part of their time to 
the study of philosophy, but when the turn comes for 
each, toiling in the service of the state and holding 
office for the city’s sake, regarding the task not as 
a fine thing but a necessity®; and so, when each 
generation has educated others? like themselves to 
take their place as guardians of the state, they shall 
depart to the Islands of the Blest * and there dwell. 
And the state shall establish public memorials * and 
sacrifices for them as to divinities if the Pythian oracle 
approves? or, if not, as to divine and godlike men.*”’ 
“ A most beautiful finish, Socrates, you have put upon 


your rulers, as if you were a statuary.?”” ‘‘ Andon | 
the women? too, Glaucon,” said I; ‘‘ for you must not | 
suppose that my words apply to the men more than | 


to all women who arise among them endowed with | 
the requisite qualities.” ‘‘ That is right,’”’ he said, | 


“if they are to share equally in all things with the 
men as we laid it down.” ‘‘ Well, then,” said I, “‘ do 
you admit that our notion of the state and its polity 
is not altogether a day-dream,* but that though it is 
difficult,’ it is in a way possible ™ and in no other way 


* Cf. p.139, noted. Plato checks himself in mid-flight and 
wistfully smiles at his own idealism. Cf. on 536 s-c, also 
540 cand 509c. Frutiger, Wythes de Platon, p. 170. 

’ Cf. Symp. 209 £. 

9 For this caution cf. 461 © and Vol. I. p. 344, note c, on 
427 ¢. 

* Plato plays on the words daizevand eddaiuwr. Cf. also 
Crat. 398 B-c. Cf. 361 pv. i Lit. ** female rulers.” 

® Cf. on 450 p and 499 c. ' Cf. 499 p. 

™ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 564 on Rep. 472 B-£, and supra 
p. 65, note h, on 499 pv. 
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a Cf. 473 c-p, 499 B-c. 

> Cf. supra 521 B, 516 c-p. 

© 16 dpdév: of. Theaet. 171 c, Meno 99 a. 

4 This is another of the passages in which Plato seems to 
lend support to revolutionaries. Cf. supra p. 71, note g. It 
is what the soviets are said to be doing. Lowell points out 
that it is what actually happened in the New England of 
1630-1660. 

Cf. Laws 752 c, where it is said that the children would 


accept the new laws if the parents would not. Cf. supra 
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than that described—when genuine philosophers,* 
many or one, becoming masters of the state scorn ? 
the present honours, regarding them as illiberal and 
worthless, but prize the right and the honours that 
come from that above all things, and regarding 
justice as the chief and the one indispensable thing, 
in the service and maintenance of that reorganize and 
administer their city?”’ “In what way?” he said. 
“ Allinhabitants above the age of ten,” I said, “ they 
_will send out into the fields, and they will take over 
the children,? remove them from the manners and 
habits of their parents, and bring them up in their 
own customs and laws which will be such as we have 


nt ete 


described. This is the speediest and easiest way | 


in which such a city and constitution as we have por- 
trayed could be established and prosper and bring 
most benefit to the people among whom it arises.” 
“‘ Much the easiest,”’ he said, ‘‘ and I think you have 


well explained the manner ofits realization if it should * 


ever be realized.”’ ‘Then,’ said I, “have we not now 
said enough ¢ about this state and the corresponding 
type of man—for it is evident what our conception of 
him will be?” “It is evident,”’ he said, “‘ and, to 
answer your question, I think we have finished.” 


415 p, and also What Plato Said, p. 625, on Laws 644 4 and 
p. 638, on 813 pv. 

There is some confusion in this passage between the 
irauguration and the normal conduct of the ideal state, and 
Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 439 calls the idea * ein hingewor- 
fener Ejnfall.’”’ But Plato always held that the reformer 
must have or make a clean slate. Cf. 501 a, Lavs 735 ©. 
And he constantly emphasizes the supreme importance of 
education; Rep. 377 a-rp, 423 5, 416 c, Las GAL 2B, 644 a-z, 
752 c, 765 £-766 a, 788 c, SOL v. 

For maparafdvres ef. Phacdo 82 © rapadaZoiza, 

¢ Cf. 535 a. 
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@ Strictly speaking, this applies only to the guardians, 
but ef. Laws 739 c ff. Aristotle, Pol. 1261 a 6 and 1262 a 
41, like many subsequent commentators, misses the point. 

> Of. supra 445 v and What Plato Said, p. 539, on Menea. 
238 c-D. 

¢ So Jowett. Adam ed lor, insists that the genitive is 
partitive, ‘‘ those of their number are to be kings.” 
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“Very good. We are agreed then, Glaucon, 
that the state which is to achieve the height of good 
government must have community? of wives and 
children and all education, and also that the pursuits 
of men and women must be the same in peace and 
war, and that the rulers or kings ® over them® are to be 
those who have approved themselves the best in both 

“war and philosophy.” ‘‘ We are agreed,” he said. 

“And we further granted this, that when the rulers are 
established in office they shall conduct these soldiers 
and settle them in habitations ? such as we described, 
that have nothing private for anybody but are 
common for all, and in addition to such habitations 
we agreed, if you remember, what should be the 
nature of their possessions.¢” “‘ Why, yes, I re- 
member,” he said, ‘‘ that we thought it right that 
none of them should have anything that ordinary men’ 
now possess, but that, being as it were athletes? of 
war and guardians, they should receive from the others 
as pay" for their guardianship each year their yearly 
sustenance, and devote their entire attention to the 


@ Cf. 415 gE. ¢ Cf. 416 c. 
/f. 420 a, 
® Cf. on 403 © and 521 py. Polyb. i. 6. 6 d@Aqral yeyovdres 
eae Tay Kara Tov wodenor Epywr. 


a Cf. 416 5, 
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6 dptoros evdayovéoratos Kal 6 KdKiatos aOAud- 
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@ Cf. Vol. I. p. 424, note c, and What Plato Said, p. 640, 
on Laws 857 c. 

» Cf. 449 a-p. ¢ Of, Aristot. Pol, 1275 b 1-2, 1289 b 9. 

4 Aristot. Pol. 1291-1292 censures the limitation to four. 
But cf. supra, Introd. p. xlv. Cf. Laws 693 p, where only two 
mother-forms of government are mentioned, monarchy and 
democracy, with Aristot. Pol. 1301 b 40 djyos cal ddvyapxia. 
Cf. also Eth, Nic. 1160 a 31 ff. The Politicus mentions 
seven (291 f., 301 f.). Isoc. Panath, 132-134 names three: 
kinds—oligarchy, democracy, and monarchy—adding that 
others may say much more about them. See note ad foe. in 
Loeb Isocrates and Class. Phil. vol. vii. p. 91. Cf. Tlobbes, 
Leviathan 19 “Yet he that shall consider the particular 
commonwealths that have been and are in the world will not 
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care of themselves and the state.” ‘‘ That is right,” 
I said. ‘‘ But now that we have finished this topic 
let us recall the point at which we entered on the 
digression? that has brought us here, so that we 
may proceed on our way again by the same path.” 
“That is easy,” he said; “ for at that time, almost 
exactly as now, on the supposition that you had 
finished the description of the city, you were going 
on to say® that you assumed such a city as you 
then described and the corresponding type of man 
to be good, and that too though, as it appears, you 
had a still finer city and type of man to tell of; 
but at any rate you were saying that the others are 
aberrations,° if this city is right. But regarding the 
other constitutions, my recollection is that you said 
there were four species? worth speaking of* and 
observing their defects ‘ and the corresponding types 
of men, in order that when we had seen them all and 
come to an agreement about the best and the worst 
man, we might determine whether the best is the 
happiest and the worst most wretched or whether 
it is otherwise? And when J was asking what were 
the four constitutions you had in mind, Polemarchus 
and Adeimantus thereupon broke in, and that was 
how you took up the discussion again and brought 
perhaps easily reduce them to three . . . as, for example, 
elective kingdoms,” etc. 

¢ For oy xal mépi \oyor tov ely ef. Laws 908 B & Kai dia- 
xpicews &fta, Laches 192 a of cal wép déov Néyerr. Tim. $2 c év 
yévos viv Aktov éerwvvulas. Cf. also Euthydem. 279 c, Aristot. 
Pol. 1272 b 32, 1302 a 13, De part. an. 654 a 13, Demosth. 
y. 16, Isoc. vi. 56, and Vol. I. p. 420, note f, on 445 c. 
aa For the relative followed by a demonstrative cf. also 

B. 

s Plato’s main point again. Cf. 545 a, 484 a-p and Vol. I. 

p. xii, note d, 
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dvadaBwv tov Adyov Seip’ adifar. ’OpOdrara, 
elrov, eurynpdvevoas. IIdAw rotvuv, womep madai- 
ats, THY avrny AaBnv mdpexe, Kal TO adTO enod 
€popevou meip® eimetv, dep ToTe Epedres Aéyeuw. 
’"Edvrep, Hv 8 eye, Svvwuar. Kai pv, 4 8’ ds, 
emfup@ Kat adros dkotcat tivas éAeyes tas 


fs 


C rérrapas moduteias. Od xadrerds, Hv 8 eye, 
dkovoe. elat yap as Aeyw, almep Kal dvdpaTa 
w a eA A AAG 2 f ¢ 
éxovow, 4 Te Ud TOV TOMGY errawvovpevy, 7 Kpy- 
Tux Te Kal Aaxwiikh atrn: Kat Sevtépa Kat 
devrépws emawoupern, Kadovpevn 8° ddvyapxia, 
ovxvar yénovea Kak@v qodtreias WY TE raury 
Sudpopos Kal epetiis yeyvouern Snpoxparia, Kal 7 
yervaia 89 Tvparvvis Kal macdv tovTwy dia- 
fépovaa, TéTaprov Te Kal Eoxatov méAEws voonpa. 
wv ” Ww 2 7 t ia A ? 

D7 twa GAnv exes iddav aoditeias, aris Kal &v 

elder Stadavel tut Ketrar; Suvacreiar yap Kat 

wrytal Bacidetar Kai rovatrai reves modAcretar 
ra , v4 > a 3 La x3 A 
peraéd Ti TovTwy Tod elow, evpoe 8 av Tis adtas 





« Cf. on 572 B, p. 339, note e. 

> Cf. Phileb. 13 v ets ras duoias, Phaedr. 236 B, Laws 682 &, 
Aristoph. Clouds 551 (Blaydes), Anights 841, Lysist. 672. 

© Cf. What Plato Said, p. 596, on Sophist 267 v. 

4 Cf. Crite 52 x, Norlin on Isoc. Nicocles 24 ( (Loeb), Laws 
72 D-E, Aristot. Pol. 1265 b 32, Xen. Mem. iii. 5. 15. 

© a... arn, ‘“‘ista.” Cf. Midsummer Night's Dream, 1. iis 

ad fin. and Gorg. 502 B, 452 E. 

* Of course ironical. Cf. supra 454 a, and What Plato 
Said, p. 592, on Soph. 231 s. 

9 Cf. 552 c, Protag. 322 v, Isoc, Hel. 34, Wilamowitz on 
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to this point.¢’’ “‘ Your memory is most exact,” 
I said. “A second time then, as in a wrestling- 
match, offer me the same hold,’ and when I repeat 
my question try to tell me what you were then about 
to say.” “I willif I can,” said I. ‘‘ And indeed,” 
said he, “I am eager myself to hear what four 
forms of government you meant.” ‘‘ There will be 
no difficulty about that,” said J. “‘ For those I mean 
are precisely those that have names* in common 
usage: that which the many praise,* your® Cretan 
and Spartan constitution; and the second in place 
and in honour, that which is called oligarchy, a con- 
stitution teeming with many ills, and its sequent 
counterpart and opponent, democracy ; and then the 
noble’ tyranny surpassing them all, the fourth and 
final malady 9 of a state. Can you mention any other 
type*® of government, I mean any other that con- 
stitutes a distinct species‘? For, no doubt, there are 
hereditary principalities’ and purchased* kingships, 
and similar intermediate constitutions which one 


Eurip. Heracles 542. For the effect of surprise cf. Rep. 
334 a, 373 a, 555 a, Theaet. 146 a, Phileb. 46 a xaxdéy and 
64 £ cuudopd. 

* iééay: ef. Introd. p. x. 

* Cf. 445. For dcadavet cf. Tim. 60 a, 67 a, Laws 634 c, 
and infra on 548 c, p. 253, note g. 

4 dvvacretac: ef. Laws 680 B, 681 pv. But the word 
usually has an invidious suggestion. See Newman on 
Aristot. Pol. 1272 b 10. Cf. ibid. 1292 b 5-10, 1293 a 31, 
1298 a 32; also Lysias ii. 18, where it is opposed to demo- 
cracy, Isoc. Panath. 148, where it is used of the tyranny of 
Peisistratus, ibid. 43 of Minos. -Cf. Panegyr. 39 and Norlin 
on Panegyr. 105 (Loeb). Isocrates also uses it frequently 
of the power or sovereignty of Philip, Phil. 3, 6, 69, 133, 
ete. Cf. also Gorg. 492 8, Polit. 291 p. 

* Newman on Aristot. Pol. 1273 a 35 thinks that Plato 
may have been thinking of Carthage. C/. Polyb. vi. 56. 4. 
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ov« eAdrTous TEpi Tovs BapBdpous 7) Tods “EAAgvas. 
HodAat: yoby Kat dromou, eon, A€yovran. 

Il. Ofc obv, Mid om eyes, OTL Kab alpen 
eld Tooaira. dvdyxn TpoTrw “elvau, dcamep wat 
modTeav; 7 oles €x Spuds mobev 1 q ek métpas Tas 
tohrelas yiyveobar, aN’ odxl ex Tov HOdv Tav 
év tats modcow, & dv aorep petavra Tada 
epeAKvantar; Ovsayds eyo” » &dy, dMobev 7 
evredbev. Odxodv et Ta T&Y TOAEwY TEVTE, | Kal at 
Tov iSwwtav Katackeval ths puyfns wévre av elev. 
Té piv; Tov prev 87) 7H aptoroxparia dpouov de- 
eAnAvbapev 75y, dv ayabdv te Kal Sixatov dpbds 
dapev elvar. AteAnAdOaper. *Ap’ otv 70 pera 
totro Suréov rods yxeipous, Tov diAdvixdy Te Kal 
firdtiysov, kata THY AakwriKiy éordta moAreiay, 
Kal dAvyapyikoy at Kal Syuoxpatikov Kat Tov 
Tupavkdy, iva Tov adikatatoy iddvres avriGpev 
TH Sixasordtw Kal giv tedX€a 4 oxefus 7, 7s 
moTé % adkpatos Sixatocdvy mpos adikiay Tiv 
dxpatov exer eddatpovias Te mépt TOO Exovtos Kal 





2 Plato, as often, is impatient of details, for which he was 
rebuked by Aristotle. Cf. also Tim. 57 p, 67 c, and the 
frequent leaving of minor matters to future legislators in the 
Republic and Laws, Vol. I. p. 294, note 6, on 412 B. 

® For the correspondence of individual and state ¢f. also 
435 ¥, 445 c-p, 579 c and on 5915. Cf. Laws 829 a, Isoc. 
Peace 120. 

¢ Or ‘stock or stone,’ Ze. inanimate, insensible things. 
For the quotation é« dpvés-roter @ ex mérpas ef. Odyssey 
xix. 163, /l. xxii. 126 aliter, Apol. 34 p and Thompson on 
Phaedrus 275 8; also Stalibaum ad Loe. 

4 'The ‘‘ mores,” 435 ©, 436 4. Cf. Bagehot, Physics and 
Politics, p. 206: ‘“‘A lazy nation may be changed into an 
industrious, a rich into a poor, a religious into a profane, 
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could find in even greater numbers among the bar- 
barians than among the Greeks.*””  “* Certainly many 
strange ones are reported,” he said. 

If. “ Are you aware, then,” said I, “ that there 


must be as many types of character among men as | 


there are forms of government ?? Ordo you suppose | 


that constitutions spring from the proverbial oak 
or rock ¢ and not from the characters ¢ of the citizens, 
which, as it were, by their momentum and weight 
in the scales¢ draw other things after them?” 
“They could not possibly come from any other 
source,” he said. “ Then if the forms of government 
are five, the patterns of individual souls must be 
five also.” ‘“‘ Surely.”’ ‘‘ Now we have already de- 
scribed the nan corresponding to aristocracy / or the 
government of the best, whom we aver to be the 
truly good and just man.” ‘‘ We have.” “* Must 
we not, then, next after this, survey the inferior 
types, the man who is contentious and covetous of 
honour,’ corresponding to the Laconian constitution, 
and the oligarchical man in turn, and the democratic 
and the tyrant, in order that," after observing the most 
unjust of all, we may oppose him to the most just, 
and complete our inquiry as to the relation of pure 
justice and pure injustice in respect of the happiness 
and unhappiness of the possessor, so that we may 
as if by magic, if any single cause, though slight, or any 
combination of causes, however subtle, is strong enough to 
change the favourite and detested types of character.” 

* For the metaphor cf. also 550 £ and on 536 EF. 

$ aporoxparia is used by both Plato and Aristotle some- 
times technically, sometimes etymologically as the govern- 
ment of the best, whoever they may be. Cf. 445 p,. and 
Menex, 238 c-p (What Plato Said, p. 539). 

9 Cf. Phaedr. 256 c 1, supra 475 a, SAT B. 

* Cf. on 544 a, p. 237, note g. 
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dOAd7yTos, va 7} Opacupayw meOdpevoe Sid- 
Kopev aodikiay 7 7@ viv mpofawoperm Adyw 
ducatoovvnv; Havtdmace pév odv, édn, ottw 
mowntéov. “Ap odv, womep ptducba év ais 
modutelas mpdétepov akometv Ta On 7 ev Tots 
iSwirats, ws évapyéorepov dv, Kal viv ottw mpa- 
Tov pev tHv diddtysov oKerréov modtTetav: dvopa 
yap obk exw Aeyouevov GAXo- 7} TipoKpatiay 7 
Tiapxiay adriy KAntéov: mpos dé tavTnv Tov 
rovovToyv avipa oKepdpeba, érerta ddvyapxiay Kal 
avépa dduyapyikdv, adfis 8é eis Sypoxpariay 
anoprébavres Oeacdpcba dvdpa Snpoxparixdv, Td 
d€ réraprov els Tupavvoupevyy moAw éADdvTEes Kal 
iddvres, maAw els ruparvixny puynv BAérovzes, 
mepacdpuela mepi dv mpodéucba ixavol KpiTat 
yevéobar; Kara Adyov yé tor dv, &dbn, otrw 
ylyvoiro 7 Te Oda Kal % Kpiots. 


* In considering the progress of degeneration portrayed in 
the following pages, it is too often forgotten that Plato is 
describing or satirizing divergences from an ideal rather 
than an historical process. Cf. Rehm, Der Untergang Roms 
im abendlindischen Denken, p. 11: ‘‘ Plato gibt eine zum 
Mythos gesteigerte Naturgeschichte des Staates, so wie 
Hesiod eine als Mythos zu verstehende Natur-, d.h. Entar- 
tungsgeschichte des Menschengeschlechts gibt.” Cf. Sidney 
B. Fay, on Bury, The Idea of Progress, in “ Methods of Social 
Science,”’ edited by Stuart A. Rice, p. 289: “... there was 
a widely spread belief in an earlier ‘ golden age ’ of simplicity, 
which had been followed by a degeneration and decay of 
the human race. Plato’s theory of degradation set forth 
a gradual deterioration through the successive stages of 
timocracy, oligarchy, democracy and despotism. The Greek 
theory of ‘cycles,’ with its endless, monotonous iteration, 
excluded the possibility of permanent advance or ‘ progress.’ ”* 

Kurt Singer, Platon der Griinder, p. 141, says that the 
timocratic state reminds one of late Sparta, the democratic 
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either follow the counsel of Thrasymachus and 
pursue injustice or the present argument and pursue 
justice ?”’ “‘ Assuredly,”’ he said, ‘‘ that is what we 
have to do.” “ Shall we, then, as we began by ex- 
amining moral qualities in states before individuals, 
as being more manifest there, so now consider first 
the constitution based on the love of honour? I do 
not know of any special name ? for itinuse. We must 
call it either timocracy® or timarchy. And then in 
connexion with this we will consider the man of that 
type, and thereafter oligarchy and the oligarch, and 
again, fixing our eyes on democracy, we will con- 
template the democratic man; and fourthly, after 
coming to the city ruled by a tyrant and observing 
it, we will in turn take a look into the tyrannical soul,? 
and so try to make ourselves competent judges ¢ of 
the question before us.”” ‘‘ That would be at least / 
a systematic and consistent way of conducting the 
observation and the decision,” he said. 

of Athens after Pericles, the oligarchic is related to Corinth, 
and the tyrannical has some Syracusan features. Cicero, 
De div. ii., uses this book of the Republic to console himself 
for the revolutions in the Roman state, and Polybius’s theory 
of the natural succession of governments is derived from it, 
with modifications (Polyb. vi. 4. 6 ff. Cf. vi. 9. 10 airy 
roMredy dvaxvxdwots). Aristotle objects that in a cycle the 
ideal state should follow the tyranny. 

> Cf. on 544 c, p. 238, note b. 

¢ In Aristot. Lth. Nic. 1160 a 33-34, the meaning is “the 
rule of those who possess a property qualification.” 

4 Cf. 577 a-B. ° Cf. 582 a ff. 

f For the qualified assent ¢f. Hamlet 1. i. 19 ‘* What? is 
Horatio there? A piece of him.’’ It is very frequent in the 
Republic, usually with yotv. Cf. 442 v, 469 B, 476 c, 501 c, 
537 c, 584 a, 555 B, 604 p, and Vol. I. p. 30, note a, on 334 45 
also 460 c and 398 B, where the interlocutor adds a con- 
dition, 392 B, 405 8, 556 £, 581 B, and 487 a, where he uses 
the corrective uév ody. 
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Ill. Pepe Toivur, va 3 eyes, mretpaj.eBa, A€yew, 
rive sTpémov TysoKxparia yevour’ av e& dptoto- 
D kparias. 7 708¢ pev amdoiv, ort méca Todreta 
peraBdArer ef abrob Tob exovros Tas dpxds, otTav 
ev avrg ToUTW ordous eyyernrat opovootvros 8é, 
Kay mdve dAtyov te addvarov xen Ofjvac; "Kort 
yap obrws. Ids obv 38%, cizov, @ Dravcwr, 7 
mods Helv xu Oroerar, kal 7H oracidoovety ot 
émrixoupou Kat of adpxovres impos ddA Aus TE real 
mpos €avTous; 7) Bovre, Borep "Opnpos, exe 
pba Tats Moveus elzreiy nue drrws 87) mpésrov 
E ordots epmrece, Kat dopey avras Tpayinds ws 
mpos matsas juds malovcas Kal épecynAovcas, 
ws 8% oovdy Acyovoas, dYynAodoyoupévas Adyew; 
546 Tas; FQ5E mws: yaderdy peéev nun Opvar aodAw 
otrw Evardcav: dA’ eet yevonévm mavti pbopa 
éorw, 008 4 To.adTy Evoracis Tov dmavTa pevel 
xpovov, GAAG. AvOjoeraL Abaus be moe. od pdvov 
putois éyyetots, GAAd Kat év émvyelos ldots popa 
Kat dpopia poxtis TE Kal CwpaTwY yiyvovTat, Tay 
mepitpomal exdotots KUKAwy mepipopas EvvdrTwot, 
BpaxvBiors pev Bpaxumdpovs, évayriows S€ évavrias: 


° For the idea that the state is destroyed only by factions 
in the ruling class ef. also Laws 683 8. Cf. 465 'B, Lysias 
xxv. 21, Aristot. Pol. 1805 b, 1306 a 10 épnovoobca dé Bru-ya.px io. 
ovK ebdvepOopos é& abrfs, 1302 a 10, Polybius, Teubner, vol. ii. 
p. 298 (vi. 57). Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 521, says that 
Aristotle ‘‘does not remark on Plato's observation ... 
though he cannot have agreed with it.” Cf. Halévy, Notes 
et souvenirs, p. 153 “‘Vhistoire est la pour démontrer claire- 
ment que, depuis un siécle, nos gouvernements n ‘ont jamais 
été renversés que par eux-mémes”’; Bergson, Les Deux 
Sources de la morale et de la religion, p. 303: ‘“ Mais 
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III. “‘ Come, then,” said I, “let us try to tell in 
what way a timocracy would arise out of an aristo- 
eracy. Or is this the simple and unvarying rule, 
that in every form of government revolution takes 
its start from the ruling class itself,* when dissension 
arises in that, but so long as it is at one with itself, 
however small it be, innovation is impossible ?”’ 
“Yes, that is so.’ ‘‘ How, then, Glaucon,” I said, 
‘will disturbance arise in our city, and how will our 
helpers and rulers fall out and be at odds with one 
another and themselves? Shall we, like Homer, in- 
yoke the Muses ® to tell ‘ how faction first fell upon 
them,’ and say that these goddesses playing with us 
and teasing us as if we were children address us in 
lofty, mock-serious tragie’style?” “How?” ‘“‘Some- 
what in this fashion. Hard in truth it is for a state 
thus constituted to be shaken and disturbed; but 
since for everything that has come into being destrue- 
tion is appointed,’ not even such a fabric as this will 
abide for all time, but it shall surely be dissolved, and 
this is the manner of its dissolution. Not only for 
plants that grow from the earth but also for animals 
that live upon it there is a cycle of bearing and barren- 
ness for soul and body as often as the revolutions of 
their orbs come full circle, in brief courses for the 
short-lived and oppositely for the opposite; but the 
Vinstinct résiste. I] me commence a céder que lorsque la 
classe supérieure elle-méme I'y invite.” 

* For the mock-heroic style of this invocation ef. Phaedr. 
237 a, Laws 885 c. 

¢ Cf, 413 3B, Meno 76 £, Aristot. Meteorol, 353 b 1, 
Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 146. 

@ Cf. Ale. I. 104 5. 

¢ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 627 on Laws 677 a3 also Polyb. 
vi. 57, Cic. De rep. ii. 25. 

f Cf. Pindar, Nem. vi. 10-12 for the thought. 
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yévous 8€ dperépov edyovias te kal ddopias, kalmep 
B évres codot, ots yyepdvas moAcws erraidevoacbe, 
over padMov Aoyiopn@ ber” aicOjoews Tevfovrat, 
aANG mdpeow avtovs Kal yervygouae matéas more 
ot déov. dare dé Betw pev yervnt@ mepiodos, ip 
EOS meprauBdver tédevos, avOpwreiw Se ev 
TpaTw ab&joes (Suvdpevat Te Kal Suvacrevd- 
ee tpets dmoardcets, Térzapas dé Spous da- 
Botoat SpovobyTasy Te Kal cvopovodyrey Kat 
abldvrew kal dOwovrwy, wavTa Tpoo7yopa. Kat 
C pyta apdos dAAnAa amépnvay: cy émitpiros arb pay 
TELTAOL ovluyets duo oppovias TapexeTar pls 
avendeis, THY pev tony iodxus, éxarov TooauTdKis, 
Thy 6€ loopy pev 7h, mpounin 8é, éxarov bev 
apiPudry dz76 _ Suaperpey pytav mepmasos, Seope- 
ve évds éxdotav, appyrwv b€ dvoiv, éxardv dé 
KuBav Tprddos. gvpras be obros dpibpos | yew- 
peTpuKos TowovTou kdptos, dyrewoveny Te Kal xet- 
D pévay yevéoewv, Gs Otay dyvojoartes Dpiv ot 
$oraxes ovvouxilewor viudas vuppiots mapa Katpor, 
ovK edpvels ot edruxets maides €oovran av 
KATAOTHTOUGL [ev Tous apiorous ot mporeEpor, Gpws 
8€ ores dvagvor, els Tas THY TaTépwv ad Suvdpers 
edddvres, jay Tp@Tov dpfovrat dyedely pidares 
évres, Tap. éAarrov rob déovros ynodpevor Td. 
provatcis, Sedrepov S€ 7a yupvaarixnss GOev a= 





@ Cf, Tim. 28 a 64&y per’ alc Ojcews. 

® For its proverbial obscurity ef. Cic. dd Att. vii. 13 

“est enim numero Platonis obscurius,’”? Censorinus, De die 
natali xi, See supra, Introd. p. xliv for literature on this 


“number.” ° mposiyyopa : cf. Theaet. 146 a. 
4 Cf. 534d; also Theaet. 202 B pyras. 
© Cf. 409 v. 
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laws of prosperous birth or infertility for your race, 
the men you have bred to be your rulers will not for 
all their wisdom ascertain by reasoning combined 
with sensation,* but they will escape them, and there 
will be a time when they will beget children out of 
season. Now for divine begettings there is a period 
comprehended by a perfect number,? and for mortal 
by the first in which augmentations dominating and 
dominated when they have attained to three dis- 
tances and four limits of the assimilating and the 
dissimilating, the waxing and the waning, render 
all things conversable ° and commensurable with one 
another, whereof a basal four-thirds wedded to the 
pempad yields two harmonies at the third augmenta- 
tion, the one the product of equal factors taken one 
hundred times, the other of equal length one way but 
oblong,—one dimension of a hundred numbers deter- 
mined by the rational diameters of the pempad lack- 
ing one in each case, or of the irrational ¢ lacking two ; 
the other dimension of a hundred cubes of the triad. 
And this entire geometrical number is determinative 
of this thing, of better and inferior births. And when 
vour guardians, missing this, bring together brides and 
bridegrooms unseasonably,¢ the offspring will not be 
well-born or fortunate. Of such offspring the previ- 
ous generation will establish the best, to be sure, in 
office, but still these, being unworthy, and having 
entered in turn’ into the powers of their fathers, will 
first as guardians begin to neglect us, paying too 
little heed to music 2 and then to gymnastics, so that 


fab: cf. my note in Class. Phil. xxiii. (1928) pp. 285- 
237. 


9 This does not indicate a change in Plato’s attitude toward 
music, as has been alleged. 
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povadTepor yevijoovran byt of véow. ex 6€ TovTw 
Eé dpxovres ov move dudaktkol KaTacTHaovTat mpdos 
547 TO Sonuyrdlew TO. ‘Howddov Te Kal Ta Tap’ 
bpiv yevn, xpucoby Te Kal dpyupoby Kal xaAnoiv 
Kal ovonpoby: opod dé puyévros ovdnpob apyup@ 
kat xadkod xpvo@ dvopowdrns eyyernoerat Kat 
aveopaNta dvdpyooros, a Yevopeva,, ov dy eyye- 
vyrat, del TiKTet mde pov Kat éxSpay. ravrns TOL 
yeveds xen ddvar eivau ordow, émov av ylyynras 
dei. Kat opbas y 2 édy, obras drroxpiveoBan $y- 
copy. Kat yap, Wy 8 eyes, dvdyKn Movoas ve 
B otcas. Ti of, 4 o és, Td pera Tobro Aéyovow aé 
Modoat; Xtdoews, 7 iy 8 eyes, yevonerns ethérny 
dpa éxarépw Tw yever, 70 pev otdnpody Kat xoA- 
Koby eri Xpnpareopov Kal vis erijow Kat oikias 
Xpuatov Te Kal apytpov, TH eo ad, 7d xpucobv Te 
Kal dpyupody, are ov Tevopevn, dra pce évre 
Tove, Tas uxyas ent THY dperiy Kai THY 
dpxatay KaTdoTaoww yyeryy valopeveny Sé kal 
dvrirewwovTay dMnAovs, els péoov apoddynoay 
viv pev Kat oixias KaTaverprapevous iucdoacbat, 
C rods Sé mpiv pudarropevous bm abtav wes érevde- 
pous pidrous TE Kat Tpopéas Sovdwodpevor TOTE 
TepioiKous Te Kal oixéras éyovres atrol mroAduov 
Te Kal _ budakiis abra@v émiperciobar. Aoket pot, 
€on, avrn 4 petdBaoes evredbev yiyvedbac, Otr- 
obv, Fw & éyd, ev péow tis ay ein dpiotoKparias 





® Cf. supra 415 a-B. & Cf. Theaet. 159 a. 
° Cf. Homer, Il. vi. 911. 
ye vitermini, Cf. 879 a-n. 
e Cf. supra ne E-417 a, 521 a, Phaedrus 279 B-c. 
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our young men will deteriorate in their culture ; 
and the rulers selected from them will not approve 
themselves very efficient guardians for testing 
Hesiod’s and our races of gold, silver, bronze and 
iron. And this intermixture of the iron with the 
silver and the bronze with the gold will engender 
unlikeness ® and an unharmonious unevenness, things 
that always beget war and enmity wherever they 
arise. ‘ Of this lineage,* look you,’ we must aver the 
dissension to be, wherever it occurs and always.” 
“* And rightly too,’”’ he said, “we shall affirm that the 
Muses answer.” ‘“‘ They must needs,” I said, “ since 
they are? Muses.”’ “ Well, then,’ said he, “ what do 
the Muses say next?” ‘‘ When strife arose,” said 
I, “ the two groups were pulling against each other, 
the iron and bronze towards money-making and the 
acquisition of land and houses and gold and silver, 
and the other two, the golden and silvern, not being 
poor, but by nature rich in their souls,’ were trying to 
draw them back to virtue and their original consti- 
tution, and thus, striving and contending against one 
another, they compromised on the plan of distributing 
and taking for themselves the land and the houses, 
enslaving and subjecting as perioeci and serfs their 
former friends* and supporters, of whose freedom 
they had been the guardians, and occupying them- 
selves with war and keeping watch over these 
subjects.” “‘ I think,’’ he said, ‘that this is the 
starting-point of the transformation.” ‘‘ Would not 
this polity, then,” said I, “‘ be in some sort inter- 

4 For els uécov cf. Protag. 338 a; infra 572 v, 558 B. 

® An allusion to Sparta. On slavery in Plato cf. Newman 
i. p. 143. Cf. 549 a, 578-579, Laws 776-777; Aristot. Pol. 
1259 a 21 f., 1269 a 36 f., 1880 a 29. 

* Cf. 417 a-s. 
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Te Kal ddvyapxias arn 4 mohreia; dv pev 
oov. 
IV. MeraBycerar pep 5 ore: petoBaca be 
D mds oiKner ; i] pavepov 6 ort 7a peev pywnoeran ay 
mporépay moMreiav, ta Sé Typ OAvyapyiav, dz” ev 
péow otca, To 5€ Tu wad abris eeu (voy 5 Otrws, 
épn. Odxody TQ pév rydy ToUs dpxovras Kal 
yewmpyidv aréxeoban TO TpoTroAcuobv abriis Kab 
Xetporexniay Kat tod dAAov xXpnpariopob, guo- 
otra O€ cateoxevdobae Kal yupvaotiKys te Kal 
Tis TOD mohuou d dywvias emuysedciabar, mast TOS 
TovovTois THY mporépay pyuoeT a ; Nai. T@ b€ 
E ye poBetobac Tous copods emt Tas apxas dyew, 
are ouKért KEKTYLEVNY dahobs TE kad atevels Tovs 
TovovTous dvdpas dAAd purtods, emt Sé Pupoedets 
Te Kal amdAovorédpous azroxhivew, Tous mpos m6- 
548 Acpov paMov mepukortas 7 0 mos etpyyny, Kat Tous 
mept Tatra dddous TE Kal pnyavas evripes EXEWs 
Kal 7oAepotca Tov det xpdvoy dudyew, adr éavTis 
ad ta moda TaOV Totovrusy teva eeu; Nai. 
"EmBupnrat bé ve» Hv 8 eyo, xpnudtwv ot 
Towobrot éoovrar, aorep ob ev tais dduyapxiaus, 
Kal TyL@vTes aypiws bm aKdTou xpvady TE Kal 
dpyvpov, ate KexTnevot Tapueia Kal olkelous 
Onoavpovs, of Oéuevoe dv adra xpuibevav, Kal ab 
mepyBdrous oikyoewv, atexvas veottias idias, 





« Cf, Aristot. Pol. 1328 b 41 and Newman i. pp. 107-108. 

> Cf. supra 416 £, 458 c, Laws 666 B, 762 c, 780 a-B, 781 c, 
806 5, 839 c, Critias 112 ¢. 

¢ Cf, 397 gE, Isoc. ii, 46 dmdods 5 fyoivrar rods vody obx 
éxovras. Cy. the psychology of Thucyd. iii. 83. 

4 This was said to be characteristic of Sparta. Cf. 
Newman on Aristot. Pol. 1270 a 13, Xen. Rep. Lac. 14, 2-3 
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mediate between aristocracy and oligarchy?” ‘‘ By 
all means.” 

IV. “By this change, then, it would arise. But after 
the change what will be its way of life? Is it not ob- 
vious that in some things it will imitate the preceding 
polity, in some the oligarchy, since it is intermedi- 
ate, and that it will also have some qualities peculiar 
toitself?”’ ‘ Thatisso,’’ hesaid. ‘“‘ Then in honour- 
ing its rulers and in the abstention of its warrior class 
from farming and handicraft and money-making in 
general, and in the provision of common public tables? 
and the devotion to physical training and expertness 
in the game and contest of war—in all these traits it 
will copy the preceding state?”’ ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ Butinits 
fear to admit clever men to office, since the men it has 
of this kind are no longer simple ¢ and strenuous but of 


_ mixed strain, and in its inclining rather to the more 


high-spirited and simple-minded type, who are better | 
suited for war than for peace, and in honouring the 
stratagems and contrivances of war and occupying 
itself with war most of the time—in these respects 
for the most part its qualities will be peculiar to — 
itself?’ “‘Yes.”’ ‘“ Such men,” said I, “ will be avid 
of wealth, like those in an oligarchy, and will cherish 
a fierce secret lust for gold ¢ and silver, owning store- 
houses ¢ and private treasuries where they may hide 
them away, and also the enclosures / of their homes, 
literal private love-nests% in which they can lavish 


and 7. 6, and the Chicago Dissertation of P. H. Epps, 
The Place of Sparta in Greek History and Civilization, 
pp. 180-184. 

* Cf. 416 b. 

7 Cf. Lats 681 a, Theaet. 1T4 5. 

% veortids suggests Horace’s “tu nidum servas”” (Epist. i. 
10.6). Cf. also Laws 776 a. 
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Bev als dvaXlcxovres yUvarkl te Kal ols €Oédovey 
dANows TwoAAA av Saravev7o. *’AAnbéorata, &pn. 
Otkodr Kai deSwAot ypnudtwr, dre Ty@vTes Kal 

> ~ tA \ A > rg 
od davepas Krwpevor, piravadwrat dé addAotpiwv 
80 emBupiav, kai AdOpa ras 7Sovas Kaprovpevot, 
@ovep mwaises watépa Tov vopor dodidpdoKovres, 
> ig ¥ ~ > > e A , é A 
ody bd meOods GAN Jd Bias weradevpevot did 
A a ~ ~ 
76 Ths GAnOwis Movons tis peta Adywr Te Kal 

C dirocodias tpedAnkévar kai mpecButépws yupva- 
oT povouts teTysnxevar. Ilavrdmacw, én, 
Aéyers pepeypévyv oAuretavy ex KaKkoO Te Kal 
2 tone ug? , R >> 8 ’ 
ayaob. Méuixrae ydp, jv 8 eyed: diadavéstatov 
&° &v abr eariv & 71 pdvov b7d Tob Oupoedods 

~ , ‘ , , 
Kpatobytos, gduoviriar Kal didotyiar. Ldddpa 

> 8° a Od >. s oe > a La A ¢ 
ye, 7 ds. Odxoiv, jv ey, altn perv 7 
mrodurela ovTw yeyovvia Kal ToradTn dv Tis ein, WS 

D Adyw oxfjpa ToAttetas droypdibavTa py axpiBas 
drepydoacba, Sia 7d e€apxety prev iSelv Kal ex 
rhs broypadis tv te Suxatdtatov Kal Tov dducd- 
ratov, ayjyavov Sé pre epyov evar mdcas pev 








« Of, Laws $06 a-c, 637 B-c, Aristot. Pol. 1269 b 3, and 
Newman ii. p. 318 on the Spartan women. Cf. Epps, op. cit. 
pp. 322-346. 

® gdavadwral, though different, suggests Sallust’s “ alieni 
appetens sui profusus”’ (Cat. 5). Cf. Cat. 52 “ publice eges- 
tatem, privatim opulentiam.” 

© Cf. 587 a, Laws 636 vp, Symp. 187 ©, Phaedr. 251 E. 

4 Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1270 b 34 with Newman’s note; and 
Euthyphro 2 c “tell his mother the state.’ 

« Cf, Laws 720 p-r. This is not inconsistent with Polit. 
293 a, where the context and the point of view are different. 

4 This is of course not the mixed government which Plato 
approves Laws 691-692, 712 p-E, 759 8. Cf. What Plato 
Said, p. 629. 

9 Vor dtagavécrarov cf. 544. The expression diuadgavécra- 
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their wealth on their women? and any others they 
please with great expenditure.” ‘‘ Most true,” he 
said. ‘“‘ And will they not be stingy about money, 
since they prize it and are not allowed to possess it 
openly, prodigal of others’ wealth? because of their 
appetites, enjoying® their pleasures stealthily, and 
running away from the law as boys from a father,? 
since they have not been educated by persuasion® but 
by force because of their neglect of the true Muse, the 
companion of discussion and philosophy, and because 
of their preference of gymnastics to music?” ‘‘ You 
perfectly describe,” he said, “a polity that is a 
mixture’ of good and evil.” ‘‘ Why, yes, the elements 
have been mixed,” I said, ‘‘ but the most con- 
spicuous 7 feature in it is one thing only, due to the 
predominance of the high-spirited element, namely 
contentiousness and covetousness of honour.*”’ *“* Very 
much so,” said he. “‘ Such, then, would be the origin 
and nature of this polity if we may merely outline the 
figure of a constitution in words and not elaborate it 
precisely, since even the sketch will suffice to show us 
the most just and the most unjust type of man, and it 
would be an impracticable task to set forth all forms? 


tov... & tt uévor, misunderstood and emended by Apelt, 
is coloured by an idea of Anaxagoras expressed by Lucretius 
i. 877-878: ae 

illu 


apparere unum cuius sint plurima mixta. 


Anaxag. fr. 12 in fine, Diels i.8 p. 4035 a\N drwy mretora En, 
taira événNérara év exactév éort xat iv. Cf. Phaedr. 238 a, 
Cratyl. 393 p, misunderstood by Diimmler and emended 
(évapyijs for éyxpar7js) with the approval of Wilamowitz, Piaton, 
ii. p. 350. 

® There is no contradiction between this and Laws 870 c 
if the passage is read carefully. 

* Cf. on 544 v, p. 2-40, note a. 
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tg f 7 ” % ¥ 
modrelas, mdvta bé On pydev mapadumdvra 
duedOetv. Kat dps, edn. 

Tis ody 6 Kara tadrny Thy TmoAtTElay dv7p; 
m@s TE yevouevos molds Te Tis WY; Oluae per, 
uw € > f > 4 > A ra 
edn 6 “AéSeipavtos, éyytds re adrov TAadxwvos 

a r a ’ f ” be ? 
Tovrout telvew everd ye PtAovixias. “lows, Fv 8 
ey, TobTd ye: GAAd joe Boxe? TAade 08 KaTa TOD- 

/ A cal E ia i a 
tov meduxevar. Ta ota; Addaddorepdv re Set 
adrov, qv 8 ey, etvat Kal droapovadrepor, 
tAdjrovcov bé Kal pudxjxoov pev, pnTopuccy oe 
oddapds. wat SovAots pev Tis dy dypios hy 6 
Tovottos, od Katadpovar SotrAwy, wamep 6 ixavas 
, > ¢ A a > 4 \ 
mremawdevpevos, erevblepais be MHEPOS, GpYovTwy be 
obdspa UmijKoos, pidapxos 8€ Kal uroripos, ovK 
amo Tod d€yew afvav dpxewv odd dao Tovovrou 
ovdevds, GAN amo épywv t&v te ToAcutKdy Kat 
Ta&v wept Ta ToAcuiKd, diloyupvacTis Té Tis dv 
‘ ‘ wen cf Mv ~ ‘ *, 

Kad PAdOnpos. Hore ydp, dy, TodTo 70 HOos 
exetvns THs modtetas. Odxoby kal xXpnudrer, 


: iy ro eye, 6 ToLwiTOS véos peep @v Kkatadpovol ai ay, 


Gow 8é mpeaBudrepos ylyvowro, paMov det domd- 
loro dy TO TE perexew Tis Tob piroxpnudrou 
dvcews Kat 27) eivat etAcKpiv}s pos aperiy dua. 





« Cf. Phaedo 65 4, Porphyry, De abst. i. 27, Teubner, p. 59 
éyyus reivety drroctrias. 

> atOadéorepov. The fault of Prometheus (Aesch. P. V. 1034, 
1037) and Medea must not be imputed to Glaucon. 

¢ Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, who imitates or 
parodies Plato throughout, e.g. p. 83 ‘A little inaccessible 
to ideas and light,” and pp. 54-55 ‘‘ The peculiar serenity of 
aristocracies ot Teutonic origin appears to come from their 
never having had any ideas to trouble them.”” 

4 Cf. 475 vp, 535 v, Lysis 206 c. 

© Cf. p. 249, note g, on 547 c, and Newman ii. p. 317. In 
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of government without omitting any, and all customs 


_ and qualities of men.’”’ “ Quite right,’’ he said. 


a 


V. ‘‘ What, then, is the man that corresponds to 
this constitution? What is his origin and what his 
nature?” “J fancy,” Adeimantus said, “ that he 
comes rather close * to Glaucon here in point of con- 
tentiousness.” ‘“‘ Perhaps,” said I, ‘‘in that, but I 
do not think their natures are alike in the following 
respects.” “In what?” ‘‘ He will have to be some- 
what self-willed ® and lacking in culture,* yet a lover 
of music and fond of listening? to talk and speeches, 
though by no means himself a rhetorician ; and to 
slaves such a one would be harsh,¢ not scorning them 
as the really educated do, but he would be gentle 
with the freeborn and very submissive to officials, a 
lover of office and of honour,’ not basing his claim to 
office? on ability to speak or anything of that sort 
but on his exploits in war or preparation for war, and 
he would be a devotee of gymnastics and hunting.” ”’ 
“Why, yes,” he said, ‘that is the spirit of that 
polity.*”” “‘ And would not such a man be disdain- 
ful of wealth too in his youth, but the older he grew 
the more he would love it because of his partici- 
pation in the covetous nature and because his virtue 


i. p. 148, n. 3 he says that this implies slavery in the ideal 
state, in spite of 547 c. 

’ Cf. Lysias xix. 18. Lysias xxi. portrays a typical pcdd- 
tyuwos. Cf. Phaedr. 256 c, Eurip. Lif. 527. He is a 
Xenophontic type. Cf. Xen. Occon. 14. 10, Hiero 7. 3, 
Agesil. 10.4. Isoc. Antid. 141 and 226 uses the word in a 
good sense. Cf.‘ But if it be a sin to covet honour,” Shakes. 
Henry V. 1. iii, 28, 

2 Cf. the diuésuara of Lates 690 a, Aristot. Pol. 1280 a8 ff., 
1282 b 296, 1283-1284. 

* Cf. Arnold on the “ barbarians "in Culture and Anarchy, 
pp. 73, 82, 84. 

* For the 40s of a state cf. Isoc. Nic. 31. 
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TO aod jvat tod dpiarou _Pudaxos; Tivos; 
9 8 656 "Adeipavtos. Aédyou, i Hv 8 eye, povouxh 
KEK papLevov" 6s pdvos eyyevopevos owrtip apeTis 
dud Biov evouel 16 shoe, Kadés, édn, Aéyets. 
Kai gore pe, Ww 8 eye, Tovobros 6 TILo- 
KpatuKos veavias, TH Tovar drew eouxeds. Tavu 
C pev ody. Diyverar 5é y’, elzov, odtos &5é mws- 
éviore matpos ayabot dy véos vids év dre 
olkobyros otk «3 wodirevopervyn, devyovtos Tas TE 
Tyas Kal apyas Kal dikas Kal THY ToLa’THY Taoav 
prompaypoovyny Kal éédovros eAarrovaGar, COTE 
mpdypara Tr) exew. 11 oy, én, yiyveran; “Orav, 
Hv & eve, mparov pev TAS pNTpOs dcovn axGope- 
D vys, dre ob tév dpxdvTwr airy 6 avip éort, Kat 
édarroupevns dua. ratra év Tals dats yovativ, 
éretta opwans pi) odddpa mepl ypnyata omovdd- 
Covra pydé paydpevcy Kai Aowopovpevoy idia TE 
ev Sixacryptos Kal Sypocia, ada pabvpws mavra 
Ta Tovatra dépovra, Kal €avT@ prev Tov vobv mpoc- 


| 
| 
| 





@ The Greek words \éyos and povowy are untranslatable. 
Cf. also 5608. For poverxy cf. 546 vp. Newman i. p, 414 
fancies that this is a return to the position of Book IV. 
from the disparagement of music in 522 a. Cf. Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, p. 4 on this supposed ABA development of 
Plato’s opinions. 

> éé y marks the transition from the description of the 
type to its origin. Cf. 547 F, 553 B, 556 B, 557 B, 560 D, 
561 ©, 563 3, 566 E. Ritter, pp. 69-70, comments on its 
frequency in this book, but does not note ‘the reason. There 
are no cases in the first five pages. 

© Of. Lysias xix. 18 éxeiv wey yap fw ra éavrod mpdrrew, 
with the contrasted type avy\woev emiupav Tydo bat, Tsoc. 
Antid, 227 dmpaypoverrdrous wey dvras év rH wore. Cf. 
rodurpaypoatrn 444 B, 4348, Isoc. Antid. 48, Peace 108, 30, 
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is not sincere and pure since it lacks the best 
guardian?’ ‘‘ What guardian ?’’ said Adeimantus. 
“Reason,” said I, “ blended with culture,? which is 
the only indwelling preserver of virtue throughout 
life in the sou] that possesses it.’’ ‘‘ Well said,” he 
replied. “ This is the character,” I said, “ of the 
timocratie youth, resembling the city that bears his 
name.” ‘By allmeans.” ‘‘ His origin ° is somewhat on 
this wise: Sometimes he is the young son of a good 
father who lives in a badly governed state and avoids 
honours and office and law-suits and all such meddle- 
someness © and is willing to forbear something of his 
rights@ in order to escape trouble.*” “‘ How does he 
originate ?”’ he said. ‘‘ Why, when, to begin with,” 
I said, ‘‘ he hears his mother complaining / that her 
husband is not one of the rulers and for that reason 
she is slighted among the other women, and when she 
sees that her husband is not much concerned about 
money and does not fight and brawl in private law- 
suits and in the public assembly, but takes all such 
matters lightly, and when she observes that he is self- 


and 26, with Norlin’s note (Loeb). Cf. also Aristoph. 
Knights 261. 

4 édarroicba: ef. Thuc. i. 77. 1, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1198 b 
26-32, Pol. 1319 a 3. 

¢ For wpaypara Exe cf. 370 a, Gorg. 467 v, Ale. I. 119 8, 
Aristoph. Birds 1026, Wasps 1392. Cf. rpdyuara mapéxev, 
Rep. 505 a, 531 8, Theages 121 pv, Herod. i. 155, Aristoph. 
Birds 931, Plutus 20, 102. 

* Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 434 with some exaggeration 
says that this is the only woman character in Plato and is 
probably his mother, Perictione. Pohlenz, Gétt. Gel. Anz. 
1921, p. 18, disagrees. For the complaints cf. Gerard, Four 
Years in Germany, p. 115 ‘‘ Now if a lawyer gets to be about 
forty years old and is not some kind of a Rat his wife begins 
tonag him...” 
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éyovra det aicbavnra, éavtay Sé pujre mdvv 
Tyavra prive atydlovra: e& amdvrwy TovTwy 
axfopévns te Kat Aeyovons ws dvavdpds te abr@ 
6 marip Kal Aiav aveysévos, Kat dAAa 57) doa Kat 
E ola didoiow at YUVALKES mept Tay ToLOUTwWY bpvelv. 
Kai pad’, é¢n 6 °Adeciuavros, woAAd re Kal Gpora 
éautais. Oicba odv, qv 8° éya, drt Kat of oixéras 
tay ToLovTwy éviote AdOpa mpds Tods viels ToLatra 
A€yovow, ot doxobrtes edvou elvat, Kat édp Twa. 
idwow 7 9 ddeovra xpypara, @ pr) emefepxerat 6 6 
TaTHp, we Tt dMo ddtxobvra, Scaxededovrar 6 drs, 
émevdav avn yevnrat, TYLCopHoETaL mdyras Tovs 
550 Totovrous Kal dup paMov € ect Too matpds kal 
efeay erepa Towabra dkover Kal dpG, Tods perv Ta 
avrav mpdzrovras ev TH 7oNet MAcBious TE KaNov- 
pévous Kal év OHEKP® Ady 6 ovTas, Tovs dé pa ra 
abrav TyLeopevous Te Kal Emawvoupevors. TOTE oy 

6 véos wavTa Td TotaiTa dkoUwy Te Kal Opay, Kal 
ad rovs 700 maTpds Aédyous akovwy TE wat opav 
Ta emiTnoevpara airod eyyvbev Tapa. Ta Ta 
aMwy, EAndprevos on dyporépeov ToUTwy, TOO jev 
Bi maTpos avrod To Aoyroruxdy év Th puyh apdorrds 
re Kat ab€ovros, Tay Sé dhAwy TO Te emBupnriKor 





9 Cf. Symp. 174 pv, Isoc. Antid. 227. 

» Cf. the husband in Lysias i. 6. 

¢ Mav dvemévos: one who has grown too slack or negligent. 
Cf. Didot, Com. Fr. p. 728 ris wSe uGpos Kal Nav dvecuévos ; 
Porphyry, De abst. ii. 58. 

2 Cf. Phaedo 60 a. For Plato’s attitude towards women 
cf. What Plato Said, p. 632, on Laws 731 v. 

© tuveiv, Cf. Euthydem. 297 p, Soph. Ajax 292. Com- 
mentators have been troubled by the looseness of Plato’s 
style in this sentence. CA W ilamowitz, Platon, it. p. 385. 
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absorbed? in his thoughts and neither regards nor 
disregards her overmuch,° and in consequence of all 
this laments and tells the boy that his father is too 
~ slack ¢ and no kind of a man, with all the other com- 
plaints with which women nag? insucheases.” ‘Many 
indeed,” said Adeimantus, “ and after their kind.f” , 
‘* You are aware, then,” said I, ‘‘ that the very house- | 
slaves of such men, if they are loyal and friendly, © 
privately say the same sort of things to the sons, and 
if they observe a debtor or any other wrongdoer whom 
the father does not prosecute, they urge the boy to 
punish all such when he grows to manhood and prove 
himself more of a man than his father, and when 
the lad goes out he hears and sees the same sort of 
thing. Men who mind their own affairs’ in the city 
are spoken of as simpletons and are held in slight 
esteem, while meddlers who mind other people’s affairs 
are honoured and praised. Thenit is‘ that the youth, 
hearing and seeing such things, and on the other hand 
listening to the words of his father, and with a near 
view of his pursuits contrasted with those of other 
men, is solicited by both, his father watering and 
fostering the growth of the rational principle? in his 
soul and the others the appetitive and the passionate*; 


? Of. Aristoph. Thesm. 167 dua yap roety dvdyxn 7H ptoe. 

9 repo toadra: cf. on 488 B; also Gorg. 481 5, 482 a, 
514 p, Euthyd. 298 ©, Protag. 326 a, Phaedo 58 pv, 80 pv, 
Symp. 201 &, etc. 

* Cf. What Plato Said, p. 480, on Charm, 161 B. 

* rére SH: of. 551 a, 566 c, 330 E, 573 a, 591 a, Phaedo 
85 a, 96 B and v, Polit. 272 ©. Cf. also rér’ 45y, on 
565 c. 

i Cf. on 439 p, Vol. I. p. 397, note d. 

® For these three principles of the soul cf. on 435 a ff., 
439 v-e ff., 441 a. 
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Kal TO Oupoeidés, Sid TO pt) KaKot avdpos elvat 
Thy dtow, optdlars b€ tais tay GAAwy KaKais 
Kexpnaba, cis TO péoov éEAkdpevos 7° apdotépwr 
TouTwy Ade, Kat Tv év éavt@ apyjy Tapédwxe 
TO péow Te Kal prroviry kal Oupocrde?, Kal 
eyeveTo ey TE aut purdripos & avyp. Kowd7 
pot, ep, 5 oxeis TY Tovrov yeéveow SteAnAvOevat, 
“Exopev a dpa, wv 8° eyw, thy Te Sevrépav aroAtrelay 
kat Tov SevTepov dvbpa. “Exopev, edn. 

VI. Odxnoiv pera Tobro, TO TOU Atoxviov, Aé€- 
yaprev GAAov GAAn apds wéAce TeTAypEevov, waAdov 
be Kara qh daddeow mpoTépay mY modAw; avy 
pev ovv, én). Et dé y’ av, ws ey@pat, ddvyapyto. 
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Tynpdrev, hv 8 eyes, moAuretay, ev H ot pev 
mAovatot dpxovot, TEVHTL be oD péteoTw dpyijs. 
Mavédve, 4 8 és. Odxodv dis peraBaiver mpdrov 
ek Tis TYyLapxlas eis THY dAtyapyiav, pntéov; Nai. 
Kat pip, wv 8 eyes, Kat TUbhe ye _ Oipov ws 
petaBawer. Mas; To rapeiov, Hv 0° eyw, éxeivo 
éExdotw xpvaiov wAnpovpevov amdAAvot THY ToLAd- 
Thy moXTetav. mpOrov perv yap Samdvas adtots 
e€eupickovow, Kal Tods vépovs emi Toro map- 
ayovow, amelobdyres attol Te Kat yuvatkes adrov. 
Eixés, ey. “Eeitd ye, oluat, dAAos dAdov 6padv 


2 Cf. the fragment of Menander, ielpovaw 40y xpijod’ 
duiMat xaxai, quoted in 1 Cor. xv. 33 (Kock, C.A.F’. ii. 
No. 218). Cf. also Phaedr. 250 a i716 rivwv duididv, Aesch. 
Seven Against Thebes 599 éc0’ dusMas xaxis Kakvov ob6év, 

> Cf. p. 249, note f. 

¢ Cf. infra 553 B-c, 608 B. 

4 Wnddgdpuv is a poetical word. Cf. Eurip. 1.4. 919 
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and as he is not by nature of a bad disposition but has 
fallen into evil communications,? under these two 
solicitations he comes to acompromise?® and turns over 
the government in his soul ¢ to the intermediate prin- 
ciple of ambition and high spirit and becomes a man 
haughty of soul 4 and covetous of honour.¢’”?  “ You 
have, I think, most exactly described his origin.’ 
“ Then,” said I, “we have our second polity and 
second type of man.” ‘‘ We have,” he said. 
VI. “ Shall we then, as Aeschylus * would say, tell 
of another champion before another gate, or rather, 
in accordance with our plan,’ the city first?” “* That, 
by all means,” he said. ‘The next polity, I be- 
lieve, wi ould be oligarchy.” “And what kind of a ys 
régime,’ ‘said he, “do you understand by clganeny: oer 2» 
‘That based on a property qualification?” said Tee ” 
““ wherein the rich hold office and the poor man is\’’ 
excluded.” ‘‘I understand,” said he. “‘ Then, is‘ 5 
not the first thing to speak of how democracy passes ,, 
over into this?” ‘‘ Yes.” “ And truly,” said I, “ the 
manner of the change is plain even to the pro- 
verbial blind man.?”” “‘How so?” ‘‘ That treasure- 
house? which each possesses filled with gold destroys 
that polity ; for first they invent ways of expenditure 
for themselves and pervert the laws to this end, and 
neither they nor their wives obey them.” “‘ That is 
likely,” he said. “‘ And then, I take it, by observing 


© Cf. p. 255, note f. 

4 Seven Against Thebes 451 \é7 G\\ov G\Xaus ev wodas 
ethnxéra. 

9 Cf. Laws 743 c, and Class. Phil. ix. (1914) p. 343. 

4 Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1160 a 33, soc. Panath. 131, 
Laws 698 8 aliter. 

§ Cf. 465 pv, Soph. 241 v. 

f Cf. 548 a, 416 v. 
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mpoidvres eis 70 mpdobev Tod xpnuarilecfar, dow 
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drysorépay. H ody otra mAovrov a dperh Sidorncer, 
womep ev midoreyye luyod Keysévou éxarépou del 
Tobvavriov pérovre; Kat pan’, bn. Tupeopevov 


551 83) mhobrou ev mde rat TOV ee aryLoTépe. 


dpern te Kal of dyaBoi. Aidov. ’Ackeiras 54 76 
det Tysbpevov, apedeiras dé Td atiysaldpevor. 
Odzws. “Avri 57 prrovirey kat diAoripwr av- 
Spay pidoxpnuariorat wat proxpnparor Tedev- 
TaVTES éyévovTo, wad Tov pev ovat € emawvobot TE 
Kat Oavpdlovor Kat eis Tas dpyds dyovot, Tov dé 
mévynra arysalovow. IIdvy ye. Odxobdy rote 81) 
vopov’ tiMevrat Spov Troduretas OAwyapyKns Tata- 
peevot 7A Bos xpnudrwr, ob prev paMov ddiyapxia, 


méov, ob se ATTOV, éAarrov, mpoeuTovres apyav | 


pa) peTéxery, @ av ovaia «is 7d TaxOev 
Thana, Tabra oe 7) 7} Bia pel? omAwy Svamparrovrat, 
} Kal mpd tovTov PoPnoartes KaTeoTHoavTo THY 
TowavTnvy woAtelav. 7) ody obtws; Odrw pev 





9 eis rd mpboder: of. 437 a, 6048, Prot. 339 p, Symp. 174 d, 
Polit. 272 p, Soph. 258 c, 261 3, Ale. I. 132 s, Protag. 357 p 
where #js is plainly wrong, Aristoph. Knights 751. 

> Of. 591 v, Laws 742 £, 705 B, 831 c ff., 836 a, 919 B 
with Rep. 421 p; also Aristot. Pel, 1273 a 37-38. 

¢ Cf. on 544 £, Demosth. v. 12. 

@ This sentence has been much quoted. Cf. Cic. Tuse. i. 
2 ‘‘honos alit artes . . . iacentque ea semper, quae apud 
quosque inprobantnr.””  Themistius and Libanius worked it 
into almost every oration. Pe Mrs. W. C. Wright, The 
Emperor Julian, p. 70, n. 3. Cf. also Stallbaum ad loe, 
Vor doxeirac ef. Pindar, Ol. viii BO 
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and emulating one another they bring the majority 
of them to this way of thinking.” ‘‘ That is likely,” 
he said. ‘‘Andso, as time goes on, and they advance* 
in the pursuit of wealth, the more they hold that in 
honour the less they honour virtue. May not the 
opposition of wealth and virtue® be conceived as if 
each lay in the scale ¢ of a balance inclining opposite 
ways?” ‘‘ Yes, indeed,’ he said. “‘So, when 
wealth is honoured in a state, and the wealthy, virtue 
and the good are less honoured.” ‘‘ Obviously.” 
“And that which men at any time honour they 
practise? and what is not honoured is neglected.” 
“Tt is so.” ‘‘Thus, finally, from being lovers of 
victory and lovers of honour they become lovers of 
gain-getting and of money, and they commend and 
admire the rich man and put him in office but despise 
the man who is poor.” ‘“Quiteso.” “ And is it not 
then that they pass a law defining the limits ¢ of an 
oligarchical polity, prescribing’ a sum of money, a 
larger sum where it is more? of an oligarchy, where 
it is less a smaller, and proclaiming that no man shall 
hold office whose property does not come up to the 
required valuation? And this law they either put 
through by force of arms, or without resorting to that 
they establish their government by terrorization.” 
Is not that the way of it?” “It is.’ “ The 

* Sov: ef. 551 c, Laws T14 c, 962 n, 739 Dv, 626 B, 
Menex. 238 v, Polit. 293 £, 296 F, 292 c, Lysis 209 c, 
Aristot. Pol. 1280 a 7, 1271 a 35, and Newman i. p. 220, 
Eth, Nic. 1138 b 23. Cf. also rédos Rhet. 1366 a 3. For 
the true criterion of office-holding see Laics 715 c-p and 
Tsoc. xii. 131. For wealth as the criterion cf. Aristot. Pol. 
1273 a 37. 

4 For ratduevo: ef. Vol. I. p. 310, note c, on 416 E. 

® Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1301 b 13-14. 

» Cf. 557 a. 
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~ ay ~ 
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i Twos)" apis; Oipat eyenye. ITA} ddews, 
> ze id v 
qv 5 eyes, H Kal moAcws Tepes TloAd ys eon, 
pddvora, dow xarerurdrn Kal peyiorn q px. 
“Ev pev 8) Todt rocobrov dAryapxia. av éxou 
apaprnua. Daiverar. Ti dai; 7dde dpd te tov- 
” A a \ RS , > A 4, 
tov éAarrov; Td motov; To py piav adda dvo 
avayny elvar thy Tovadtny TéAW, Thy pev TEVATWY, 
Tv d€ mAovoiwy, oikotvras ev 7H attra, del 
emBovAdcvovtas dAAndos. Ovdéy pa A’, edn, 
én "AAG ‘ Oe 58 Ad \ 10 , 
éAatTov. a pijv ovdé Tbe KaAdv, TO advva- 
tous elvat lows modepdv teva Trodcuety bid Td 
> , n 4 ~ , € 
avaykalecbar 1) ypwyevovs 7H wAjGer wr7rrt- 
é / ~ a * t na ‘ 
opéevy Sedcévar paddov 7 rods TroAeptous, 7) LT 
1 4 rwos bracketed by Stallbaum, Burnet, and Hermann: 
horiwvos ci, Ast. 





9 Cf. supra 488, and Polit. 299 s-c, What Plato Said, p. 

521, on Huthydem. 291 vp. 

i ‘Stallbaum says that émirpéxo: is used absolutely as in 
575 p, Symp. 213 x, Lysis 210 n, ete. Similarly Latin per- 
mitto. Cf. Shorey on Jowett’s translation of Meno 92 4-B, 
AJP. xiii. p. 367. See too Diog. L. i. 65. 

¢ Men are the hardest creatures to govern. Cf. Polit. 
292 pv, and What Plato Said, p. 635, on Laws 166 a. 
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establishment then, one may say, is in this wise.” 
“Yes,” he said; ‘‘ but what is the character of this 
constitution, and what are the defects that we said 
ithad?”’ 

VII. ‘“ To begin with,” said I, “ consider the nature 
of its constitutive and defining principle. Suppose 
men should appoint the pilots ¢ of ships in this way, by 
property qualification, and not allow ® a poor man to 
navigate, even if he were a better pilot.” ‘‘ A sorry 
voyage they would make of it,’’ he said. ‘‘ And is 
not the same true of any other form of rule?” “I 
think so.” ‘Except of a city,” said I, “or does it 
hold for a city too?” ‘‘ Most of all,” he said, “ by 
as much as that is the greatest and most difficult ¢ rule 
of all.” ‘Here, then, is one very great defect in 


oligarchy.” ‘‘So it appears.” ‘Well, and is this , 


a smaller one ?”’ “‘ What?’ ‘‘ That such a city 
should of necessity be not one,? but two, a city of 
the rich and a city of the poor, dwelling together, 
and always plotting® against one another.” ‘‘ No, 
by Zeus,” said he, “it is not a bit smaller.” “‘ Nor, 
further, can we approve of this—the likelihood that 
they will not be able to wage war, because of the 
necessity of either arming and employing the multi- 
tude,’ and fearing them more than the enemy, or else, 
if they do not make use of them, of finding themselves 

4 For the idea that a city should be a unity ¢f. Laws 739 p 
and supra on 423 a-s. Cf. also 422 © with 417 a-s, Livy 
ii. 24 “* adeo duas ex una civitate discordia fecerat.”” Aristot. 
Pol. 1316 b 7 comments Grorop 6é kai rd Pavat Siio woNets eivat 
Thy Odkvyapxixyy, wrovoiwy kai werfrwy . . . and tries to prove 
the point by his topical method. 

* Cf. 417 3B. 

* For the idea that the rulers fear to arm the people cf. 


Thue. iii. 27, Livy iii. 15 “‘consules et armare plebem et 
inermem pati timebant.”’ 
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é) foal We 4Q3 £ ~ e ne ze 
apbas yew; Od8’ drworwbv. “Opa 84, Todrwr 
mavrwy Taév KaKkdv ef Tdd€ péytoTov abryn mpurn 
mapadéxerar, Td motov; To é&eivac advra ta 

€ ~ > 3 aT ” a A ¢ 
atrob amoddoba Kal dw Krjcacbae 7a TovTOV, 
Kal amroddpevov oikely ev TH move pydev dvra TOV 
Tis TOAEws pepOv, pire xpnwatioTHy pyre Sypwovp- 
yov pire innéa pte ondirny, GdAd mévyta Kal 
” is f ” ww 
Gropov KexAnpévov. Tparn, bn, Odxovv dia- 
KkwAdveral ye év tails dAvyapyoupevats Td ToLodrov- 
od yap ay of péev drépmAovra aay, of Sé may- 
tdmac. mévntes. “OpOds. Tdde Sé aOper- dpa 
ev =A hal 3 ca ¢ ~ fod Ws 
6te tAovawos av avidvoKey 6 ToLodros, paAAdy zt 

4? > wy” kal / 3 a ~ 4 2rd: 
tor’ qv dhedos TH wodcu eis a viv 51) eAdyopev; 
na 286 J ~ 7 és t ~ Se in - 
nH eddKet pev Tv dpydvrwy elvar, TH Sé GAnbeia 
»” » wy i / > 2A 3 ‘ cal 
ovTe dpywv ovre Urnpérys fv abras, da Tadv 
c f > rf 4 wy > # s A 
érotnpwv avadwrys; Ovrtws, eb: éddxer, Av dé 
obdev ado 7 dvadwrys. BovAe odv, Hv 8 eye, 

* He plays on the word. In 565 c ws dd\nOads ddvyapyexods 
is used in a different sense. Cf. Symp. 181 A ws dryads 
wavonuos, Phaedo 80 p els “Atdov ws ddn Pas. 

> Cf. supra 374 B, 4344, 443 p-E. For the specialty of 
function ef. What Plato Said, p. 480, on Charm. 161 ©. 

¢ So in the Laws the householder may not sell his lot, 


Laws 741 Bec, 744 D-E. Cf. 755 a, 8574, Aristot. Pol. 
1270a 19, Newman i. p. 376. 
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on the field of battle, oligarchs indeed,* and rulers 
over afew. And to this must be added their reluc- 
tance to contribute money, because they are lovers 
of money.” “No, indeed, that is not admirable.” 
“* And what of the trait we found fault with long ago? 
—the fact that in such a state the citizens are busy- 
bodies and jacks-of-all-trades, farmers, financiers 
and soldiers allinone ? Do you think thatis right ?”’ 
“* By no manner of means.” ‘‘ Consider now whether 
this polity is not the first that admits that which is the 
greatest of allsuch evils.” ““ What?” ‘ The allow- 
ing a man to sell all his possessions,° which another 
is permitted to acquire, and after selling them to go 
on living in the city, but as no part of it.? neither a 
money-maker, nor a craftsman, nor a knight, nor 
a foot-soldier, but classified only as a pauper® and a 
dependent.” ‘‘ This is the first,’ he said. “‘ There 
certainly is no prohibition of that sort of thing in 
oligarchical states. Otherwise some of their citizens 
would not be excessively rich, and others out and 
out paupers.” ‘‘ Right.” ‘“ But observe this. When 
such a fellow was spending his wealth, was he then of 
any more use to the state in the matters of which we 
were speaking, or did he merely seem to belong to the 
ruling class, while in reality he was neither ruler nor 
helper in the state, but only a consumer of goods /?”’ 
“It is so,” he said; ‘‘ he only seemed, but was just 
a spendthrift.” “‘ Shall we, then, say of him that as 


4 Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1326 a 20, Newman i. pp. 98 and 109. 
Cf. Leslie Stephen, Uvil. ii, 111 ‘A vast popnlace has 
grown up outside of the old order.” 

* Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1266 b 13. 

! éroiuwyv: “things ready at hand.” Cf. 573 a, Polyb. vi. 
(Teubner, vol. ii. p. 237); Horace Epist. i. 2. 27 ‘* fruges 
consumere nati.” 
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vo 


abrais elvat KevTpa (EXovTas, ous emupercia Bia 
KaTeXovow | ai dpyai; Ovopeba pev obv, épn. 
*Ap’ odv od & amaevoiay Kal KaKHY Tpopiy Kat 
KaTdoTacw THs moATelas dycopev Tovs Tovovrous 
atrdbe eyytyveoBa ; Dicopev. "AAN ody oy 
Tourn ye Tes ap etn y) oAryapxoupern mods Kat 
rooatra Kaka éxyouca, laws dé Kal mAciw. Lyedov 





2 Cf. Laws 901 a, Hesiod, Wanke. and Days 300 f., Aristoph. 
Wasps 1071 ff., Enrip. Suppl. 24 942, Xen. Oecon. 17. 15, and 
Virgil, Georg. iv. 168 “ignavum ‘faces pecus a praesepibus 
arcent.”” 

The sentence was much quoted. Stallbaum refers to 
Ruhnken on Tim. 157 ff. for many jllustrations, and to 
Petavius ad Themist. Orat. xxiii. p. 285 p. Cf. Shelley, 
Song to the Men of Mngland: 
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_ the drone ® springs up in the cell, a pest of the hive, 
so such a man grows up in his home, a pest of the 
state?’’ ‘ By all means, Socrates,’ he said. ‘‘ And 
has not God, Adeimantus, left the drones which have 
wings and fly stingless one and all, while of the drones 
here who travel afoot he has made some stingless but 
has armed others with terrible stings? And from the 
stingless finally issue beggars in old age, but from 
those furnished with stings all that are denominated ¢ 
malefactors?”’ ‘‘ Most true,” he said. “It is 
plain, then,” said I, “* that wherever you see beggars 
in a city, there are somewhere in the neighbourhood 
concealed thieves and cutpurses and temple-robbers 
and similar artists in crime.” ‘‘ Clearly,” he said. 
“Well, then, in oligarchical cities do you not see 
beggars?” “‘ Nearly all are such,” he said, “ except 
the ruling class.” ‘‘ Are we not to suppose, then, that 
there are also many criminals in them furnished with 
stings, whom the rulers by their surveillance forcibly ¢ 
restrain?’’ ‘“‘ We must think so,” he said. “‘ And 
shall we not say that the presence of such citizens is 
the result of a defective culture and bad breeding 
and a wrong constitution of the state?” “‘We 
shall.” ‘‘ Well, at any rate such would be the char- 
acter of the oligarchical state, and these, or perhaps 
even more than these, would be the evils that afflict 


Wherefore, Bees of England, forge 
Many a weapon, chain and scourge, 
That these stingless drones may spoil 
The forced Faogce of your toil? 

> Cf. 498 a, Laws 653 a; also the modern distinction be- 
tween defectives and delinquents. 

© xéxAnvracs ef. S44 B-c. 

4 Bia is so closely connected with xaréxovew that the double 
dative is not felt to be awkward. But Adam takes éxcedeia 
as an adverb. 
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2 Cf. on 550 ¢, p. 261, note h. 

> Cf. 410 n, Homer, Od. xix. 436 tQyvn épew dros, ii. 406, 
iii. 30, v. 193, vii. 38 wer’ tyvia Baive. 

© For mraicavra of. Aesch. Prom. 926, dg. 1624 (Butl. 
emend.). ; 

4 Of. Aesch. Ag. 1007, Humen. 564, Thue. vii. 25. 7, and 
Thompson on Phaedr. 255 p. 

¢ Lit. “spilling.” Cf. Lucian, Timon 23, Shakes. Merchant 
of Venice, 1. i. 31 ff.: 
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it.” “ Pretty nearly these,” hesaid. ‘‘ Then,” I said, 
“let us regard as disposed of the constitution called 
oligarchy, whose rulers are determined by a property 
qualification. And next we are to consider the man 
who resembles it—how he arises and what after that 
his character is.”” “‘ Quite so,” he said. 

VIII. ‘‘ Is not the transition from that timocratic 
youth to the oligarchical type mostly on this wise ?”’ 
“How?” “‘Whenason born to the timocratic man at 
first emulates his father, and follows in his footsteps ° ; 
and then sees him suddenly dashed,° as a ship on a 
reef,? against the state, and making complete wreck- 
age? of both his possessions and himself—perhaps he 
has been a general, or has held some other important 
office, and has then been dragged into court by mis- 
chievous sycophants and put to death or banished? or 
outlawed and has lost all his property tris 
likely,” he said. “ And the son, my friend, after seeing 
and suffering these things, and losing his property, 
grows timid, I fancy, and forthwith thrusts headlong? 
from his bosom’s throne” that principle of love of 
honour and that high spirit, and being humbled by 
poverty turns to the getting of money, and greedily? 
and stingily and little by little by thrift and hard 





. . . dangerous rocks 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks. 
1 For éxrecovra cf. 560 a, 566 a. In Xen. An. vii. 5. 13 
it is used of shipwreck. Cf. éxBaddXovres 458 c. 
9 re Herod. vii. 136. 
’ Cf. Aesch. 4g. 983, Shakes. Romeo and Juliet v. i. 3: 
My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne, 


and supra 550 B. 
* For yNoxpus ef, on 488 a, Class. Phil. iv. p. 86 on Diog. 
L. iv. 59, Aelian, Epist. Rust. 18 yMoxpws re xal car’ dNiyor. 
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peev tov Opdvov éxeivov 76 emiBupnrexdy Te Kal 
Prdoxphparoy | eyabivew kal péyav Bacwdéa mrovelv 
ev éauTa, Tedpas Te Kat otpertods Kal axwdkas 
mapalwrvivea; “Eywy’, én. To b€ ye, olpat, 

D Aoytorixdy Te kad Oupoedes xapat bev kal evOev 
mapaxabioas tr exe Kal catadovhuadpevos, 
TO peév oddey dAAo ea AoyilecBas ovde oxorely aw’ 
7) ondbev && char rdveov Xpnpedrov mrAciw é oral, TO 
d€ ad Gavpalew kal TYLay pndev dAdo 7 mhobrov 
TE Kal mhovaious, Kal prroryretobar ae ed? évl 
aAAw 7 emi Xpnudreay KTH#oe Kal édv te dAdo els 
TOUTO (Pepn- Od« é éor’ GMy, edn, peraBohh ove 
Tayetd Te Kal loxupa. ex piroripov véou ets 

E piroxpiyarov. "Ap ody obtos, Av 5° eye, 
oduyapxuxds éorw; “H yoo peraBorn) atrod €& 
Spotou avipds éare TH ohvreia,, e€ F is 7 dAuyapxta 

554 peTéoTy. Lkom@puev 87 ef Guovos ay ein. Uko- 
TOpev, 

IX. Odxoéy ampa&rov pév tO yxphpyatra rept 
metarou movetaBar dprovos dy ens u a@s & ov; 
Kai pay TO ye pevdwros elvat Kal epyarns, Tas 
dvaykatous émuBupias povov t&v map attra 
dmompmAds, ta dé GAda dvadrdpata pi) map- 

5 iAAa SovAodpevos tas aAAas emOvpt 
exopevos, GMa Sovhovuevos tas dMas emfyuias 
ws paratous. Have pev ody. Adbxynpds ye Tis, hv 
8 éya, dy Kai dd mavrds Tepiovatay Trovovpevos, 


2 éyOev kal évdev: cf. Protag. 315 s, Tim. 46 c, Critias 
117 c, ete., Herod. iv. 175. 

> Cf. 554 a, 556 c, Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 4 pnd mpds &v Ado 
oXoAyy rovetrat 7) drddev abrds Te xepdave?, and Aristot. Pol. 
1257 b 4-7, and supra 330c. See too Inge, Christian Ethics, 
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work collects property. Do you not suppose that such 
a one will then establish on that throne the principle 
of appetite and avarice, and set it up as the great 
king in his soul, adorned with tiaras and collars of 
gold, and girt with the Persian sword?” ‘J do,” 
he said. “ And under this domination he will force 
the rational and high-spirited principles to crouch 
lowly to right and left? as slaves, and will allow the 
one to calculate and consider nothing but the ways of 
making more money from a little,? and the other to 
admire and honour nothing but riches and rich men, 
and to take pride in nothing but the possession of 
wealth and whatever contributes to that ”’ “ There 
is no other transformation so swift and sure of the 
ambitious youth into the avaricious type.” “‘ Is this, 
then, our oligarchical man?” said I.“ He is de- 
veloped, at any rate, out of a man resembling the 
constitution from which the oligarchy sprang.”’ “‘ Let 
us see, then, whether he will have a like character.” 
“* Let us see.”’ 

IX. ‘‘ Would he not, in the first place. resemble 
it in prizing wealth above everything?” “ Inevi- 
tably.” ‘‘ And also by being thrifty and laborious, 
satisfying only his own necessary * appetites and 
desires and not providing for expenditure on other 
things, but subduing his other appetites as vain and 
unprofitable ?’’ ‘‘ By all means.” “‘ He would be a 
squalid? fellow,” said I, “ looking for a surplus of 


p. 220: “* The Times obituary notice of Holloway (of the pills) 
will suffice. ‘ Money-making is an art by itself; it demands 
for success the devotion of the whole man,’"’ ete. For the 
phrase cxorety bré0ev cf. Isoc. Areop. $3, Panegyr. 133-134 
oxomeiy €& Gy. 
© Cf. on 558 p, p. 291, note i. 
4 abyunpds: ef. Symp. 203 v. 
VoL. 1 Tv 
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B @naavporods avip: ods 82) Kal erate? TO mAROOS: 
I a 
7 oby odtos dv cin 6 TH ToLradTH moAITEia Gpotos; 
*Epot yoiv, by, Soxet- ypjpara yotv pdadora 
evTya TH Te TOA Kal mapa 7TH ToLovTw. Od ydp, 
olua, qv & eyd, madeia 6 ToLwwbTos TpooéoynKer. 
? ~ ” +. A zal A x 4 ~ 
Od 80x&, éfy- od yap av tuddcv ryeudva Tob 
lo > ta . > 7 és 1 Ss Gg 8 
xopod éariaato Kat éripa pddAvora. Ed, Fv 
> £ fa A , a, 3 t > 
eya. tdde 5€ oxdme Kydnvwders emiBvptas ev 
abt@ dia THY dmadevolav py ddpev eyylyvecba, 
A 
Cras pev mrwyixds, tas &€ Kaxodpyous, KaTexo- 
/ ~ > 
pévas Bia bad tis aAAns emusedcias; Kat pdr’, 
€¢y. Oic& odv, cizov, of amoBrdbas Kardxber 
? ~ ‘ 4 Cal M a A ~ 
abtaév tas Kaxoupylas; Hot; éfy. Els tas taév 
> ~ tal 
oppavay émitpomevoeis Kal ef mot te adrots 
“~ # o ~ * 4 
tovodrov EvuBaivar, wate moAA\Ws eEovaias dAa- 
Béobat rob ddcceiv. “AAnOA. *Ap’ ody od TovT@ 
a ig : cal vw - ¢ ~ 
dfAov, Ste év Tots adAAows EvpBodaiors 6 Tovobros, 
a “~ a A 
ev ols evdokyset Soxdy Sixatos elvat, emerKkel Tt 
lot 2 , > id 
D éavrod Bia karéxyes das Kakds éemOvpias evovoas, 


1 ériua wadtora Schneider. The ért pddtora of the mss. is 
impossible. 





* For weptovciay ef, Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 50 and 
Theaet. 154 8. 

> Of. Phaedr. 256 ©, Meno 90 a-s by implication. 
Numenius (ed. Mullach iii. 158) relates of Lacydes that he 
was ‘‘a bit greedy (iroyhoxpérepos) and after a fashion a 
thrifty manager (oixovoyixéds)—as the expression is—the sort 
approved by most people.’ Emerson, The Young American, 
“They recommend conventional virtues, whatever will earn 
and preserve property.”” But this is not always true in an en- 
vious democracy: cf. Isoc. xv. 159-160 and America to-day, 
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profit? in everything, and a hoarder, the type the 
multitude approves.® Would not this be the char- 
acter of the man who corresponds to such a polity ? ” 
“ T certainly think so,” he said. ‘‘ Property, at any 
rate,is the thing most esteemed by that state and that 
kind of man.” ‘ That, I take it,” said I, “* is because 
he has never turned his thoughts to true culture.” 
“7 think not,” he said, “‘ else he would not have made 
the blind ¢ one leader of his choir and first in honour.?”” 
“ Well said,” I replied. ‘‘ But consider this. Shall 
we not say that owing to this lack of culture the appe- 
tites of the drone spring up in him, some the beggarly, 
others the rascally, but that they are forcibly re- 
strained by his general self-surveillance and self- 
control¢?”’’ ‘‘ We shall indeed,” he said. ‘‘ Do you 
know, then,” said I, “to what you must look to 
discern the rascalities of such men ?”’ ‘‘ To what?” 
he said. ‘‘ To guardianships of orphans, and any 
such opportunities of doing injustice with impunity.” 
“True.” ‘‘ And is it not apparent by this that in 
other dealings, where he enjoys the repute of a 
seeming just man, he by some better’ element in 
himself forcibly keeps down other evil desires dwelling 

¢ Plato distinctly refers to the blind god Wealth. Cf. 
Aristoph. Plutus, Eurip. fr. 773, Laws 631 ¢ xNotros ob 
tug és which was often quoted. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 624, 
Otto, p. 60. 

4 Cf. Herod. iii. 34, vii. 107. 

* Cf. supra 552 © émtiuedela Big. For &\\ns cf. 368 B éx 
tov GdXov rod buerépou Tpbrov. 

? For the treatment of inferiors and weaker persons as a 
test of character ef. Laws 777 v-£, Hesiod, Works and Days, 
330, and Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 84-85, who, 
however, errs on the meaning of aids. For orphans cf. also 
Laws 926-928, 766 c, 877 c, 909 c-p. 

9 éwecxet is here used generally, and not in its special sense 
of ‘‘ sweet reasonableness.” 
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ob metOwv, Ott odk apetvov, odd’ Huepav Adgyw, 
dX’ avayKn kat POR, mept THs dAAns ee 
TPE bey ; Kal wave y’, édn. Kat vm Ata, ae 8 
eyw, @ dire, Tots moAdols ye abray evpyoes, OTav 
d€n TadAdtpia avadioxev, Tas TOU KnPivos évy- 
yeveis évodoas emeBupias. Kai paia, a & os, 
odddpa. Ovxn dp’ dy ein dotraciastos 6 TovwbTos 
év éavt@, avo els GANG SemAods tis, emiPupias dé 
emiBupu@y ws TO TOAD KpaTovaas av exou BeArious 
yeipdvev. “Eorw ottws. Aid taira 2}, olpat, 
evoynpoveaTepos av moMav 6 TowovTos «ty’ 
OpovontiKijs dé Kal ppoopevyns Tis puxiis 
aAnOjs dperh moppu Trot expevyor av airdv. 
Aoxet prot. Kai pj dyraywvarns ye ia év 
more. 6 petdwdds paddros uy) Tivos vixens i) adAns 
dirorysias Tov Kad@v, xprpard Te ovK eOedww 
evoogias evexa Kal TOV ToLlolTwY aywvwr dava- 
Mokew, Sediws tas emfupias tas avadwriucas 
eyeipew Kal Evumapaxareiv emi Evppaxiav re Kat 
durovixtav, ddAtyous Ticiv éavtob moAeuaev drty- 
apxexeds 7a moda ayrrarau wal mhourel. Kai para, 
én. "Ext odv, qv 8 eye, dmarobpev, pay) Kara 
TH oAvyapxouperny TmoAw GpoldTyTL TOV PeLvdwAdv 
Te Kal ypnpatioTny rerdx Bau ; Odsapds, eon. 
X. Anpoxpariav 89, ws oie, peta Tobro 


2 For évotcas cf. Phileb. 16 vp, Symp. 187 E. 

> Cf. 463 p. For the idea here cf. Phaedo 68-69, What 
Plato Said, p. 527. 

© For the idea “ at war with himself,” cf. supra 440 B and 5 
(ordos), Phaedr. 237 v-r, and Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1099 a 12 f. 

4 Cf. 397 FE. 

e Cf. on 443 p-, Vol. I. p. 414, note e; also Phaedo 61 4, 
and What Plato Said, p- 485, on Laches 188 p. 

7 ddvyapxexs keeps up the analogy between the man and 
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within,? not persuading them that it ‘is better not’ 
nor taming them by reason, but by compulsion and 
fear, trembling for his possessions generally.” 
“ Quite so,” he said. “ Yes, by Zeus,” said I, “ my 
friend. In most of them, when there is occasion to 
spend the money of others, you will discover the 
existence of drone-like appetites.” ‘“ Most emphati- 
eally.”” ‘‘ Such a man, then, would not be free from 
internal dissension.© He would not be really one. but 
in some sort a double? man. Yet for the most part, 
his better desires would have the upper hand over the 
worse.” “‘Itisso.’”’ “And for this reason, I presume, 
such a man would be more seemly, more respectable, 
than many others; but the true virtue of a soul in 
unison and harmony ° with itself would escape him and 
dwell afar.” “I thinkso.” “ And again, the thrifty 
stingy man would be a feeble competitor personally 
in the city for any prize of victory or in any other 
honourable emulation. He is unwilling to spend 
money for fame and rivalries of that sort, and, fearing 
to awaken his prodigal desires and call them into 
alliance for the winning of the victory, he fights 
in true oligarchical ’ fashion with a small part of his 
resources and is defeated for the most part and—finds 
himself rich!9” ‘Yes indeed,” he said. ‘‘ Have 
we any further doubt, then,” I said,‘‘ as to the cor- 
respondence and resemblance* between the thrifty 
and money-making man and the oligarchical state?” 
“None,” he said. 

X. ‘ We have next to consider, it seems. the origin 
the state. Cf. my “Idea of Justice,” Ethica’ Record, Jan. 
1590, pp. 188, 191, 195. 

* i.e, he saves the cost of a determined fight. For the 


effect of surprise cf. on 544 c, p. 239, note f. 
*® dpodrnre: cf. 576 c. 
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ody SHAov 15n Toiro ev moder, Gre tAOGTov TyLay 
o ¢€ a ~ a“ 
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> ~ 
D wodivais addvarov, add’ dvdyxn 7} Tod érépov 
> A a “~ c , > ~ Ld cal 
dpereivy 7 Tob érépov; "Emetkds, edn, Sidov. 
~ a > 
Tlapapedodvres 51) ev tats ddvyapyiaus Kat édurévres 
aKohacraivey odK ayevvets eviote avOpasmous 
et 2 # , f , 
mévntas jvaykacay yevésba. Mdda ye. Kdé- 
qvrat 8%, oluat, odro. ev TH woAG KeKevTpwpévar 
A > f e oe ’ fa , € 
Te Kat e€wrAiopevor, of ev ddetAovtes ypéa, of 
b€ dripoe yeyovdtes, of S€ auddrepa, picodvrés Te 
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9 Cf. Phileb. 55 c els rhv xpiow, Laws 856 c, 943 c. 
> The oxorés or épos. Cf. on 551 a, p. 263, note e, and 
Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1094 a 2. 
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and nature of democracy, that we may next learn the 
character of that type of man and range him beside 
the others for our judgement.*”’ “ That would at least 
be a consistent procedure.” “ Then,” said I, “ is not 
the transition from oligarchy to democracy effected 
in some such way as this—by the insatiate greed for 
that which it set before itself as the good,? the attain- 
ment of the greatest possible wealth?” ‘‘ In what 
way?” “ Why, since its rulers owe their offices to 
their wealth, they are not willing to prohibit by law 
the prodigals who arise among the youth from spend- 
ing and wasting their substance. Their object is, by 
lending money on the property of such men, and buy - 
ing it in, to become still richer and more esteemed.” 

“ By all means.” ‘‘ And is it not at once apparent 
in a state that this honouring of wealth is incom- 
patible with a sober and temperate citizenship,* but 
that one or the other of these two ideals is inevitably 
neglected.” “‘ That is pretty clear,” he said. “ And 
such negligence and encouragement of licentiousness 4 
in oligarchies not infrequently has reduced to poverty 
men of noignoble quality.¢”” “It surely has.” “ And 
there they sit, I fancy, within the city, furnished with 
stings, that is, arms, some burdened with debt, others 
disfranchised, others both, hating and conspiring 
against the acquirers of their estates and the rest of 
the citizens, and eager for revolution’” “‘ ’Tis so.”” 


© Ackermann, Das Christliche bei Plato, compares Luke 
xvi. 13 “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” Cf. also 
Laws 742 v-r, 727 e£f., 831 c. 

4 dxodacraiver: cf. Gorg. 478 a, Phileb. 12 v. 

* Cf. Laws 832 a otx agveis. For the men reduced to 
poverty swelling the number of drones ¢f. Eurip. Here. Fur. 
588-592, and Wilamowitz ad loc. 

1 Cf. Aristot, Pol. 1305 b 40-41, 1266 b 14. 
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peevot, moAvy Tov Knojva wat TTWYOV epTouoboe Th 
mone, Iés Ve, én, od moldy 5 Ovre y’ éxeivn, 
Hv 8 eyw, TO rowobTov kearov ex KadpLEVOV eOéAovow 
avoofevvivar, eipyovTes Ta adrod mor tig Bov- 
Aero tpémew, ove THSE, 4 ad Kata Erepov vopov 
Ta Towra Avera. Kara 8) tiva; “Os per 
éxetvov é€ote Sevrepos Kal avayxdlwy dperijs 
émuyseActabac Tovs moAiras. éav yap emi TH avToo 
Kwdvv@ Ta TOAAG Tis TOY ExovoiwY EvpPodaiey 
mpoordrry Eup BadMevw, xpnpatilowro pev av 
qrrov avadas ev TH moAc, eAdtrw 8 ev adTh 
voto TaAV Tovovro Kandy, olwv viv 87 elrropev. 
Kat mond ye, a] oi és. Nov bé v . ebay eye, Sud 

TaVTA TO Towatra. Tovs ev 57 dpyopévous otra 
Stariléaow ev rH woAet of dpyovtes: obas S€ adrous 
Kat Tovs adta@y dp’ od tpyddvras pev Tovs véous 
Kal aaévous Kal mpds Ta TOD Cw@paTos Kal mpds 
Ta THS wuyis, wadaKovs dé KapTepeiv pos Sovds 





@ Cf. Persius, Sat. ii. 61 ‘‘o curvae in terras animae, et 
caelestium inanes,” Rossetti, Niniveh, in fine, ‘‘ That set 
gaze neyer on the sky,” Dante, Purg. xix. 71-73: 

Vidi gente per esso che piangea, 
Giacendo a terra tutta volta in giuso. 
Adhaesit pavimento anima mea, ete. 


Cf. infra 586 a xexupéres. Cf. also on 553 pv for the general 
thought. 

> Cf, Euthyph. 5 c, Polit. 287 a, Aristoph. Peace 1051, 
Plat. 837, Bune: Hippol. 119, J.T. 956, Medea 67, Xen. 
Hell, iv. 5.6 : 

© Or, as Ast, Stallbaum and others take it, “‘ the poison of 
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“ But these money-makers with down-bent heads,* 
pretending not even to see® them, but inserting the 
sting of their money ¢ into any of the remainder who 
do not resist, and harvesting from them in interest 
as it were a manifold progeny of the parent sum, 
foster the drone and pauper element in the state.” 
“ They do indeed multiply it,” he said. ‘‘ And they 
are not willing to quench the evil as it bursts into flame 
either by way of a law prohibiting a man from doing 
as he likes with his own, or in this way, by a second 
law that does away with such abuses.”’ ‘‘ What law?” 
“The law that is next best, and compels the citizens 
to pay heed to virtue.’ For if a law commanded that 
most voluntary contracts‘ shouldbe atthe contractor’s 
risk, the pursuit of wealth would be less shameless 
in the state and fewer of the evils of which we spoke 
just now would grow up there.’ ‘‘ Much fewer,” 
he said. ‘‘ But as it is, and for all these reasons, this 
is the plight to which the rulers in the state reduce 
their subjects, and as for themselves and their off- 
spring, do they not make the young spoiled 9 wantons 
averse to toil of body and mind, and too soft to stand 


their money.’’ ritpdoxorres suggests the poisonous sting, 
especially as Plato has been speaking of hives and drones. 
For éxévres cf. Eurip. Bacchae $51 éreis . . . Abaca, “ im~- 
planting madness.” In the second half of the sentence the 
figure is changed, the poison becoming the parent, i.e. the 
principal, which breeds interest, ef. 507 a, p. 96. 

4 Cf. on 552 a, Laws 922 5-923 a. 

* Cf. Protag. 327 p dvayxdfovca dperis érmeXetaGar, Symp. 
185 B, and for érmeNeioOar ef. What Plato Said, p. 464, on 
Apol. 29 v-r. 

’ For refusing to enforce monetary contracts cf. Laws 
742 c, 849 £, 915 £, and Newman ii. p. 254 on Aristot. 
Pol, 1263 b 21. 

° Cf. What Plato Said, p. 483, on Laches 179 pb, and 
Aristot. Pol. 1310 a 23. 
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@ Cf. 429 c-p, Laches 191 p-E£, Laws 633 v. 

> Cf. Tucker on Aesch. Suppl. 726. 

© Cf. Soph. Ajax 758 repised xdvovgra odpara. 

4 For a similar picture cf. Aristoph. Frogs 1086-1098. 

Cf. also Gorg. 518 c, and for the whole passage Xen. Mem. 
ii, 5. 15, Aristot. Pol. 1310 a 24-25. 

* The poor, though stronger, are too cowardly to use force. 
For kaxia ri operépa cf. Lysias ii, 65 caxig rf abrdv, Rhesus 
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up against pleasure and pain,* and mere idlers?” 
“Surely.” ‘‘ And do they not fasten upon them- 
selves the habit of neglect of everything except the 
making of money, and as complete an indifference to 
virtue as the paupers exhibit?’ ‘‘ Little they care.”’ 
“And when, thus conditioned, the rulers and the 
ruled are brought together on the march, in way- 
faring, or in some other common undertaking, either 
a religious festival, or a campaign, or as shipmates or 
fellow-soldiers or, for that matter, in actual battle, and 
observe one another, then the poor are not in the least 
scorned by the rich, but on the contrary, do you not 
suppose it often happens that when a lean, sinewy, 
sunburnt ° pauper is stationed in battle beside a rich 
man bred in the shade, and burdened with superfluous 
flesh,°and sees him panting and helpless?—do you not 
suppose he will think that such fellows keep their 
wealth by the cowardice ¢ of the poor, and that when 
the latter are together in private, one will pass the 
word to another ‘our men are good for nothing ’?” 
“Nay, [know very well that they do,” saidhe. ‘‘ And 
just as an unhealthy body requires but a slight impulse’ 
from outside to fall into sickness, and sometimes, even 
without that, all the man is one internal war, in like 
manner does not the corresponding type of state need 
only a slight occasion,’ the one party bringing in? allies 
813-814 17 Dpvyay xaxavépig, Phaedrus 248 3, Symp. 182 pv, 
Crito 45 ©, Eurip. Androm. 967, Aristoph. Thesm. 868 77 
Kopdxwy wornpia. 

£ Cf. Soph. O.T. 961 cpimpa wrarata cuyar’ civdfec porn, 
“a slight impulse puts aged bodies to sleep,’” Demosth. 
Olynth. ii. 9 and 21. Cf. 544 5. 

’ Cf. Polyb. vi. 57. Montaigne, apud Hdffding, i. 30 
“ Like every other being each illness has its appointed time 


of development and close—interference is futile,” with Tim. 
89 B. 4 Cf. Thue. i. 3, ii. 68, iv. 64, Herod. ii. 108. 
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5X , nn ~ ¢ , > 
Todews Evppaytay 7) Tay érépwv ex Snuoxpatov- 
é ~ ~ 
pévas, vocel te Kal abt) adth paxerat, eviore 5é 
\ we ~ wy tA i , 
Kat avev Tov ew oracle; Kal ofddpa ye. 
, ¥ - 
Anpoxpatia 8, otpat, ylyverar, dtav of mwévyTes 
i ~ 
viKnoartes Tods pev GmroKTEeivwor THY Evépwv, TOdS 
A > a al ~ ~ 
b¢ ékBdAwor, rots S€ Aourois é€ icov peTaddor 
moXitelas te Kal dpyav Kal ws To TOAD amd 
ta e ~ 
KAjpwy at dpyal év adrH ylyvovra. "Eave ydp, 
Ba La € ‘ 
éfn, atrn 7 KaTdoracts SnoKxpatias, dav Te Kal 
> oe 
dv dmAwy yévntas éav te Kal Sa door bre€- 
/, ~ 
ehOdvrav trav érépu. 
A x x a 
XI. Tia 8} ody, Fv 8 eyd, otro tpdmev 
> ~ 
oikoict; Kal mola tis % rova’rTy ad moAtreia; 
SHrov yap St 6 Totodros dvhp SypoKparikds Tus 
> , ~ uw > ~ ~ A 
dvahavyicerar. Andov, én. Odtxotv mparov pev 
87; 2 50 ‘ r i] , :. ta A A 
% é€Aevbepot, Kal édevbepias 4 wdAts pectH Kal 
, ~ ~ 
mappynoias ylyverar, Kai e€ovola év abr moveiv 
& rt tts BovAerar; Aéyetai ye 84, &bn. “Orrov 
4 ? i ~ oe so 7 oe bal 
8€ ye e€ovoia, SHAov Gre idlav ExagTos av KaTa- 
oKeviy tod attod Biov KatacKevdloito év adrh, 





2 graguttet is applied here to disease of body. Cf. Herod. 
v.28 voohoaca és Ta padicra ordot, ‘‘ grievously ill of faction.” 
Cf. supra on 554 p, p. 276, note ¢. 

> Cf. 488 c, 560 a, Gorg. 466 c, 468 p, Prot. 325 3. Exile, 
either formal or voluntary, was always regarded as the proper 
thing for the defeated party in the Athenian democracy. 
The custom even exists at the present time. Venizelos, for 
instance, has frequently, when defeated at the polls, chosen 
to go into voluntary exile. But that term, in modern as in 
ancient Greece, must often be interpreted cum grano salis. 

© ¢¢ igov: one of the watchwords of democracy. Cf. 561 Bp 
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from an oligarchical state, or the other from a demo- 
cratic, to become diseased and wage war with itself, 
and sometimes even apart from any external] im- 
pulse faction arises*?”’ ‘‘ Most emphatically.”” “And 
a democracy, I suppose, comes into being when the 
poor, winning the victory, put to death some of the 
other party, drive out® others, and grant the rest 
of the citizens an equal share ¢ in both citizenship 
and offices—and for the most part these offices are 
assigned by lot.2” ‘‘ Why, yes,” he said, “that is the 
constitution of democracy alike whether it is estab- 
lished by force of arms or by terrorism ¢ resulting in 
the withdrawal of one of the parties.” 

XI. “* What, then,” said I, ‘‘ is the manner of their 
life and what is the quality of such a constitution ? 
For it is plain that the man of this quality will turn 
out to be a democratic sort of man.”’ ‘‘It is plain,” 
he said. ‘‘ To begin with, are they not free? and 
is not the city chock-full of liberty and freedom 
of speech? and has not every man licence’ to 
do as he likes?”’ ‘So it is said,” he replied. 
“And where there is such licence, it is obvious 
that everyone would arrange a plan? for leading his 


and c, 599 8, 617 c, Laws 919 p, Ale. I. 115 vn, Crito 50 £, 
Isoc. Archid. 96, Peace 3. 

4 But Isoc. Areop. 22-23 considers the lot undemo- 
cratic because it might result in the establishment in office 
of men with oligarchical sentiments. See Norlin ad loc. 
For the use of the lot in Plato cf. Laws 759 8, T57 F, 690 c, 
741 B-c, 856 p, 946 8, Rep. 460 a, 461 ©. Cf. Apelt, p. 520. 

* Cf 5518. 

f &ovcia: ef. Isoc. xii. 131 thy & eovciav & re Boverat tis 
movely evdaruoviay, Cf. Arnold, Cultere and Anarchy, chap. ii. 
Doing as One Likes. 

° xatackevh is a word of all work in Plato. Cf. £19 a, 
449 a, 455 a, Gorg. 455 £, 477 8, etc. 
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Cav, olua, ev ratty tH modrela pddwr éy- 
ylyowro dvOpwro. ds yap ob; Kuwédvvever, 
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Hévov, ovTw Kal adrn maow Oeor merouctApevn 
f an - Lm” ra ame # A 
KadXiorn av paivorto: Kal tows peév, fv 8 éyd, Kal 
tavrTnv, womep ot maidés te Kal ai yuvaikes 7a 
t te - W \ 4 

motkiha Bedpevor, KadAlornv adv moAXol xpiveray. 
D Kat pad’, édn. Kai é BH parkdpee, Av 8 
Kai pan’, &dn. Kai dors ye, & paxdpre, fv 6 
eyo, emiTydevov Cnrelv ev adrH modiretav. Te 84; 
"Ore mdvra yévn Trodirerdiv exer bia Hv eLovotay, 
Kal kwoduvedae TH Bovropevw oAw KatracKevdlew, 
6 viv 817 jets ezowipev, dvayxatov elvas ets 
a‘: A d 
Sypoxparovperny €AOdv7r modAw, Ss av adrov | 
~ > 
apéoxn tpdmos, todrov éxAd~acbar, wWomep els _ 
mavroTméAwov adixopevm modirerdv, Kal éexreEa- 
péva otTw Karoilev. "lows yotv, én, otk 
E dv dwopot mapaderyudtwv. To 8€ pndeutay avdy- 

na > 

Knv, elmov, elvas dpyew ev tavrTn TH mdAEL, pd 








* wavrodardés usually has an unfavourable connotation in 
Plato. Cf. 431 n-c, 561 v, 567 ©, 559 v, Symp. 198 x, 
Gorg. 489 c, Laws 788 8, ete. Isoc. iv. 45 uses it in a 
favourable sense, but in iii. 16 more nearly as Plato does. : 

For the mixture of things in a democracy ¢f. Xen. Rep. 
Ath. 2. 8 gwry kai dairy cal oxhware. . . 'AOnvaior 6é Ke- 
kpapévy €& ardvrwy tov “EXjvar xat BapBdpwv; and Laws 
681 p. Libby, Introduction to History of Science, p. 273, 
says “ Arnold failed in his analysis of American civilization 
to confirm Plato’s judgement concerning the variety of 
natures to be found in the democratic state.” De Tocqueville 
also, and many English observers, have commented on the 
monotony and standardization of American life, 
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own life in the way that pleases him.” ‘‘Obvious.” 
“All sorts? and conditions of men, then, would 
arise in this polity more than in any other?” “ Of 
course.” “ Possibly,” said I, “this is the most 
beautiful of polities ; as a garment of many colours, 
embroidered with all kinds of hues, so this, decked 
and diversified with every type of character, would 
appear the most beautiful. And perhaps,” IJ said, 
““many would judge it to be the most beautiful, like 
boys and women? when they see bright-coloured 
things.’ “‘Yesindeed,” he said. ‘‘Yes,”’ said I, “and 
it is the fit place, my good friend, in which to look for a 
constitution.” “‘Whyso?” ‘Because, owing to this 
licence, it includes al! kinds, and it seems likely that 
anyone who wishes to organize a state, as we were just 
now doing, must find his way to a democratic city and 
select the model that pleases him, as if in a bazaar ¢ of 
constitutions, and after making his choice, establish 
his own.” ‘‘ Perhaps at any rate,” he said, “he 
would not be at a loss for patterns.” ‘‘ And the 
freedom from all compulsion to hold office in such a 


> For the idea that women and children like many colours 
ef. Sappho’s admiration for Jason’s mantle mingled with all 
manner of colours (yr. Graee. i. 196). For the classing 
together of women and boys cf. Laws 658 pv, Shakes. As 
You Like It, ut. ii. 435 ‘* As boys and women are for the 
most part cattle of this colour,’ Faguet, Nineteenth Century 
“ Lamartine a été infiniment aimé des adolescents sérieux et 
des femmes distinguées.”’ 

¢ Cf. Plutarch, Dion 53. Burke says ‘“‘ A republic, as 
an ancient philosopher has observed, is no one species of 
government, but a magazine of every species.” Cf. Laws 
789 8 for an illustration of the point. Filmer, Patriarcha, 
misquotes this, saying ‘‘ The Athenians sold justice .. ., 
which made Plato call a popular estate a fair where every- 
thing is to be sold.” 
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edn, &v ye rovtw. Ti dai; % mpadrys eviewy Trav 
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rf > f f ft 
modreia, avOpamwv KatabndiobévTwy Oavarov 
nn ~ A A 
n dvyys, oddév Frrov ad’tav pevdvrwy te Kal 
avactpedopevey ev péaow, Kal ws odte dpovrilovros 
ovre dpavros oddevds TEpivooTel wWoTED pws; | 
‘ 
Kai woddous y’, bn. SH 8€ cuyyvdipn Kal odd | 
B drworiobv opixpodoyia adbris, adja Katadpdvycis | 
av jets eAdyopev oevivovtes, OTE THY TmOAW — 
@riloper, ws ef uh} Tus DirepBeBhnévay vow & Exot, 
ovmoT av yévouro avip ayabds, ef pay mats av 
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2 Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1271 a 12 de? yap cal Bovddpuevor xal ph 
BovNbwevoy &pxew rov d&ov ris dpyfs. Cf. 347 B-c. 

> Cf. Laws 955 n-c, where a penalty is pronounced for 
making peace or war privately, and the parody in Aristoph. 
Acharn. passim. 

* Saywyy: ef. 344 £, where it is used more seriously of the 
whole conduct of life. Cf. also Theaet. 177 a, Polit. 274 v, 
Tim. 71 pv, Laws 806 5. Aristot. Met. 981 b 18 and 982 b 24 
uses the word in virtual anaphora bey pleasure. See too 
Zeller, Aristot. ii. pp. 307-309, 266, n. 5. 

4 Cf. 562 pv. Yor the mildness of the Athenian demo- 
cracy cf. Aristot. Ath. Pol. 22.19, Demosth. xxi. 184, xxii. 51, 
xxiv. 51, Lysias vi. 34, Isoc. Antid. 20, ‘Areopagit. 67-68, 
Hel. 37; also Menex. 243 5 and also Euthydem. 303 p dqporiKéy 
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city, even if you are qualified,* or again, to submit to 
rule, unless you please, or to make war when the rest 
are at war,? or to keep the peace when the others do 
so, unless you desire peace ; and again, the liberty, in 
defiance of any law that forbids you, to hold office and 
sit on juries none the less, if it occurs to you to do so, 

_isnotall that a heavenly and delicious entertainment ¢ 
for the time being?” ‘‘ Perhaps,” he said, “ for so 
long.” “ Andis not the placability 2 of some convicted 
criminals exquisite*? Or have you never seen in 
such a state men condemned to death or exile who 
none the less stay on, and go to and fro among 
the people, and as if no one saw or heeded him, the 
man slips in and out’ like a revenant??” ‘Yes, 
many,’ he said. ‘‘And the tolerance of demo- 
cracy, its superiority ® to all our meticulous require- 
ments, its disdain for our solemn? pronouncements / 
made when we were founding our city, that except 
in the case of transcendent ¥ natural gifts no one could 
ever become a good man unless from childhood his 
play and all his pursuits were concerned with things 
Te Kal mpGov év rots Néyas, Here the word zpgérqs is ironically 
transferred to the criminal himself. 

© conta: ef. 376 a, Theaet. 171 a. 

’ For xepivosret cf. Lucian, Bis Acc. 6, Aristoph. Plut. 
121, 494, Peace 762. 

’ His being unnoticed accords better with the rendering 
“spirit,” “one returned from the dead” (a perfectly 
possible meaning for jjpws. Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 435 
translates “ Geist’) than with that of a hero returning from 
the wars. Cf. Adam ad loc. 

® For of6? érwerioiv cuxpodoyla ef. on 532 B ere dévvaula, 

* ceuytvovres here has an ironical or colloquial tone— 
“high-brow,” “ top-lofty.”” 

__? Cf. 401 p-c, 374 c and on 467 a, Laws 643 B, Delacroix, 
_ Psychologie de Vart, p. 46. 
-® Por iwepSe8dnpéry of. Laws 719 v, Eurip. Alcest. 153. 
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Seupatuy € ent Ta, moATiKa tov mpartn, GAAd TYG, 
C dav pf pdvoy edvous elvas 7H mAnGe. Tdve y , 
&b7), yervaia. Tatrd re 3%, edyy, éXou ay ral 
TOUTE Gra ddeAda SypoKparia, kat ely, ws 
goer, peta Todreta Kat dvapxos Kat trouiAn, 
iodrntd Tia, opoiws iaots Te kat dviaow dia- 
vépovoa. Kai pad 2 edn, yrespysa Aéyets. 

XII. “AGper oy, 7 qv & eyes, tis 6 ToLobros idia. 
q mpéstov oKeTTEOV, Gomep Thy ToALTEtay coxeyc- 
peda, Tiva TpoTrov ylyverar; Nat, edn. *Ap’ obv 
ody B8e 5 Tob pevdwrob éxetvou Kat oAvyapyiKod 

D yevour’ dv, olwat, vids bad TO marpt TeOpapprévos 
ev Tots exelvov 70eow ; Ti yap ov; Bia oy kal > 
obdtos dpywy tav ev att@ Aoovdv, doa dva- 
Awtikat pév, xpnuatiarixal dé pj, at 8} odx | 
aveyKata. KékAnvrar. Andov, é¢n. BovdAe odv, 
hv & eyw, iva pH oxorewas Stadreywpeba, mpOTov 
optoducba, Tas Te dvayKaious émiOupias Kal Tas 
py; BovAopa, 7 8 ds. OdKotv ds te obk av olol 

1 yevvaia M, yervaia AFD. 

9 yeyadorperds is often ironical in Plato. Cf. 362 c, Symp. 
199 c, Charm. 175 c, Theaet. 161 c, Meno 94 8, Polit. 277 B, 
Hipp. Maj. 291 ©. ; 

* In Aristoph. Anights 180 ff. Demosthenes tells the | 
sausage-seller that his low birth and ignorance and his trade , 


are the very things that fit him for political leadership. 

° Cf. Aristoph. Knights 732 f., 741 and passim. Andoc. iv. 
16 civous Tad Suny. Emile Faguet, Moralistes, i ili. p. 84, says of 
Tocqueville, “* I) est bien je crois le premier qui ait dit que la 
démocratie abaisse le niveau intellectuel des gouvernements.” 
For the other side of the democratic shield see Thucyd. ii. 39. 

4 For the ironical use of yervala ef. 544, Soph. 231 8, | 
Theaet. 209 5. 
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fair and good,—how superbly 7 it tramples under foot 
all such ideals, caring nothing from what practices > 
_and way of life a man turns to politics, but honouring 

him if only he says that he loves the people!¢” 

“It is a noble? polity, indeed!” he said. ‘‘ These 
_and qualities akin to these democracy would exhibit, 
and it would, it seems, be a delightful? form of 
government, anarchic and motley, assigning a kind 
_of equality indiscriminately to equals and unequals | 
alike!*” “Yes,” he said, ‘‘ everybody knows that.” » 

XII. “ Observe, then, the corresponding private 

Mharacter. Or must we first, as in the case of the 
polity, consider the origin of the type?” “ Yes,” 
‘he said. “‘Is not this, then, the way of it? Our 
thrifty 7 oligarchical man would have a son bred in 
his father’s ways.’ ‘“‘ Why not?’ ‘‘ And he, too, 
would control by force all his appetites for pleasure 
that are wasters and not winners of wealth, those 
which are denominated unnecessary.” “‘ Obviously.” 
“ And in order not to argue in the dark, shall we first 
define” our distinction between necessary and un- 
necessary appetites*?”’ ‘‘ Let us do so.” “ Well, 

* nécta: of. Isoc. vii. 70 of good government, rots xpwyévors 
jolous. 

1 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 634, on Laws 744 s-c, and ibid. 
p. 508 on Gorg. 508 a, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1131 a 23-24, New- 
man, i. p. 248, Xen. Cyr. ii. 2.18. 

9 Cf. 572 c, Theogn. 915 f., Anth. Pal. x. 41, Democr. 
fr. 227 and 228, Diels ii.2 p. 106, and Epicharm. fr. 45, 
Diels i2 p. 126. 

» Cf. What Plato Said, p. 185, on Laches 190 8, and p. 551, 
on Phaedr. 237 £. 

' Cf. 554 3, 5T1 8, Phaedo 64 v-E, Phileb. 62 5, Aristot. 
Eth. Nic. 1147 b 29. The Epicureans made much of this 
distinction. Cf. Cie. De fin. i. 13. 45, Tuse. v. 33, 93, 
Porphyry, De abst. i. 49. Ath. xii. 511 quotes this passage 
and says it anticipates the Epicureans. 
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‘H pev yé TOU Tod atTov Kar apddtepa a avayKaia, 
Hh te whéddAysos HF Te Tadoa Lavra od duvary.* 
Nat. ‘H 6€é dyov, eb wy twa wddAcvay mpos 

ki é #. ‘ A i t , c 
evegiav mapéxerar. Ildvv péev odv. Ti 8; 9 
mépa TovTwy Kat dAdroiwy edeopdtwr % TowvTwv 
éemtOupia, SuvaTy Sé Kodalopevn ex veéwy Kal 
mawevop.evy ex TOV TOAAGY dnahrdrrecBau, Kat 
PraBepa bev oapare, PraBepa dé buy mpdos Te 
ppovnow Kal 70 owdpoveiv, dpa ye opbas otK 
dvaykaia adv Kadoiro; *OpOdrata pev ody. Ovdx- 
ody Kal dvadwriucds P@uev elvar tadTas, éxeivas 


b€ ypnatiotixas bia TO ypnoipovs mpdos TA epya 


eivar; Tt pv; Odrw 8 Kal wept ddpodioiwy 
Kal tOv dAdwy diyjconev; Odtw. *Ap’ ody kal 


1 ratoa févra ot Swary Hermann, watoa fGvra Suvari 


AFDM, ph ratoa tévra duvar4 Mon., Burnet, radoat wevadr- | 


vas Athenaeus, ratcacGat favros ddvvare? Wilamowitz (Platon, 
ii. pp. 385-386). 
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then, desires that we cannot divert or suppress may 
be properly called necessary, and likewise those 
whose satisfaction is beneficial to us, may they not? 
For our nature compels us to seek their satisfaction. 
Is not that so?” ‘“ Most assuredly.” ‘‘ Then we 
shall rightly use the word ‘necessary’ of them ?”’ 
“Rightly.” ‘‘ And what of the desires from which a 
man could free himself by discipline from youth up, 
and whose presence in the soul does no good and in 
some cases harm? Should we not fairly call all such 


unnecessary?” “ Fairly indeed.” “ Let us select 
an example of either kind, so that we may apprehend 
the type.” “Let us do so.” ‘ Would not the 


desire of eating to keep in health and condition and 
the appetite for mere bread and relishes? be neces- 
sary?” “‘JT think so.”” ‘‘ The appetite for bread 
is necessary in both respects, in that it is beneficial 
and in that if it fails we die.” ‘“ Yes.’’ ‘“‘ And the 
desire for relishes, so far as,it conduces to fitness ? ” 
“ By all means.”’ “ And should we not rightly pro- 
nounce unnecessary the appetite that exceeds these 
and seeks other varieties of food, and that by cor- 
rection ¢ and training from youth up can be got rid 
of in most cases and is harmful to the body and a 
hindrance to the soul’s attainment of intelligence and 
sobriety?’’ ‘Nay, most rightly.”’ “And may we not 
eall the one group the spendthrift desires and the 
other the profitable,* because they help production?” 
“Surely.” “‘ And we shall say the same of sexual 
and other appetites ?”’ ‘‘ The same.” ‘‘ And were 

* Or “grasp them in outline.” 

» For éyor ef. on 372 c, Vol. I. p. 158, note a. 

¢ For xodafouévn cf. S71 B, Gorg. 505 8, 491 £, 507 D. 
For the thought ef. also supra 519 a-B. 

¢ Lit. “ money-making.” Cf. 558 p. 
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évyyévyntar aldwor Onpai Kal dewois, mavTodamas 
Hdovas Kat mouiAas Kal mavtoiws éxovcas Suva- 
pévots oxevdlew, evtad0d mov oiev elvar apxiv 

E at7® peraBodjs dAvyapytxis Tis ev éavt@ cis 
Spoxparucify. TloAA}) avdyxn, én. “Ap ob, 
domep mAs pereBaMre Bon?noaons TO érepy) 
pepe Euppaxias éEwlev dpotas dpoiw, oure, Kat 
6 vearias petaBdrdr\e Bonfotrvros ad eidous 
emOuudy euler 7TH érépy tav Tap’ éxetvy 
fvyyevots Te kat dpoiov; Havrdzrace ev. ovv. 
Kai éav pév, ofpar, dvr Bon Ojon Tis TH ev éaurg 
OAvyapyenG évppaxyta, 7 molev mapa Tob TaTpos 


5607) Kal trav dw oixelov vouderovrey Te wat 
kakildvrwy, orders 31) Kal dvtioracis Kal paxn 


1 So mss.: peraBodjjs.. . ddcyapxexfjs Burnet, peraBodfjs 6dc- 
vyapxias ... Snuoxpaziay, or insert wodrelas after éavrgy Adam. 
Jowett and Campbell suggest inserting ¢f after ueraBodjs. 

@ For yéuorra cf. 577 v, 578 a, 603 D, 611 B, Gorg. 525 a, 
522 &, ete. 

® tO occurs only herein Plato. It is common in Pindar 
and tragedy. Ernst Maass, “Die Ironie des Sokrates,” 
Sokrates, 11, p. 94 “ Platon hat an jener Stelle des Staats, 
von der wir ausgingen, die schlimmen Frzieher gefahrliche 
Fuchsbestien genannt.” (Cf. Pindar, Ol. xi. 20.) 
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we not saying that the man whom we nicknamed the 
droneisthe man who teems ? with such pleasures and 
_ appetites, and who is governed by his unnecessary 
_ desires, while the one who is ruled by his necessary 
_ appetites is the thrifty oligarchical man?” “* Why, 
surely.” 

XII. “ To return, then,” said I, ‘‘ we have to tell 
how the democratic man develops from the olig- 
_archical type. I think it is usually in this way.” 
“How?” “ When a youth, bred in the illiberal and 
niggardly fashion that we were describing, gets a taste 
of the honey of the drones and associates with fierce ? 
and cunning creatures who know how to purvey 
pleasures of every kind and variety ¢ and condition, 
there you must doubtless conceive is the beginning of 
the transformation of the oligarchy in his soul into 
democracy.”” “‘ Quite inevitably,’ he said. ‘‘ May 
we not say that just as the revolution in the city was 
brought about by the aid of an alliance from outside, 
coming to the support of the similar and correspond- 
ing party in the state, so the youth is revolutionized 
when a like and kindred? group of appetites from out- 
side comes to the aid of one of the parties in his soul?” 
“By all means,” he said. ‘“‘ And if, I take it, a 
counter-alliance* comes to the rescue of the olig- 
archical part of his soul, either it may be from his 
father or from his other kin, who admonish and re- 
proach him, then there arises faction’ and counter- 





© Cf. on 557 c, p. 286, note a. 

4 Cf. 554 dD. 

¢ For the metaphor ef. Xen. Mem. i.2. 24 édurdcdny exelpw 
xpwpérw cuupdyy tov wh xatdv ervey xpareiv, “ they 
[Critias and Alcibiades] found in him [Socrates] an ally who 
gave them strength to conquer their evil passions.” (Loeb tr.) 
’ Cf. supra on 554 D, p. 276, note e. 
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ev atte mpos adrov Tore yiyverat. Ti pv; Kal 
WoTé pev, olpar, TO SypoxpatuKoy drrexcspyce 7 
dALyapxiKa, Kat Twes Tay embuuidy at pev 
diepOdpnaay, ai Sé Kai ée€érecov, aidods twos 
eyyevonerns ev TH Tod véou puyH, Kal KaTexoopHOn 
madw. Vlyverar yap éviote, fn. Addis Sé, 
oluat, Tov éxmecovcay emBupdy dAAau b70- 
rpepdpevar Evyyevets be dvemvarnuoatny Tpodijs 
maTpos moMat re Kat ioxyupat eyévovto. Dirt 
yoo, é6n, ovTw yiyverBar. Odxotv ciAkvody Te 
7™pos Tas abras opidias, kat AdOpa Evyyvyvopevar 
mARBs é evereKov. Ti pays Tedevtradoat 8H, oluat, 
KatéAaBov lA Tob véov Tis puxiis dxpozodw, 
aicbdpevar Keviy pabnudren TE Kat ETLTNOEV LATO 
Kaddv Kat Adywv ddAnOdv, ot 8% dpratot ppovpoi re 
Kat pvdAakes ev avdp@v Oeofirdy etoi diavotats. 
Kat zodv y, én. Wevdets 87) kat ddAaloves, 
oipar, Adyou te Kal Sdfar av7’ éexetvwy dvadpa- 
povtes Karécxov tov adbrtov tdémov Tob TowodTov. 
Ldddpa y’, ébyn. *Ap’ odv od mddw re eis éxeivous 
Tos Awtodayous e\Pav davepds Katoixel, Kat 
eav map’ otkeiwy tis Bonfea TH _Pedwrg abrob 
THs poxiis aducvijrar, KAjouvres of ddaldves Adyou 
exelvou Tas Tob Baowuxod Teixous ev atrG maas 
obre adriy riv Evppaylay mapiaow obte mpéoPets 





9 rwes...aluev... ai dé. For the partitive apposition 
of. 566 £, 584 p, Gorg. 499 c. Cf. also Protag. 330 a, Gorg. 
450 c, Laws 626 ©, Eurip. Hee. 1185-1186. 

> Cf. Tim. 90 a. 

© For the idea of guardians of the soul ef. Laws 961 pv, 
supra 549%. Cf. also on Phaedo 113 pv, What Plato said, 
p. 536. 4 Cf. Phaedo 92 vp. 

® Plato, like Matthew Arnold, liked to use nicknames for | 
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faction and internal strife in the man with himself.” 
“Surely.” ‘‘ And sometimes, I suppose, the demo- 
cratic element retires before the oligarchical, some 
of its appetites having been destroyed and others? 
expelled, and a sense of awe and reverence grows 
up in the young man’s soul and order is restored.” 
“That sometimes happens,” he said. ‘‘ And some- 
times, again, another brood of desires akin to those 
expelled are stealthily nurtured to take their place, 
owing to the father’s ignorance of true education, 
and wax numerous and strong.”’ “‘ Yes, that is wont 
to be the way of it.” ‘‘ And they tug and pull back 
to the same associations and in secret intercourse 
engender a multitude.”” “‘ Yes indeed.’ ‘“‘ And in 
the end, I suppose, they seize the citadel? of the young 
man’s soul, finding it empty and unoccupied by 
studies and honourable pursuits and true discourses, 
which are the best watchmen and guardians in the 
minds of men who are dear to the gods.” “ Much 
the best,” he said. ‘‘ And then false and braggart 
words? and opinions charge up the height and take 
their place and occupy that part of such a youth.” 
“ They do indeed.”’ ‘‘ And then he returns, does he 
not, to those Lotus-eaters © and without disguise lives 
openly with them. And if any support * comes from 
his kin to the thrifty element in his soul, those brag- 
gart discourses close the gates of the royal fortress 
within him and refuse admission to the auxiliary 
force itself, and will not grant audience as to envoys 
classes of people; cf. Rep. 415 p yryeveis, Theaet. 181 a 
péovras, Soph. 248 a ecidav pidous, Phileb. 44 E rots ducxyepécty. 
So Arnold in Culture and Anarchy uses Populace, Philistines, 
Barbarians, Friends of Culture, ete., Friends of Physical 


Science, Lit. and Dogma, p. 3. 
4 Bojaa: ef. Aristot. De an. 404 a 12. 
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mpeaBurépwrv Adyous idwwrdv' <iaddyovrat, adroi TE 
_ M A n 
Kparobat paxdpevot, Kal THY pev add AAMdryHTA 
> fol 
dvopalovres WOobow Ew adtiuws dvydda, cwdpo- 
ovunv dé avavopiay kadobvrés Te Kal mpoTmnAakilovres 
Ly i 
éxBarAovat, petpiornra Sé Kai Kooplay Samdavny 
* 
ws dypoixiav Kal aveAevPepiay otcar meiHovres 
é nm ~ 
depopilovat pera TOMY Kal dvwdeA@y émt- 
buptdv. Ldddpa ye. Tovrwy dé yé mov Keve- 
cavtes Kal Kabhpavtes Thy Tob KaTexopevov TE 
+ ~ 
ba” adr&v Kal redovpevou yuyny peyddrouoe rédeon, 
TO peTa TOUTO On UBpw Kal avapxiay Kal dowrlay 
i ~ A“ 
Kal dvaideav Aapmpas peta moAAOG yopot Kart- 
dyovow éoredavwpévas, éyrwpidlovres Kat br0- 
Kopilduevor, UBpw jev evrratdevoiay Kadodyres, 
> . 5.4 > a a / A 
dvapyiav $é€ éAdevepiav, dowriay 8€ peyado- 
x > st %: 3 é pi ae > 4 
mpérevav, avaidecay dé dvdpeiav. dp’ ody otTrw 
eos > > f / na ad a nan > 
mws, wv 8 éya, véos av peraBdAdrer ex rod év 
dvaykatos énifupiais tpepopévov tiv tev pw} 
> f A a a ‘3 ~ > # oA 
dvayxatwy Kal dvadeday ndovdv éevlepwaw re 
x * \ La - > ? oe > ~ a 
Kai dveow; Kai pada y’, 7 8 és, evapyds. Zi 
1 Badham, followed by Apelt, reads ¢ érwy, See Adam’s 
note and Appendix IV. to Book VIIT. 


@ Cf. 4740, Thucyd. iii. 82. Wilamowitz, Platon, i, 435-436 
says that Plato had not used Thucydides. But us Gomperz 
iii. 331, and What Plato Said, pp. 2-3, 6, 8. See lsoc. Antid. 
284 cKorrev Kal pimetoOac Suvauévous evpvets Kadovor, etc., 
Areop. 20 and 49, Aristot. Hth. Nic. 1180 b 25, Quintil. iii. 
7.25 and viii. 6. 36, Sallust, Cat. c. 52 ‘iam pridem equidem 
nos vera vocabula rerum amisimus,”’ ete., Shakes., Sonnet 





Ixvi., ‘‘ And simple truth miscealled simplicity . . .,” Thomas 
Wyatt, Of the Courtier'’s Life: 
As drunkenness good fellowship to call; . . . 


Affirm that fave] hath a goodly grace 
In eloquence; and cruelty to name 
Zeal of justice and change in time and place, ete. 
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to the words of older friends in private life. And 
they themselves prevail in the conflict, and naming 
reverence and awe ‘folly’? thrust it forth, a dis- 
honoured fugitive. And temperance they call ‘want 
of manhood’ and banish it with contumely, and they 
teach that moderation and orderly expenditure are 
‘rusticity’ and ‘illiberality,’ and they combine with a 
gang of unprofitable and harmful appetites to drive 
them over the border.” ’’ ‘‘ They doindeed.” ‘‘ And 
when they have emptied and purged® of all these 
the soul of the youth that they have thus possessed# 
and occupied, and whom they arc initiating with 
these magnificent and costly rites,’ they proceed to 
lead home from exile insolence and anarchy and 
prodigality and shamelessness,resplendent/ ina great 
attendant choir and crowned with garlands, and in 
celebration of their praises they euphemistically de- 
nominate insolence ‘ good breeding,’ licence ‘liberty,’ 
prodigality ‘magnificence,’ and shamelessness ‘manly 
spirit.’ And is it not in some such way as this,” said 
I, ‘‘ that in his youth the transformation takes place 
from the restriction to necessary desires in his educa- 
tion to the liberation and release of his unnecessary 
and harmful desires? ”’ ‘‘ Yes, your description is 
most vivid,” said he. ‘‘ Then, in his subsequent life, 

> brepopifover: cf. Laws 855 c brepopiay prydda, 866 v. 

© Cf. 567 c and 573 3, where the word is also used ironi- 
cally, and Laws 735, Polit. 293 p, Soph. 226 n. 

4 xaréxoua: is used of divine ‘ possession ” or inspiration 
in Phaedr. 244 ©, Jon 533 £, 536 B, etc., Xen. Symp. 1. 10. 

¢ Plato frequently employs the language of the mysteries 
for literary effect. Cf. Gora. 497 c, Symp. 210 s and 218 B, 
Theaet. 155 ©-156 a, Laws 666 8, 870 p-£, Phaedr. 250 n-c, 
249 c, Phaedo 81 a, 69 c, Rep. 378 a, etc., and Thompson 
on Meno 76 E. 

! Cf. Eurip. fr. 628. 5 (Nauck), Soph. El. 1130. 
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57}, oljat, pera Taira 6 Towobros ovddev waAdov els 
dvayraious 7 7 ft) dvayKatous ydovas avadionwy Katt 
Xprjpara Kal mévous Kal dtaTpipds: ard’ éav 
edruyys F Kal a mépa. éxBaxxev8 9, aAAd Te Kab 
mpeaBurepos yevdmevos, TOO zroAA0b BopiBou map 
eddvros, pépn Te KaTaddénra TOV éexmecdvTwy Kal 
tots érrevae\otor px) CAov éautov evd, ets toov 
5} Te KatacTHoas Tas WSovas Sidye, TH Tapa- 
mintoven det worep Aaxovon Thy éavTod apyry 
Tapadisovs, ews av mAnpwhh, Kal abfis dAdy, 
oddeniay arysdlwv, dN’ ee toov tpéedwv. Ildvu 
pev odv. Kal Adyov y’, fv 8 eva, aAnOF oo 
mpoodexdpievos odde maptels els 70 ppovpior, édv 
rus Adyn ws at wey ioe T&v Kaddv Te Kal dyabav 
émBupucsy Hoovat, a dé ray TovnpOr, Kal Tas pev 
XpH emiTyndevew Kal TyLav, Tas dé KoAdfew Te Kal 
Sovroiaba: add’ ev maou TovToIs dvaveder Te Kal 
opotas pyow amdoas elvat Kai Tysnréas && toov. 
Udddpa yap, edn, ottw Staxetwevos roito Spa. 
Odkobv, iv 8 eyo, kat dialA 7d Kad” Hyepav obrw 
xapilopevos 7H mpoomimrovon émiBuuta, Tore pev 
pedduv Kal KatavdAovpevos, ablis Sé Jdpototiay 





* Yor the ironical 64 cf. 562 vp, 563 2, 563 D, 374. B, 420 
and on 562 , p. 307, note h. 

> Of. Phaedr. 241 a weraBarav addov adpxorra ev adra. 
For this type of youth cf. Thackeray’s Barnes Newcome. 
For the lot cf. supra, p. 285, note d, on 557 a. 

¢ Notice the frequency of the phrase ééitgov in this passage. 
Cf. 557 4. 

@ An obvious reference to the Gorgias. Cf. Gorg. 494 8, 
Phileb. 13 8 ff., Protag. 353 v ff., Laws 733. 

¢ The Greek says ‘‘ throws back his head ’’—the character- 
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I take it, such a one expends money and toil and time 
no more on his necessary than on his unnecessary 
pleasures. But if it is his good fortune that the 
period of storm and stress does not last too long, and 
as he grows older the fiercest tumult within him 
passes, and he receives back a part of the banished 
clements and does not abandon himself altogether 
to the invasion of the others, then he establishes and 
maintains all his pleasures on a footing of equality, 
forsooth,* and so lives turning over the guard-house ® 
of his soul to each as it happens along until it is sated, 
as if it had drawn the lot for that office, and then in 
turn to another, disdaining none but fostering them 
all equally.c”’ “‘Quite so.” “And he does not accept 
or admit into the guard-house the words of truth 
when anyone tells him that some pleasures arise 
from honourable and good desires, and others from 
those that are base, and that we ought io practise 
and esteem the one and control and subdue the 
others; but he shakes his head? at all such admoni- 
tions and avers that they are all alike and to be 
equally esteemed.”’ ‘‘ Such is indeed his state of 
mind and his conduct.”’ “* And does he not,” said I, 
“also live out his life in this fashion, day by day in- 
dulging the appetite of the day, now wine-bibbing 
and abandoning himself to the lascivious pleasing of 
the flute 7 and again drinking only water and dieting ; 


istic negative gesture among Greeks. In Aristoph. Acharn. 
115 the supposed Persians give themselves away by nodding 
assent and dissent in Hellenic style, as Dicaeopolis says. 

1 For the word xaravdotueros cf. 411 a, Laws 790 5, Lucian, 
Bis acc. 17, and for the passive Eur. 1.7. 867. Cf. also 
Philetaerus, Philaulus, fr. 18, Kock ii. p. 235, Eur. fr. 187. 
3 polraior & hodeis ror’ dei Onpeerar. For the type cf. Theo- 
phrastus, Char. 11, Aristoph. Wasps 1475 ff. 
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D wad KaTLoXvaLdjLevos, Tore 8 ad yupvatdpevos, 
gore & ére dpydv Kal mavrowv dpeddv, tore § as 
év procopia dvatpiBuy moM duis de Todreverat, 
wad dvarnday 6 6 Te av TUyn AdyeL TE Kat ™parret: 
Kav moré Twas TroAepuKods lmraon, ravTn péperat, 
7] Xenwarrarixous, émt Toor” avd, Kat ovTe Tis Takis 
ovre dvdyien emeaTw abroo Te Biw, aan vv TE 
57) Kal édevlpiov Kal paxdpiov Kad@v rov Biov 

Ki roGrov xpirot adr@ bia mavrds. Tlavrdémacw, 7 
8 ds, dueAfjAvbas Biov icovopixo6 twos avdpds. 
Oipar 5é ye, Hv & eye, Kal mavrodarov TE rat 
mretotov nOav peorov, ral Tov Kadov Te Kat 
mouriAov, womep éxetyqy THY moAw, toftov tév 
dv8pa elvat: dv woAXol av Kat moAAal ieee Too 
Biov, mapadetypata modiredv te Kal tpdmwy 

~ 2 is n mw” a £ wv ww 
maActora év ait éyovra. Odrtw ydp, édn, gow. 
(4 Té > f 6 toa < 5 - LZ 
562 Té odv; rerdxPw iyiv Katdé Snpoxpariay 6 
Towobros dvip, ws SnuokpatiKds dphds av mpoo- 
ayopevdievos ; Terdy0w, en. 

XIV. ‘H ea 574, Hv 8 eyo, modureta TE 

4. ¢ ti > A * a ct oa W ral 
Kal oO xdddoros aunp Aound av Hiv etn dceAbety, 

, 
Tupavvis Te Kal TUpavvos. Kopidn, y, edn. Dépe 
37, tis Tpdos Tupavvidos, @ ire ératpe, yiyvera; 
éTt prev yap ék Sypoxpatias petaBaAre, oyedov 

~ ~ + > a , 4 ‘ > ‘ 
dfAov. AfjAov. *Ap’ obv tpdmov twa Tov adrov 


* Cf, Protag. 319 v. 

> For 6 re av rixy cf. on 536 A, p. 213, note f, éray réxy 
Eurip. Hippol. 428, 1.7. 722, Eurip. fr. 825 (Didot), Saou av 
rixwow Xen. Oec. 20. 28, by by roxns Eurip. Tro. 68. 

° wavrodardy: ef. on 5357 c. 

4 Of. 557 ve 

¢ For the irony cf. 607 © 7év KadOv mokirecdy, supra 544.¢ 
yervaia, 558 co Hdeta. 
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and at one time exercising his body, and sometimes 
idling and neglecting all things, and at another time 
seeming to occupy himself with philosophy. And 
frequently he goes in for politics and bounces up ¢ and 
says and does whatever enters his head.? And if 
military men excite his emulation, thither he rushes, 
and if moneyed men, to that he turns, and there is no 
order or compulsion in his existence, but he calls this 
life of his the life of pleasure and freedom and happi- 
ness and cleaves to it tothe end.”’ “‘ That is a perfect 
description,” he said, “ of a devotee of equality.” 
“T certainly think,” said I, ‘‘ that he is a manifold ¢ 
man stuffed with most excellent differences, and that 
like that city ¢ he is the fair and many-coloured one 
whom many a man and woman would count fortunate 
in his life, as containing within himself the greatest 
number of patterns of constitutions and qualities.” 
““Yes, that is so,” he said. ‘Shall we definitely 
assert, then, that such a man is to be ranged with 
democracy and would properly be designated as 
democratic?’’ ‘‘ Let that be his place,”’ he said. 
XIV. ‘And now,” said I, ‘‘ the fairest ° polity and 
the fairest man remain for us to describe, the tyranny 
and the tyrant.” “ Certainly,” he said. “ Come 
then, tell me, dear friend, how tyranny arises. That 
it is an outgrowth of democracy is fairly plain.” 
“Yes, plain.” “Is it, then, in a sense, in the same 


f rls tpéwos . . . ylyvera: is a mixture of two expressions 
that need not be pressed. Cf. Meno 96 v, Epist. vii. 
3248. A. G. Laird, in Class. Phil., 1918, pp. 89-90 thinks 
it means “‘ What tpéros (of the many zpé70 in a democracy) 
develops into a tpéros of tyranny; for that tyranny is a 
transformation of democracy is fairly evident.” That would 
be a recognition of what Aristotle says previous thinkers 
overlooked in their classification of polities. 
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ek TE dAuyapxias Snpoxparia ylyvetar Kal ex 
B dqpoxparias Tupavves ; lds; “O mpovdOevro, iv 
8 eyed, dyabv, kai de’ od 7H dAryapxia Kad- 
iararo—tobto 8° jv mAobros* 7 yap; Nai. ‘H 
aAovTou Toivuy dm Anaoria Kat q TOV dw dyé- 
Dera bid Xpyparvopov adriy damaddv. 7Adnba, 
édy. Ap’ obv Kal 6 SqpoKparia opilerar dyabdr, 
1 Tovrov dmhnoria cal Tabrny Katadve; Adyes 
a adriy Tt opileo bar; Thy érevepiar, elrov. 
Tobro yap Tov év SypoKxparoupery move dicovioaus 
C dy os exer TE xaMorov Kal Oud Ttadra év povy 
TavTn dgvov olketv doris pice édcvbepos. Aé- 
yerat yap on, ébn, Kal moAd robro TO pic. “Ap” 
ouv, Av O° éya, drrep Hk viv 3} épdv, 4 Tod Towd- 
TOU dmAnotia Kal 9» TOY dAdwy dpereva Kal Tav- 
hv Thy Todrelay peOicTnai Te Kal mapaoxevdler 
Tupavvidos denO var; Ilas; én. “Orar, oljan, 
Snpoxparovpérn mks eAcvdepias Suprjoaca KaK@V 
D olvoxdey TpoorarovvTey TUXN, Kal Topputépw 
Tob déovros dicpdrou adrijs pedo, Tovs apyovras 
5%, dv pH wavy mpGou or Kal woAdip mapéxwor 


1 grodtos F, bréprdovros ADM, mov mdobtos Campbell, 
elwep Tt TAoSTOs Apelt, béprXovros rrobros Stallbaum. 





@ Their idea of good. Cf. supra 555 B mpoxerpévov dyalod. 
Cf. Laws 962 © with Aristot. Pol. 1293 b 14 ff. Cf. also 
Aristot. Pol. 1304 b 20 ai per ofv Snoxpatia: wddora pera- 
Bardover did Tiy Tay Snuaywyar doédyeary. Cf. also p. 263, 
note ¢ on 551 B (dpos) and p. 139, note ¢ on 519 c (cxo7ds). 

> Cf. 552 s, and for the disparagement of wealth p. 262, 
note 6, on 550 E. 

e Zeller, Aristot. ii, p. 285, as usual credits Aristotle with 
the Platonic thought that every form of government brings 
ruin on itself by its own excess. 

4 Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 43 ‘The central 
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way in which democracy arises out of oligarchy that 
tyranny arises from democracy?” “ How is that?” 
“The good that they proposed to themselves? and that 
was the cause of the establishment of oligarchy—it 
was wealth,? wasit not?” “* Yes.”’ “‘ Well, then, the 
insatiate lust for wealth and the neglect of everything 
else for the sake of money-making was the cause of 
its undoing.” ‘‘ True,” he said. ‘‘ And is not the 
avidity of democracy for that which is its definition and 
criterion of good the thing which dissolves it ¢ too?” 
“ What do you say its criterion to be?” “ Liberty,?” 
I replied ; ‘‘ for you may hear it said that this is best 
managed in a democratic city, and for this reason that 
is the only city in which a man of free spirit will care 
to live.e”’ ‘‘ Why, yes,” he replied, “ you hear that 
saying everywhere.” “‘ Then, as I was about to 
observe,f is it not the excess and greed of this and the 
neglect of all other things that revolutionizes this con- 
stitution too and prepares the way for the necessity of 
adictatorship ?”’ ‘‘How?” hesaid. ‘‘ Why, when a 
democratic city athirst for liberty gets bad cupbearers 
for its leaders? and is intoxicated by drinking too dcep 
of that unmixed wine,’ and then, if its so-called 
governors are not extremely mild and gentle with it 


‘ee of English life and politics is the assertion of personal 
iberty.” 

* Aristot. Pol. 1263 b 29 says life would be impossible in 
Plato’s Republic. 

tha... épav: of. 449 a, Theaet. 180 c. 

9 Or “ protectors,” “‘tribunes,”’ rpocrarotvrwr. Cf. infra 
on 565 c, p. 318, note d. 

» Of. Livy xxxix. 26 ‘“velut ex diutina siti nimis avide 
meram haurientes libertatem,’’ Seneca, De benefice. i. 10 
‘““male dispensata libertas,” Taine, Letter, Jan. 2, 1867 
“nous avons proclamé et appliqué Pégalité ... C’est un 
vin pur et généreux; mais nous avons bu trop du nétre.” 
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ayy éAevbepiav, KoAdler atruwpérvy ws puapods TE 
Kal dAvyapyixods. Ap&ot yap, éby, Tobro. Tods 
Sé ye, elzov, T&v dpxdvTwy KaTnKdovs 7pO0- 

? € > if .7 ¥ wy 
anaakiler os éeAodovAous te Kal ovdev GvTas, 
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Kat TYd. Gp’ ok avayKn ev ToadTn médAeu ent 
~ A ~ ? é a7 ~ A v A 
nav 76 THs eAevbepias iévat; IIs yap of; Kai 
, é io ? ? va > t o* A 
Katadvecbal ye, nv S ey, @ dire, eis TE Tas 
? ral rat 
iSias oiktas Kat TeAevTav péxpt Tay Onpiwy rHv 
> fat i ~ 
dvapxtav éudvoperny. Ids, 7 8’ 6s, TO ToLodTov 
Aéyopev; Ofov, ednv, matépa pév eOiLecar mardi 
oe tg 4 ~ A ta ev A 
Spotov yiyveobar Kat PoBeicbar Tods viels, viov de 
natpl, Kal pyre aioydvesbar pte Sediévar Tovs 
é A on 2) 4 Ss £ be > ~ \ 
563 yoveas, iva 8% éAcdOepos 7° péroucov dé aoT@ Kal 
dorov perotkw eicodcba, Kat Edvov woattws. 
é ‘A oe uv fot A Ly 7 > . 
Tiyvera yap ottws, éfn. Tatra re, Fv 8° eye, 
Kal opixpd towdde dAda ylyverau SiddoKadds Te 
év 7 rowvrw downras pofetrar Kal Owrever, 


E 


IG 





@ wapo’s is really stronger, ‘‘ pestilential fellows.” Cf. 
Apol. 23 v, Soph. Antig. 746. It is frequent in Aristo- 
phanes. 

’ For the charge of oligarchical tendencies ef. Isoc. Peace 
51 and 133, Areop. 57, Antid. 318, Panath, 148. 

¢ Cf. Symp. 184 c, 183 4. Cf. the essay of Estienne de 
la Boétie, De la servitude volontaire. Also Gray, Ode for 
Music, 6 “ Servitude that hugs her chain.” 

4 For ovdey dyras ef. 341 c, Apol. 41 £, Symp. 216 &, Gorg. 
512 c, Erastae 134 c, Aristoph. Eceles, 144, Horace, Sat. 
ii. 7. 102 “nil ego,” Eurip. £4. 371, Herod. ix. 58 obdéves 
édvres. 

© Of. Laws 699 & éwi waoay édevdeplay, Aristoph. Lysistr. 
543 ént way iévar, Soph. El. 615 ets wav Epyov. 

1 Cf. 563 c, Laws 942 pv. 
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and do not dispense the liberty unstintedly, it chastises 
them andaccuses them of being accursed ¢ oligarchs.?” 
“ Yes, that is what they do,” he replied. ‘ But those 
who obey the rulers,” I said, “it reviles as willing 


slaves © and men of naught,? but it commends and | 


honours in public and private rulers who resemble 
subjects and subjects who are like rulers. Is it not 
inevitable that in such a state the spirit of liberty 
should go to all lengths*?’’ ‘‘ Of course.” ‘‘ And 
this anarchical temper,” said I, ‘my friend, must 
penetrate into private homes and finally enter into 
the very animals.” ‘‘ Just what do we mean by 
that?’ hesaid. “‘ Why,” I said, “ the father habitu- 
ally tries to resemble the child and is afraid of his 
sons, and the son likens himself to the father and 
feels no awe or fear of his parents,? so that he may be 
forsooth a free man.” And the resident alien feels him- 
self equal to the citizen and the citizen to him, and the 
foreigner likewise.’’ ‘‘ Yes, these things do happen,” 


he said. ‘‘ They do,” said I, “ and such other trifles , 


as these. The teacher in such case fears and fawns 


7 A common conservative complaint. Cf. Isoc. Areop. 49, 
Aristoph. Clouds, 998, 1321 ff., Xen. Rep. Ath. 1. 10, Mem. 
iii. 5. 15; Newman i. pp. 174 and 339-340. Cf. also Renan, 
Souvenirs, xviii-xx., on American vulgarity and liberty; 
Harold Lasswell, quoting Bryce, ‘‘ Modern Democracies,” 
in Methods of Social Science, ed. by Stuart A. Rice, p. 376: 
“The spirit of equality is alleged to have diminished the 
respect children owe to parents, and the young to the old. 
This was noted by Plato in Athens, But surely the family 
relations depend much more on the social, structural and 
religious ideas of a race than on forms of government’’; 
Whitman, ‘‘ Where the men and women think lightly of the 
laws . . . where children are taught to be laws to themselves 
. . . there the great city stands.” 

» For the ironical tea 84 cf. on 5618. Cf. Laws 962 £ 
édevGepov 64, Meno 86 vp and Aristoph. Clouds 1414. 
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i a 
forntat te SidackdAwy odAvywpobaw, ottw Sé Kal 
madaywyav: Kal dAws of perv véow mpeaBuTépors 
> ~ 
amealovrar kat SvapwAA@vra Kai ev Adyous Kal 
> mn 
ev €pyois, ot b€ yeporres Evyxabtévtes tois veo 
rs ~ 
BetrpaveNas te Kal yapevtiopod éeumimdavrat, 
Huyovpevor Tods véous, iva 51) py Sox@ow andes 
elvar pydé Seomorixol. Wdvu péev odv, édyn. To 
fa Ss ? _ ‘2 
dé ye, Hv 8 eva, €oyatov, b dire, THs eAevOepias 
tod mAnbous, Soov yiyvera ev rH TowadTy mode, 
@ 
Grav 67 of ewrnuevoe Kal ai ewvnpévar pndev 
Hrrov e€revOepo. Wow THv Tmprapevwv. ev yuvaskl 
§ ‘ Ef a ¢ 
dé mpos dvdpas Kal dvdpdot mpos yuvaikas don 7 
> a ay ? a Eg 3y\7 ? ¥ 
tcovopia Kat éAevfepia yiyverar, oAiyou émeAabd- 
> et ~ t ~ > 2 - ” ? ~ 
C pe? ciety. Odxotv car’ Aiayddov, édy, épod- 
mh ~ 3 2,4 ¥, fa, i 
pev 6 te viv AAP emt ordua; hdvu ye, elmov. 
Kat éywye ottw héyw: 76 pev yap tev Onpiav 
ta&v bm06 Tots avOperTois Gow eAevbepwmTepd eoTw 
2 ~ a ? ” > ba é Le 
evratéa 7 ev adAXn, odk dv tis meGouro dmepos. 
drexvds yap al te Kives KaTa THY Tapoylay 
olaimep ai S€orowa yiyvovrai Te 5%) Kal imo. Kat 
dvot, Tavu edevbepws Kal ceuvads elfraopevor Troped- 
x $s. ¢ A 2 Fd ~ ee > 
ecfat, Kata Tas db0ds éyBadAovres TH adel drav- 
Tarr, €av un eEloTnTat’ Kat TaAka mavra otTw 


& Cf. Protag. 336 a, Theaet. 174 a, 168 8. 

> For etrpamedas cf. Isoc. xv. 296, vii. 49, Aristotle, Eth. 
Nic. 1108 a 24. In Rhet. 1889 b 11 he defines it as remacdev- 
névn Ups. Arnold once addressed the Eton boys on the word. 

° Cf. Xen. Rep. Ath. 1. 10 rév dovAwy 8 ab Kal rSv werolkwy 
wrelorn éorlv ’AOjvnow dxodacla, Aristoph. Clouds init., and 
on slavery Laws 777 ©, supra p. 249, note g on 547 c and 
549 a, 

4 Nauck fr. 351. Cf. Plut. Amat. 763 3, Themist. Orat, 
iv. p. 52 B; also Otto, p. 39, and Adam ad loc. 
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upon the pupils, and the pupils pay no heed to the | 
teacher or to their overseers either. And in general / 
the young ape their elders and vie with them in 
speech and action, while the old, accommodating? | 
themselves to the young, are full of pleasantry ® and | 
graciousness, imitating the young for fear they may 
be thought disagreeable and authoritative.” ‘ By all | 
means,” he said. ‘‘ And the climax of popular liberty, 
my friend,’ I said, ‘‘is attained in such a city when the ; 
purchased slaves, male and female, are no less free® | 
than the owners who paid for them. And I almost 
forgot to mention the spirit of freedom and equal 
rights in the relation of men to women and women to 
men.” “Shall we not, then,” said he, “in Aeschylean 
phrase,? say “ whatever rises to our lips’?”’ ‘“‘ Cer- 
tainly,’ I said, ‘‘ so I will. Without experience of it 
no one would believe how much freer the very beasts ¢ | 
subject to men are in such acity than elsewhere. The 
dogs literally verify the adage’ and ‘like their mis- 
tresses become.’ And likewise the horses and asses 
are wont to hold on their way with the utmost free- 
dom and dignity, bumping into everyone who meets 
them and who does not step aside.’ And so all things 


* Cf. 562 F, Julian, Misopogon, 355 B. . . wéxpe Tay Sve 
éariy éhevOepia map adrots Kal rv xayjw; dyovol ro Kal 
ravras of pucdwroi Ga Tov arody worep ras viugas, “.. . 
what great independence exists among the citizens, even 
down to the very asses and camels? The men who hire them 
out lead even these animals through the porticoes as though 
they were brides.” (Loeb tr.) Cf. Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. 
Teubner, p. 22, § 23 péxpr xai trav Gddywr Sdwy duxvetro abrod 
7 vovdéryats, 

* Otto, p. 119. Cf. “‘ Like mistress, like maid.” . 

9 Eurip. Jon 635-637 mentions being jostled off the street 
By a worse person as one of the indignities of Athenian city 

ife, 
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D peata éAcvbepias yiyverar. Td eudv y’, ébn, euot 
Aéyets dvap: abrds yap eis dypév mopevdpevos 
fapda abro maoyw. Td 8é 5% repddaov, Fv 8 
éya, mdvtwy todtwv EvwnOpoiopévwr evvocis, cs 
anadyy tiv duyhy rév modtOv Tot, dore Kev 
dtwiv Sovreias tis mpoogepyrar, dyavaxretv Kal 
by dvéxecOat; tedevtavtes ydp mov olc@ Sr 
ovde tdv véuwv dpovrilovor yeypappevwy 7 
aypdduv, iva 8) pndaph pydels adrots 7 Seomdrns. 
Kai par’, éfn, ofda. 

XV. Adryn péev ror, jv 8 dyad, & dire, 7 
apxy obtwolt Kad} Kal veariey, dOev Tuparvis 
dverat, ads éuot Soxe?. Neavixi Siva, én: ddd 
ti 70 eta TobTo; Tadrdv, Av & eyed, Onep ev TH 
ohvyapxia vdonpa eyyevdpevoy dmdbdecev abriy, 
totro Kai ev tadrn méov te Kat iayupdrepov ex 
Tis e€ovcias eyyevopevoy Katadovdotrar Sypo- 
Kpatiav’ Kal TH évTe TO dyav te moveiy peyddAnv 


E 


iS 





2 Cf. the reflections in Laws 698 f., 701 a-c, Epist. viii. 
3541p, Gorg. 461 £; Isoc. Areop. 20, Panath. 131, Eurip. 
Cyclops 120 dxovec & ovdévy otdeis odderds, Aristot. Pol. 
1295 b 15 f. 

Plato, by reaction against the excesses of the ultimate 
democracy, always satirizes the shibboleth ‘liberty ” in the 
style of Arnold, Ruskin and Carlyle. He would agree with 
Goethe (Eckermann i. 219, Jan. 18, 1827) ‘‘ Nicht das macht 
frei, das wir nichts tiber uns erkennen wollen, sondern eben, 
dass wir etwas verehren, das iiber uns ist.” 

Libby, Introd. to Hist. of Science, p. 273, not understand- 
ing the irony of the passage, thinks much of it the unwilling 
tribute of a hostile critic. 
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ev erywhere are just bursting with the spirit of ' 
liberty.2”” “It is my own dream? you are telling me,” 
he said ; “ for it often happens to me when a go to 
the country.” “And do you note that the sum “total 
of all these items when footed up is that they render 
the souls of the citizens so sensitive ¢ that they chafe 
at the slightest suggestion of servitude? and will not 
endure it? For you are aware that they finally pay 
no heed even to the laws written or unwritten, so 
that forsooth they may have no master anywhere 
over them.” ‘‘ I know it very well,” said he. 

XV. “ This, then, my friend,” said I, ‘‘ is the fine 
and vigorous root from which tyranny grows, in my 
opinion.” ‘‘ Vigorous indeed,” he said; “but what 
mext?” “ The s same malady,” I said, “ that, arising 
in oligarchy, destroyed it, this more widely diffused 
and more violent as a result of this licence, enslayes 
democracy. And in truth, any excess is wont to 

In Gorg. 484 a Callicles er at equality from the point 
of view of the superman. C7. also on 558 c, p. 291, note f; 
Hebbes, Leviathan xxi. and Theopompus’s account of 
democracy in Byzantium, fr. 65. Similar phenomena 
may be observed in an American city street or Pullman 
club car. 

> Cf. Callimachus, Anth. Pal. vi. 310, and xii. 148 wh Néye 
.. . Tobpdr bvecpoy éuol, Cic. Aft. vi. 9.3, Lucian, Somnium 
seu Gallus 7 Goxep ‘yap rolpoy evimviov iddv, Tennyson, 
** Lucretius’: ‘“‘ That was mine, my dream, I ease at 

© This sensitiv eness, on which Grote remarks with approval, 
is characteristic of present-day American democracy. Cf. 
also Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 51 ‘‘ And so if he is 
stopped from making Hyde Park a bear garden or the 
streets impassable he says he is being butchered by the 
aristocracy.” 

@ Cf. Gorg. A9t © dovhedwr drwotvr, Laws 890 a. 

* Cf. Laws 701 8 vdpwr fnrety wh bryxdos evar, 

’ For unwritten law ef. What Plato Said, p. 637, on Laws 
793 a. 
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pret eis Tovvaytiov peraBoAnjy dvramo8i5dvat, ev 
564 Wpais Te Kal ev gurots kal év capac, Kat 8%) Kal 
ev mrodutetats odx Wxuora., Eixés, é¢n. “H yap 
| dyav éAevOepia gouxev odk eis GAXo Te 7 ets dyav 
Sovreiay petaBdArew Kal iSidity Kal add. 
Eixés ydp. Eixérws roivuv, eimov, odk && aAdAns 
moAuretas Tupavvis kafiorarat 7) ék Snpoxparias, 
e€ olwar Ths dxpordrns eAcvbepias SovAcia mActoTn 
Te Kal dypuatdry "Exe yap, éby, Adyov. °AN’ 
od ToDT’ , ovat, Hv 8 éyw, Aowras, aNd motov 

‘ Bvdonua ev cdwyapyia te dudpevov tadrov Kal év 
Sypoxparia SovrAobra adr. "Ady Oi, eon, Aéyers. 
*"Exetvo rotvuv, épyv, edAeyov, 74 Tov apyav te Kal 
dazavnpav dvdpdv yévos, 7d pév avdperdrarov 
Tyyoupevov attav, 7d & dvaydporepov Edpevov" 
obs 87) dpuprovodpev Knpfor, Tods ev Kévtpa 
éxyovat, Tods dé {ake TpOLS Kat dp0as ae én. 
Tovrw Tolvuy, ia 8 eye, Taparrerov ev maon 
modureia eyyryvouevn, olov mept oBpa préypa TE 

C Kai xorr: & oy Kal bet TOV dyaboy latpov Te Kal 
vonobérny méAews pt) irTov 7) Godov pedutToupyov 





* Cf. Lysias xxv. 27, Isoc. viii, 108, vii. 5, Cie. De rep. i. 44 

‘nam ut ex nimia potentia principum oritur interitus prin- 
cipum, sic hunc nimis liberum .. .” etc.; Emerson, History, 
‘A great licentiousness treads on the heels of a reformation.” 
Cf. too Macaulay on the comic dramatists of the Restoration ; 
Arnold, Lit. and Dogma, p. 322 ‘‘ After too much glorifica- 
tion of art, science and culture, too little; after Rabelais, 
George Fox;” Tennyson: 


He that roars for liberty 

Faster binds the tyrant’s power. 
See Coleridge’s Table Talk, p. 149, on the moral lawof | 
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bring about a corresponding reaction to the opposite 
in the seasons, in plants, in animal bodies,? and most 
especially in political societies.’’ ‘‘ Probably,” he said. 
““ And so the probable outcome of too much freedom 
is only too much slavery in the individual and the 
state.” ‘‘Yes, that is probable.” “Probably, then, 
tyranny develops out of no other constitution® than 
democracy—from the height of liberty, I take it, the 
fiercest extreme of servitude.” ‘‘ That is reasonable,” 
he said. “That, however, I believe, was not your 
question,? but what identical’ malady arising in demo- 
cracy as well as in oligarchy enslaves it?” “‘You say 
truly,” he replied. ‘*‘ That then,” I said, “ was what I 
had in mind, the class of idle and spendthrift men, 
the most enterprising and vigorous portion being 
leaders and the less manly spirits followers. We were 
likening them to drones,‘ some equipped with stings 
and others stingless.”’ ‘‘ And rightly too,” he said. 
“These two kinds, then,” I said, “‘ when they arise 
in any state, create a disturbance like that produced 
in the body? by phlegm and gall. And so a good 
physician and lawgiver must be on his guard from afar 


polarity. Emile Faguet says that this law of reaction is the 
only one in which he believes in literary criticism. 

> For the generalization cf. Symp. 188 a-s. 

* Cf. 565 p, The slight exaggeration of the expression is 
solemnly treated by Apelt as a case of logical false con- 
version in Plato. 

@ Plato keeps to the point. Cf. on 531 c, p. 193, note i. 

* raitéy implies the concept. Cf. Parmen. 130 p, Phileb. 
348, 138, Soph. 253 pn. Cf. also Tim. 83c, Meno 72 c, 
Rep. 339 a. 

1 Cf. 555 D-E. 

9 Cf, the parallel of soul and body in 444 c f., Soph. 227 E, 
Crito 47 p f., Gorg. 504 B-c, 505 B, 518 4, 524 dD. 

For phdéyua ef. Tim, 83 c, 85 a-B. 
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"EB 4 Av be 8 , 2. , hal 
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> > fa ~ i ral x A i ¥ ” 
év éxeivn. Ilds; “Exe? prev bid 7d po) Evtysov 
> * o > tT ~ > ~ > , 
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Kal otK éppwpévov ylyvetar: év Syuoxparig dé 
To0Td mov 70 mpoeoTos abtas, exTds dAlywr, 
lod 4 , 
kal 70 per Sptvrarov abrob Adye: Te Kal mparret, 
A > » A A a ia a ‘3 
76 8 do epi ta Byyata mpooilov BopBet re Kab 
A > >. Fs aA , LA / Aa A 
E od« dvéyerat tod dAAa Adyovtos, woTe mavTa bd 
ToG trowvrou dwoKelrar ev TH TowdrTy moAteig 
xwpis tiwwv ddAlywv. Mdda ye, FS ds. "AMo 
Totvuy Tovdvode det amroKpiverat ex rob wAjOous. 
To zotov; Xpnparilopévwy mov adavrwy ot 
A 
Koopubtato. dvoe ws TO TOAD TAovVOWTaATOL 
’ RZ : Il r a 5 , 5 a 
ylyvovrar. ixés. eiotov Oi, oluat, Tots 
~ 7 x > f > ~ rd 
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* udMota pev... dv d€: of. 378 a, 414, 461 6, 473 B, 
Apol, 34 a, Soph. 246 v. 

> For evxpwécrepor cf. Soph. 242 c. 

© Cf. Phileb. 23 c, which Stenzel says argues an advance 
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against the two kinds, like a prudent apiarist, first and 
chiefly * to prevent their springing up, but if they do 
arise to have them as quickly as may be cut out, cells 
and all.” ‘‘ Yes, by Zeus,” he said, ‘‘ by all means.” 
“Then let us take it in this way,’’I said, “so that 
we may contemplate our purpose more distinctly.” ” 
“How?” “‘ Let us in our theory make a tripartite ¢ 
division of the demoeratic state, which is in fact its 
structure. One such class, as we have described, grows 
up in it because of the licence, no less than in the 
oligarchic state.” ‘‘Thatis so.”’ ‘But it is far fiercer 
in this state than in that.” ‘‘Howso?” ‘There, be- 
cause it is not held in honour, but is kept out of office, 
it is not exercised and does not grow vigorous. But 
in a democracy this is the dominating class, with rare 
exceptions, and the fiercest part of it makes speeches 
and transaets business, and the remainder swarms 
and settles about the speaker’s stand and keeps up a 
buzzing? and tolerates ¢ no dissent, so that everything 
with slight exceptions is administered by that class 
in sucha state.” ‘‘ Quite so,” he said. ‘‘ And so from 
time to time there emerges or is seereted from the 
multitude another group of this sort.” “‘ What sort?” 
he said. ‘‘ When all are pursuing wealth the most 
orderly and thrifty natures for the most part become 
the richest.” ‘‘ It is likely.” ‘Then they are the 
most abundant supply of honey for the drones. and 
it is the easiest to extract.4’”? “ Why, yes,” he said, 
“how could one squeeze it out of those who have 


over the Sophist, because Plato is no longer limited to a 
bipartite division. I Cf. 573 a. 

* avéxerar: of. Isoc. viii. 14 dre Squoxparias ofons obx gore 
mappnota, ete. For the word ef. Aristoph. Acharn. 305 ox 
dvacytoouat, Wasps 1337. 

1 For SXirzera cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Knights 794. 
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ane is the significance of m)otcro: here, lit. “the 
rich.” 

® For the classification of the population ef. Vol. I. pp. 161- 
163, Eurip. Suppl. 238 ff., Aristot. Pol. 1328 b ff., 1289 b 33, 
1290 b 40 ff., Newman i. p. 97. 

¢ darpdyuoves: cf. 620c, Aristoph. Knights 261, Aristot. 
Rhet, 1381 a 25, Isoc. Antid. 151, 227. But Pericles j in Thue. 
ii. 40 takes a different view. See my note in Class. Phil. xv. 
(1920) pp. 300-301. 

4 auroupyoi: ef. Soph. 223 v, Eurip. Or. 920, Shorey in 
Class. Phil. xxiii. (1928) pp. 346-347. 

® Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1318 b 12, 

f Of. Isoe. viii. 13 robs ra ris : arbhews Sravenopévous, 

9 For rods éxovras cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Knights 1295. 
For the exploitation of the rich at Athens ef. Xen. Symp. +. 
30-32, Lysias xxi. 14, xix. 62, xviii. 20-21, Isoc. Areop. 32 ff., 
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little?” ‘‘The capitalistie* class is, I take it, thename 
by which they are designated—the pasture of the 
drones.” “‘ Pretty much so,” he said. 

XVI. “ And the third class,> composing the 
‘people,’ would comprise all quiet¢ cultivators of their 
own farms? who possess little property. This is the 
largest and most potent group in a democracy when 
it meets in assembly.” ‘Yes, it is,” he said, “* but it 
will not often do that,’ unless it gets a share of the 
honey.” ‘Well, does it not always share,” I said, “to 
the extent that the men at the head find it possible, in 
distributing‘ to the people what they take from the 
well-to-do,’ to keep the lion’s share for themselves? ?’ 
“Why, yes,” he said, ‘‘it shares in that sense. 
“And so, I suppose, those who are thus plundered 
are compelled to defend themselves by speeches in 
the assembly and any action in their power.” “ Of 
course.” “‘ And thereupon the charge is brought 
against them by the other party, though they may 
have no revolutionary designs, that they are plotting 
against the people, and it is said that they are 
oligarchs!” “Surely.” “ And then finally, when 
they see the people, not of its own will’ but through 
Peace 131, Dem. De cor. 105 ff., on his triarchic law: and 
also Eurip. Here. Fur. 588-592, Shakes. Richard II.1. iv. 49 f.: 

Whereto, when they shall know what men are rich. 
They shall subscribe them for large sums of gold. 

Cf. Inge, More Lay Thoughts of a Dean, p. 13. 

» Cf. Aristoph. Knights 717-718, 1219-1223, and Achilles 
in Il, ix. 363. 

4 i.e. reactionaries. Cf. supra on 562 pv, p. 306, note 6, 
Aeschines iii. 168, and 566 c yucddyuos. The whole passage 
perhaps illustrates the ‘‘ disharmony ” between Plato’s upper- 
class sympathies and his liberal philosophy. 

3 So the Attic orators frequently say that a popular jury 
was deceived. Cf. also Aristoph. Acharn. 515-516. 
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oby éxdvra, aad’ dyvorjoarrd re Kal eLanarnbévra 
Cé bo Tov SiaBadrdvrey, & emixerpodvra opas aducely, 
ror 4Oy, cire Bothovrat cire ap ws dAnbés 
oAryapxuxol yiyvovran, ovx éxdvres, aAra Kal 
tobr0 TO Kakov éxeivos é xygay evrixret KevTav 
avrous. Kopudi pee oby. KicayyeAiae 89 Kal 
Kpioets Kat dydves meph dM Aw ylyvovrar, Kat 
pdra. Otxody &a twa det Siuos elwhe Sia- 
pepdvtws mpotaracba. éavtob, Kal Tobrov tpédewv 
TE Kat avéew péyav; Hiwbe ydp. Toro peév 
D dpa, hv S&S eye, Sfrov, 671, oray mep” punrat 
tUpavvos, é€k mpootatiucns pilys Kal obK dMobev 
éxBdaotdver. Kat pdda didov. Tis apy) oop 
peraBodjs ek mpoordrov emt TUpavvov ; i SiAov 
ore emrevoay Tabrov dpEqrae Spay 6 mpoorarns TD 
év 7 Ow, ds mept 7d ev ’ApxaSta 76 tod Aus 
tod Avkatov tepoy A€yerar; Tis, by. ‘Qs dpa 
6 yevadpevos tod dvO pwrivov omAdyxvov, év 
dAAous dev icpelwy évds eyKarareTpnUEvon, 
Ed dvdyen 87) TovTw AUK yeveodar, ze) ok dxnKoas 
tov ddyov; "Eywye. *Ap obv odtw Kal ds dv 
Bijou mpoeaTods, AaBay obd8pa mevOdpevov dxdor, 
py) dmdoynTat éudvdiov aiparos, GAN ddikws 





@ Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1110 a1, in his discussion of voluntary 
and involuntary acts, says things done under compulsion or 
through misapprehension (5 &yvoiav) are involuntary. 

> For rér 76y cf. 569 4, Phaedo 87 5, Gorg. 527 pv, Laches 
181 p, 184 4, and on 550 a, p. 259, note 4. 

® So Aristot. Pol. 1304 b 30 qwayxdoOnoay cioravres KaTa- 
Moat rdv Spor, Isoc. xv. 318 ddvyapxlay dverdtfovres . . . Hud-y- 
Kacay ouotous yevécOar rais airtas, 

4 Cf. 562 p, Eurip. Or. 172 wpoordras, Aristoph. Knights 
1128. The mrpocrdrys rod Shyov was the accepted leader of 
the democracy. Cf. Dittenberger, S.J.G@. 2nd ed. 1900, no. 476. 
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misapprehension,* and being misled by the calum- , 
niators, attempting to wrong them, why then,? 
whether they wish it or not,° they become in very 
deed oligarchs, not willingly, but this evil too is en- 
gendered by those drones which sting them.” ‘‘ Pre- 
cisely.” ‘“‘ And then there ensue impeachments and 
judgements and lawsuits on either side.” “‘ Yes, 
indeed.”’ “‘ And is it not always the way of a demos 
to put forward one man as its special champion and 
protector? and cherish and magnify him?” “ Yes, 
it is.’ “‘ This, then, is plain,” said I, “‘that when a 
tyrant arises he sprouts from a protectorate root © and 
from nothing else.” “‘ Very plain.” ‘‘ What, then, 
is the starting-point of the transformation of a pro- 
tector into a tyrant? Is it not obviously when the 
protector’s acts begin to reproduce the legend that 
is told of the shrine of Lycaean Zeus in Arcadia‘? ” 
“What is that?’ he said. ‘‘ The story goes that he 
who tastes of the one bit of human entrails minced 
up with those of other victims is inevitably trans- 
formed into a wolf. Have you not heard the tale?” 
“Thave.” ‘ And is it not true that in like manner 
a leader of the people who, getting control of a docile 
mob,’ does not withhold his hand from the shedding of 


The implications of this passage contradict the theory that 
the oligarchy is nearer the ideal than the democracy. But 
Plato is thinking of Athens and not of his own scheme. 
Cf. supra Introd. pp. xlv-xlvi. 

* Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1310 b 44 of rNeioro: rae rupdvvww 
yeyévacwr éx Snuayuryar, ete., ibid. 1304 b 20 ff. 

? Cf. Frazer on Pausanias viii. 2 (vol. iv. p. 189) and Cook’s 
Zeus, vol. i. p. 70. The archaic religious rhetoric of what 
follows testifies to the intensity of Plato’s feeling. Cf. the 
language of the Laws on homicide, 865 ff. 

+ Note the difference of tone from 5022. Cf. Phaedr. 
260 c. 
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emaitiopevos, ofa 81 didodow, eis Sikaorrypia 
dywr puadovy, Blov avipos adavilwy, yAwrryn TE 
Kai oTduaTt dvociw yevdpevos ddvov ~vyyevots, 
kat dvdpyAath Kal amoxtwvtn Kal sbroonpaivy 
Xpe@v Te admoKoTds Kal yhs avadacpdy, dpa TO 
TowovTw avadykn 8) TO pera TOOTO Kal eluapTat 7) 
dmrohwA€var b76 Tav exOpdv 7} Tupavvely kal ATKw 
€€ avOpimov yevéobar; TloAA) dvdyen, én. 
Odzos 87, edn, 6 cracidlwy ylyverar mpds Tods 
éyovras Tas ovoias. Otros. “Ap” ody éxmecwv 
pev kal kateAOdv Bia tadv éxOpav tipavvos am- 
eipyaopevos Katépyerar; Ajjdov. “Hav dé adv- 
varo. exBadAew adrov dow } damoKretvar SvaBdA- 
Aovres TH monet, Biaiw 3) Oavdrw émBovdedovaw 
dzoxtuvivar AdOpa. Direct yodv, % 8 és, obrw 
ylyvecbar. To 81 tupavmxev airnya 7d moAvbpd- 
Aqrov emt ToUrw mavres oi els robT0 mpoBeByKdreEs 
e€euptoxovow, aiteiv rov Shuov dvdAakds tivas Tod 
cwpatos, va a@s adtots 7) 6 Tot Syuov Bonds. 
Kal pad’, épn. Addacre 87, ofuar, deicavres pev 
drép exetvov, Dappricavres 5é drep éavrav. Kai 
pddra. Odxodv rodro érav i8y dvnp xpjuata éxwv 





9 Cf. Pindar, Pyth. ii. 32; Luean i. 331: 


nullns semel ore receptus 
pollutas patitur sanguis mansuescere fauces. 


> For dgavifwr cf. Gorg. 471 B. 

¢ The apparent contradiction of the tone here with Laws 
684" could be regarded mistakenly as another “disharmony.” 
Grote iii. p. 107 says that there is no case of such radical 
measures in Greek history. Schmidt, Hthik der C'riechen, 
ii. p. 874, says that the only case was that of Cleomenes at 
Sparta in the third century. See Georges Mathieu, Les Idées _ 
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tribal blood,* but by the customary unjust accusations 
brings a citizen into court and assassinates him, 
blotting out? a human life, and with unhallowed tongue 
and lips that have tasted kindred blood, banishes and 
slays and hints at the abolition of debts and the 
partition of lands°—is it not theinevitable consequence 
and a decree of fate? that such a one be either slain 
by his enemies or become a tyrant and be transformed 
from a man into a wolf?” “‘ It is quite inevitable,” 
hesaid. “‘ He itis,” I said, ‘‘ who becomes the leader 
of faction against the possessors of property.¢” “Yes, 
he.” ‘‘ May it not happen that he is driven into 
exile and, being restored in defiance of his enemies, 
returns a finished tyrant?” ‘‘ Obviously.’ “ And 
if they are unable to expel him or bring about his 
death by calumniating him to the people, they plot 
to assassinate him by stealth.” ‘‘ That is certainly 
wont to happen,” said he. “‘ And thereupon those who 
have reached this stage devise that famous petition’ 
of the tyrant—to ask from the people a bodyguard 
to make their city safe? for the friend of democracy.” 
“They do indeed,” he said. ‘“ And the people 
grant it, I suppose, fearing for him but unconcerned 
for themselves.”” ‘‘ Yes, indeed.’’ ‘‘ And when he 
sees this, the man who has wealth and with his wealth 


politiques d’Isocrate, p. 150, who refers to Andoc. De myst. 
88, Plato, Laws 684, Demosth. Against Timoer. 149 (heliastic 
oath), Michel, Recueil d’ inscriptions grecques, 1317, the oath 
at Itanos. 

4 Cf. 619 c. * Cf. 565 4. 

’ Cf. Herod. i. 59, Aristot. Rhet. 1357 b 30 ff. Aristotle, 
Pol. 1305 a 7-15, says that this sort of thing used to happen 
but does not now, and explains why. For zohv@ptdyrov ef. 
Phaedo 100 s. 

9 For the ethical dative atrots ef. on 343 a, Vol. I. p. 65, 
note ce. 
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Kal peta TOV xpnudtwr airiay pucddypyos elvat, 
tre 8) od7os, @ €éraipe, Kata tov Kpotow 
yevomevoy xpynopov 
mroduyigida trap” “Eppov 
pevyer, odd péver, od8’ aidetrar kaxds clvac. 
Od yap dv, én, Sedrepov ads alSecbetn. ‘O Sé 
ye, olpar, Av 8 ey, xatadnpbeis Oavdrw SiSorat. 
*Avdynn. “O 8€ 81) mpoordrns éxeivos adrés 
SHAov 8%) dtr péyas peyadwori, ob Keira, adAd 
D xaraBaday ddMous troAdods Eorynker év 7@ Sidpw 
Tis mOAews, TUpavvos dvTt mpooTdrou amoreTeE- 
Aeopévos. Ti 8 od pedra; ey. 

XVII. AcdAOwpev 87 rHv eddapoviar, Av 8 
ey, TG Te avdpos Kai THs wéAews, ev H av 6 
towbros Bpotos éeyyévyrar; IIdvy peév ody, dy, 
dEMJwpev. *Ap’ odv, elzov, od rats pev mpwras 

yepars TE Kal ypovw mpooyerg re Kal domdlerau 
mavtas, @ dv mepitvyydvn, Kal otre tUpavvds 
E gnow elvar, bmuoxvetral Te TOAAG Kai (dia Kal n- 
poota, xpedv te HAevOdpwoe, Kal yhv Sievere 
Siw te Kal rots mepl daurdv, Kat maow treds TE 
Kai mpdos «lvat mpoomoetra; "Avdykyn, édn. 
“Orav S€ ye, ola, mpos tods ew éex8pods rots 
pev Kataddayh, Tovs dé Kal diadeipy, Kal ovyia 
exeivwy yévntat, mp@Tov ev moAduous Tivds det 
kivet, tv’ év xpeta ayeudvos 6 Shuos H. Eixés 


> 


2 For pucddyuos cf. Aristoph. Wasps 474, Xen. Hell. ii. 
3. 47, Andoc. iv. 16, and by contrast ¢@iAdénuov, Aristoph. 
Knights 787, Clouds 1187. > Herod. i. 55. 

¢ In #l, xvi. 776 Cebriones, Hector’s charioteer, slain by 
Patroclus, xetro uéyas weryadwori, ‘ mighty in his mightiness.” 
(A. T. Murray, Loeb tr.) 
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the repute of hostility to democracy,? then in the 
words of the oracle ® delivered to Croesus, 
By the pebblie-strewn strand of the Hermos 

Swift is his flight, he stays not nor blushes to show the 

white feather.” 

“No, for he would never get a second chance to 

blush.” ‘“‘ And he who-is caught, methinks, is de- 
livered to his death.” “Inevitably.” ‘‘ And then 
obviously that protector does not lie prostrate, 
‘mighty with far-flung limbs,’ in Homeric overthrow,¢ 
but overthrowing many others towers in the car of 
state? transformed from a protector into a perfect and 
finished tyrant.” “ What else is likely?” he said. 

XVII. “Shall we, then, portray the happiness,” said 
I, ‘‘ of the man and the state in which such a creature 
arises? ’’ “ By all means let us describe it,” he said. 
“Then at the start and in the first days does he not 
smile? upon all men and greet everybody he meets and 
deny that he is a tyrant, and promise many things in 
private and public, and having freed men from debts, 
and distributed lands to the people and his own associ- 
ates, he affects a gracious and gentle manner to all?” 
“* Necessarily,’”’ he said. ‘‘ But when, I suppose, he 
has come to terms with some of his exiled enemies f 
and has got others destroyed and is no longer dis- 
turbed by them, in the first place he is always stirring 
up some war’ so that the people may be in need of 

9 For the figure ef. Polit. 266 £. More common in Plato 
is the figure of the ship in this connexion. C7. on 488. 

* Cf. Eurip. 1.4. 333 ff., Shakes. Henry IV. Part I. 1. iii. 
246 “* This king of smiles, this Bolingbroke.” 

7 Not “‘ foreign enemies” as almost all render it. Cf my 
note on this passage in Class. Rev. xix. (1905) pp. 438-439, 
573 B Ew aGet, Theognis 56, Thuc. iv. 66 and viii. 64. 

* Cf. Polit. 308 a, and in modern times the case of 
Napoleon. 
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567 ye. Ovxobv Kal iva. xXpyjwara elogepovres mévnres 
yuyvopevor mpos 7@ Kal? Hyepay dvayxalwvrat 
eivau Kat Hrtov avT@ émuBovredwou ; Ajjaov. 
Kat éy ye Twas, olpat, dromrety edevOepa ppovn- 
para exovras pay emitpébe avT® dpyew, drws 
av TovTous pera mpopacews droMvy, evdods rots 
Troheptots ; ToUTwy mdvrov evexa Tupdvvy det 
dvdyen, mdAepov tapdatrew; “Avdykn. Tatra 57 

B movobvra Erouzov paMov dmexOdveobat tots moAt- 
tats; IIds yap ov; Odxobv Kae Twas Tov 
fvyxatacrnadvrew Kat ev Suvdper Ovre Tap- 
pynodlec8a Kai mpos avrov ral mpos dAnAous, 
emumAnrrovras Tots yryvopevots, of av tuyydve- 
ow dvdpixwraro. dovtes; Hixds ye. ‘Yme€arpetv 
83) tovrouvs mdvras Sel tov Tvpavvov, ef péAAe 
dpfew, ews av pyre didwy prt éxOpav Airy 
pindéva, Grou TL ddedos. Ajiov. *Oféws dpa bet 

C 6pav adrov, tis avSpetos, tis peyadddpuv, tis 
ppdvepos, tis movouos~ Kal ovrws eddaiuev éatiy, 
wore ToUTOLS amacw avdyKy adT@, etre BovAetat 
cite pj, TroAeuiw elvar Kat émiBovrede, Ews av 
Kabipyn tiv moAw. Kaddv ye, &6n, xabappov: 
Nat, Hv 8 eye, rov evavriov 4 of iarpol Ta cdhara: 


@ For rapdrrew in this sense cf. Dem. De cor. 151 éyxAjuara 
kal médeuos .. . érapdxOy, Soph. Antig. 795 vetkos .. . rapdéas. 

> EvyxaragrnodyTwy is used in Aesch. Prom. 307 of those 
who helped Zeus to establish his supremacy among the gods. 
See also Nen. Ages. 2. 31, Isoc. Panegyr. 126. . 

¢ Cf. Thucyd. viii. 70, Herod. iii. 80. 6%, as often in the 
Timaeus, marks a logical progression of the thought. Cf. 
Tim. 67 c, 69 a, 77 c, 82 B, and passim. 

4 Cf. on 560 im p. 299, ‘note c. Aristotle says that in a 
democracy ostracism corresponds to this. Cf. Newman i, 
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aleader.” ‘“‘ That is likely.” ‘‘ And also that being 
impoverished by war-taxes they may have to devote 
themselves to their daily business and be less likely 
to plot against him?’ ‘‘ Obviously.” “‘ And if, I 
presume, he suspects that there are free spirits who 
will not suffer his domination, his further object is 
to find pretexts for destroying them by exposing 
them to theenemy? From all these motives a tyrant 
is compelled to be always provoking wars??” “‘ Yes, 
he is compelled to do so.” ‘“‘ And by such conduct 
will he not the more readily incur the hostility of the 
citizens?’’ “Ofcourse.” “ And is it not likely that 
some of those who helped to establish? and now share 
in his power, voicing their disapproval of the course 


_ of events, will speak out frankly to him and to one 


another—such of them as happen to be the bravest?” 
“Yes, itis likely.” ‘‘Then the tyrant must do away 
with all such if he is to maintain his rule, until he has 
left no one of any worth, friend or foe.” ‘‘ Obvi- 
ously.”” ‘“‘He must look sharp to see, then, who is 
brave, who is great-souled, who is wise, who is rich ; 
and such is his good fortune that, whether he wishes 
it or not, he must be their enemy and plot against 
them all until he purge the city.?’”’ ‘A fine purga- 
tion,” he said. “ Yes,’ said I, ‘‘ just the opposite of 
that which physicians practise on our bodies. For 


p. 262. For the idea that the tyrant fears good or able and 
outstanding men cf. Laws 832 c, Gorg. 510 B-c, Xen. Hiero 
5. 1, Isoe. viii. 112, Eurip. Jon 626-628, Milton, Tenure of 
Kings, etc., init., Shakes., Richard II. ut. iv. 33 ff.: 

Go thou, and like an executioner 

Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays 

That look too lofty in our commonwealth. 

All must be even in our government. 


But ef. Pindar, Pyth. iii. 71, of Hiero, ob @@oréwr dyabots. 
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~ mi A 
of pev yap 76 xetptotov adatpobvres Aetmover 70 
BéArcarov, 6 Sé todvavtiov. ‘Qs Eouxe ydp, atte, 
édn, avdynn, cimep apfer. 
f 
XVIIL. °Ev paxapig dpa, elnov eye, avayKn 
b) ~ ~ 
SéSerar, } mpoordrre ablt@ 7} pera favrdwy Tov 
~ ~ a ‘A 
ToMAGy okey Kat dro ToUTwWY pLcodpevoy T LN 
a > ‘4 in ? a Ss > s. > , i 
fav. °Ev tovattn, 9} 8 ds. *Ap’ odv odyi, dow 
dy pGddov trois woAiras dtexOdvyTas tabra Spay, 
, 
rocotTm mAredvav Kal mortotépwv Sopuddpwr 
~ Ss , 4 
Sejoerar; lds yap ob; Tives odv of morot, Kat 
¥. > A a > , és 
néQev adtods peraméuiberar; Adropator, €¢n, 
AA a oe ra oN A 0 A 8 8 ~ 
modal HEovor meropevor, eav Tov pcfov d0d. 
an a s a 
Kydivas, qv 8 eyed, vip tov KUva, SoKets ad Tivds 
Xr , ¢ * 8 ta "AX 05 
prot Adyew ~evxods Te Kal mavTodarrovs. 0% 
ydp, dn, Sox cor. Ti dé; adbrdberv' Gp’ ode dv 
eedjcecev; T1ds; Tovds Sovdovs adeAdpevos tods 
moXitas, edevbepdoas, TaVv mepi EavTov Sopypdpwv 
f ‘A > ca > , ‘ re 
mojoacba. Ldddpa y’, edn: eet ToL Kal TLOTO- 
rato. att@ obtot ciow. "H paxdpiov, iv 8 eye, 
a b 
Adyets Tupdvvov yxphpya, ef Tovovrots Pidors TE Kal 
muoTois avopdot xpirat, Tos mpoTépous éxeivous 
> / > A iy ww ¥ a 
amordaas. “AAAG pyr, py, ToLodToLs ye xXpHTat. 
Kat davpdLovar 54, efzov, obra. of éraipou adrov 
kat Edverow of véot modXtrat, of 8 émetxets prcodat 


1 7{ 6é; ad7éGev Hermann, Adam: zis 6¢ airédev; AFDM: 
rt S& abréber Mon. (without punctuation): rods 6¢ avréder 
Stephanus. 





2 Cf. Laws 952 un, Rep. 467 v, 

> Cf. the Scottish guards of Louis XI. of France, the Swiss 
guards of the later French kings, the Hessians hired by 
George III. against the American colonies, and the Asiatics 
in the Soviet armies. 
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while they remove the worst and leave the best, he 
does the reverse.” ‘“‘ Yes, for apparently he must,” 
he said, “ if he is to keep his power.” 

XVIII. “ Biessed, then, is the necessity that binds 
him,” said I, “‘ which bids him dwell for the most part 
with base companions who hate him, or else forfeit his 
life.”’ ‘“ Such it is,’ he said. ‘‘ And would he not, 
the more he offends the citizens by such conduct, have 
the greater need of more and more trustworthy body- 
guards?” “ Of course.” “‘ Whom, then, may he 
trust, and whence shall he fetch them?” ‘ Un- 
bidden,” he said, “‘ they will wing their way? to him 
in great numbers if he furnish their wage.” ‘‘ Drones, 
by the dog,” I said, ‘‘ I think you are talking of again, 
an alien ® and motley crew.°” “ You think rightly,” 
he said. ‘‘ But what of the home supply,? would he 
not choose to employ that?” “ How?” “ By taking 
their slaves from the citizens, emancipating them and 
enlisting them in his bodyguard.” “ Assuredly,’’ he 
said, “since these are those whom he can most trust.” 
“Truly,” said I, “this tyrant business ¢ is a blessed’ 
thing on your showing, if such are the friends and 
“trusties ’ he must employ after destroying his former 
associates.” ‘‘ But such are indeed those he does 
make use of,” he said. “ And these companions 
admire him,” I said, “‘ and these new citizens are his 
associates, while the better sort hate and avoid him.” 


© ravrodarots: cf. on 557 c. 

4 For atrééev cf. Herod. i. 64 rav pev atrifer, ray 8 ari 
=rptpuovos, Thue. i. 11, Nen. Ages. 1. 28. 

* For the idiomatic and colloquial xpjua cf. Herod. i. 36, 
Eurip. Androm. 181, Theaet. 209 ©, Aristoph. Clouds 1, 
Birds 826, Wasps 933, Lysistr. 83, 1085, Acharn. 150, Peace 
1192. Knights 1219, Frogs 1278. 

¢ For the wretched lot of the tyrant ¢/. p. 368, note a. 
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te kal devyovow; TiS od péd\dovew; Odx érds, 
x 3 > Mee o é id A cal 
yy 8 dye, } Te Tpaywdia dhus: copov doce? elvar 
Kal 6 Egpuntdys Stagepwr € év abrij. Te 84; “Ore 
kat robro muKvijs dvavoias exOevov epbeyéaro, 
as dpa soot TUpavvol elot Tov copay ovvovoia. 
kal éAeye SHAov Or TovUTOUs elvan Tous sodovs ois 
évveotw. Kai ws icdbedv y’, édy, Ty Tupayvida 
Ld 
eyxapudler, Kat érepa moAAd, kal obTos Kal ob 
GAAou mountat. Tovydpror, ébny, dre codol dvres 
of THs Tpaywdias mountal EvyyryvdoKovow iv 
te Kal éxeivois, door hudy éeyyds modurevovrat, 
6Tt avbrovs cis THy moAiteiav ov mapadefoueba dre 
Tupavvidos & dpnrds. Otpar é eyo’, eon, gvyyeyvds- 
oKOVOW Gaourép ye adrdy kopipoi. Kis 8€ ye, 
é 
oluar, tas ddAas mepudvres méAets, EvddeyovTes 
4 my A bd \ / ‘ A 
tovs dxAous, Kadds dwvas Kal peydAas Kai muBavas 
pucOwadpevor els Tupavvidas te Kal Sypoxparias 
oe ‘A , ¢ > a % 
ekxovat Tas modTeias. MddAa ye. Ovxotyv xal 
mposére TodTwr uwcbovs AapBdvover Kal TidyvTas, 
pdrtora per, aonep TO elds, oo Tupdvveoy, 
Sevrepov be b0 Snpoxparias: 6 dow & av avwrépw 
twor mpos 70 dvayres Tov modurevv, peaAdov 
drayopever adtdv } Tyun, womep bad dabpatos 
ddvvatoboa mopevectar. Wdvu pev obv. 





2 For otk érés cf. 4145. The idiom is frequent in Aristoph. 
Cf. e.g. Acharn. 411, 413, Birds 915, Thesm. 921, Plut. 404, 
1166, Eccl. 245. 

> This is plainly ironical and cannot be used by the 
admirers of Euripides. 

© Cf. ruxwai ppéves Iliad xiv. 294, ruxivds vdos xv. 41, ete. 

4 Cf. Theages 125 3 f. The line is also attributed to 
Sophocles. Cf. Stemplinger, Das Plagiat in der griechi- 
schen Literatur, p. 9; Gellius xiii. 18, F. Diimmler, dka- 
demika, p. 16. Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 119 thinks this an 
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“Why should they not?” “Not for nothing,?”’ said 
I,“ is tragedy in general esteemed wise, and Euripides 
beyond other tragedians.?” ‘‘ Why, pray?” “‘ Be- 
cause among other utterances of pregnant thought ¢ 
he said, ‘ Tyrants are wise by converse with the wise.?’ 
He meant evidently that these associates of the 
tyrant are the wise.” ‘‘ Yes, he and the other poets,” 
he said, ‘‘call the tyrant’s power ‘likest God’s’¢ and 
praise it in many other ways.” “‘ Wherefore,” said 
I, ‘‘ being wise as they are, the poets of tragedy will 
pardon us and those whose politics resemble ours 
for not admitting them/ into our polity, since they 
hymn the praises of tyranny.” “I think,”’ he said, 
“that the subtle minds? among them will pardon us.” 
“But going about to other cities, I fancy, collecting 
crowds and hiring fine, loud, persuasive voices,” they 
draw the polities towards tyrannies or democracies.” 
“Yes, indeed.” ‘‘ And, further, they are paid and 
honoured for this, chiefly, as is to be expected, by 
tyrants, and secondly by democracy.‘ But the higher 
they go, breasting constitution hill, the more their 
honour fails, as it were from lack of breath’ unable to 
proceed.” “‘ Quite so.” 

allusion to Euripides and Agathon at the court of Archelaus 
of Macedon. 

Isocrates ix. 40, like the poets, praises the tyrants, but ii. 
3-5 contrasts their education unfavourably with that of the 
ordinary citizen. Throughout the passage he is plainly 
thinking of Plato. 

* Cf. Vol. I. p. 119, note c, Eurip. Tro. 1169, Iso. ii. 5. 

1 Cf. supra 394 vp. What Plato Said, p. 561, infra 598 ff. 

9 xouvoi is used playfully or ironically. 

’ Cf. Gorg. 502 8 ff., Laws $17 c, and for the expression 
Protag. 347 v. 

* Cf. Laches 183 a-B. 


3 Cf. Shakes. Ant. and Cleop. 1. x. 25 “‘ Our fortune on 
the sea is out of breath.” 
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XIX. *“AAAd 37, efzov, evrabia pay ef eBnyev’ 
Aéeywpev Sé wdAw éxelvo 7d Tob Tupdvvou orparo- 
medov 76 KaAddv Te Kal moAd Kal mrokiAdov Kal 
oddénote tadrév, md0ev Opéerar. Afjdov, dy, 
¢ an a 
Ort, édv Te tepa xpypata H ev TH woAE, Tabra 
dvaddoe. Grou ToTE av del eLapky, Kal TA THY az- 

Fd eS , > A > . / A ol 
odopevey,' eAdtrovs eladopas avayKdlwv Tov SHpov 
etopépew. Ti 8 drav 84 tadta émdeian; Ajjdov, 
Yj ~ A 
én, dre ex Tav TatpHwy Opdperar adtds Te Kal 

¢ a a f 
ot ovpmdrar Te Kal éraipot Kal ératpar. Mavbdve, 
bg a 
qv & ey: dre 6 SHuos 6 yervioas Tov TUpavvov 

/ ~ ” 
Opec, adtov te Kat éraipous. IloAd} adr@, edn, 
> F ~ \ / s 2A 4, 2 fox! 
avayrn. IIds dé Adyeis; elzov: édy 5€ dyavaxry 

\ f ¢ ~ oe » ‘ f 
Te Kat Aéyn 6 Siuos, dt ovre Sixavov tpédeaGat 

* ww € A 
bo matpds viov AB@vta, aAAd TodvavTiov tro 
vigos Tmatépa, ote TovTov adtov evexa eyévvyno€é 
Te Kal xaréotyoev, iva, ered) péyas yévouro, 

tg AB Fd ~ e fol 2 ¥ 
tote adtds SovAcdwr Tois atrob SovAois Tpédor 
> ~ ff : A , A vA 
exelvov Te Kat Todvs SovAous pera EvyKAvdwy 
” 3 3 8 3 a ~ é A ~ 
dAAwv, GAN? tva amd THY mAovolwy Te Kat KaA@v 

3 0d A 2 > ~ 5X 2). i) 0 “e 
Kayabadv Acyopdvuv ev TH mddeL eAcvOepubein 
> ~ 
éxeivou mpoordvros, Kat viv Kedever amdvar &k 
Ths méAews adtdv Te Kal Tos EéTalpous, womeEp 
mathp viov e€ oikiag peta dyAnpav EvymoTav 
> vA c / Lf , bs > oe fe * 
eedavvwv; Tvdcerai ye, vy Aia, 4 8 Os, 167 


B7dn 6 Shyos, ofos ofov Opéupa yervav jondlerd 


1 xal rd Baiter, ra Mss.; drodoudvwr A®,drodopevwr AFDM, 
mwdoupéever ci, Campbell. See Adam, App. VI. 





2 Cf. on 572 B, p. 339, note e. 
> Cf. 574 dD, Diels! p. 578, Anon. Iambl. 3. 
¢ Cf. Soph. O.T. 873 t8pis purever répayyov. 
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XIX. “ But this,” said I, ‘‘is a digression.? Let us 
return to that fair, multitudinous, diversified and 
ever-changing bodyguard of the tyrant and tell how 
it will be supported.” “‘ Obviously,” he said, “ if 
there are sacred treasures in the city he will spend 
these as long as they last and the property of those 
he has destroyed, thus requiring smaller contribu- 
tions from the populace.” “‘ But what when these 
resources fail®?”’ ‘‘ Clearly,” he said, ‘‘ his father’s 
estate will have to support him and his wassailers, his 
fellows and his she-fellows.”” ‘‘ I understand,” I said, 
“that the people which begot the tyrant? will have 
to feed him and his companions.” “It cannot escape 
from that,” he said. ‘‘ And what have you to say,” 
I said, “in case the people protests and says that it 
is not right that a grown-up son should be supported 
by his father, but the reverse, and that it did not beget 
and establish him in order that, when he had grown 
great, it, in servitude to its own slaves, should feed 
him and the slaves together with a nondescript rabble 
of aliens, but in order that, with him for protector, 
it might be liberated from the rule of the rich and 
the so-called ‘better classes.’? and that it now bids him 
and his crew depart from the city as a father expels¢ 
from his house a son together with troublesome 
revellers?” ‘‘ The demos, by Zeus,” he said,“ will then 
learn to its cost 4 what it is and what? a creature it 


@ For xadav xayaddr cf. Aristoph. Knights 185, and Blaydes 
on 735. See also supra on 489 £, p. 27, note d. 

¢ Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 123. 

‘ For the threatening yvdcera: of. 362 a, 466 c, I. xviii. 
270 and 125, Theocr. xxvi. 19 raya yrwoy, and Lucian, 
Timon 33 eicerat. 

? For the juxtaposition olos olov ef. Symp. 195 a, Sophocles 
El. 751, Ajax 557, 923, Trach. 995, 1045. 
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‘ x . if > , a 3 4 
Te Kal nofe, Kat dre doferéorepos cv iaxuporé- 
pous eFedawver. ds, qv & eye, déyets ; TOA} 
ot Tov marépa BidlecOar, Kav jer) wetOnrar, TUn- 
Tew 6 tUpavvos; Nai, edn, adeAduevds ye Ta 
big f * > 5 £ t4 Fs 
oma. Ilatpadoiav, jv 6 eva, a TUpavvov 
Kal yaAemov ynpotpépor, Kak as EouKE TobTo 57) 
Spohoyoupevy av 7dn Tuparvis ety, Kal 7d deyd- 
peevor é Ofjos pevywy av Kamvov SouAetas érevbe- 
C pw eis Top SovAwy Seomroretas: av epmenT@Kas 
ein, av7t THs TOAARS éxeivns Kal aKaipou éAcube- 
pias THV yadenwrdtyy Te Kal muKpoTaTyy SovAwY 
Sovrciav perapmoaydpevos. Kal udda, py, Taira 
ottw yiyverar. ‘Ti odv; elzov: odk eupedAds 
€ ~ > , 23. n e ~ ta 
hpiv cipnoeta, éav ddpev ixavds Sedndvoévar, 
ws petaBatver tupavvis ex Synpoxparias, yevouervn 
re ota €oriv; Tldvu pév ody ixavds, by. 


2 Cf. infra on 574 ¢, pp. 346-347, note e. 
> As we say, ‘‘ Out of the frying-pan into the fire.” Cf. 
Anth. Pal. ix.17.5 éx mupos ws aivos ‘reces és PAdya, Theo- 
doret, Therap. iii. p. 773 xal rov Karvov Kara Thy wapotulav, ws 
Zocxe, piryovTes. cis a’Td 5) Td Top eurenrdxapev. See Otto, 
137; also Solon 7 (17) (Anth. Lyr., Bergk-Hiller, 9 in 
Edmonds, Greek Elegy and eee i, p. 122, Loeb Classical 
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begot and cherished and bred to greatness, and that in 
its weakness it tries to expel the stronger.” ‘‘ What 
do you mean?” said 1; “will the tyrant dare to use 
force against his father, and, if he does not yield, to 
strike him??” ‘‘ Yes,” he said, “‘ after he has once 
taken from him his arms.” ‘ A very parricide,” said I, 
“you make the tyrant out to be, and a cruel nurse 
of old age, and, as it seems, this is at last tyranny open 
and avowed, and, as the saying goes, the demos trying 
to escape the smoke of submission to the free would 
have plunged into the fire® of enslavement to slaves, 
and in exchange for that excessive and unseasonable 
liberty ¢ has clothed itself in the garb of the most cruel 
and bitter servile servitude.?”’ “‘ Yes indeed,” he said, 
“that is just what happens.” “‘ Well, then,” said I, 
“shall we not be fairly justified in saying that we 
have sufficiently described the transformation of a 
democracy into a tyranny and the nature of the 
tyranny itself?’ ‘‘ Quite sufficiently,” he said. 
Library) eis & povdpxov Siuos didpeln Sovdoctyny érecer, 
Herod. iii. 81 rupévvov t8pw petyorras dvdpas és Sijpwov 
dxo\dorov U8py receiv, and for the idea Epist. viii. 354 v. 

© Cf. Epist. viii. 354 v. 

# For the rhetorical style cf. Tim. 41 a Geol Gedv, Polit. 
303 c gogiordv cogiords, and the biblical expressions, God 
of Gods and Lord of Lords, ¢.g. Deut. x. 17, Ps. exxxvi. 2-3, 


Dan. xi. 36, Rev. xix. 16. Cf. Jebb on Soph. O.T. 1063 
Tptdovdos. 
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571 I. Adros 8% Aowrds, Fv 8 ey, 6 TupavKds 
dvip oxépacbar, wHs Te peOioratar ex SypoKxpa- 
~ re fa af , ? \ - ie 

TiKod, yevopevds Te Totds Tis €or Kal Tiva TpdzoV 
CA, OXov Haxdpiov. Aoures yap obv ere obtos, 
één. Otol” obv, Fv & eye, 6 7086 er; To 
motov; ‘To trav embupuay, olat Te Kat Goat etoty, 
od pot Soxodpev tKavas Sunphobac. TOUTOU 5 
B évdeas eyovros, doapeorépa cor % Sirnos od 
fntotpev. Odxotv, 4 8 ds, ér év cade’; Wdvu 
pev obv: Kat oxdzret y é év avrais Bovrojeat iSelv. 
govt bé Téde. TOV Hay dvayKaiwy pSovav TE Kat 
émBupia@v Soxodot Ties pot elvar mapdvopot, at 
xuBuvevovor pev eyytyveobat mavti, KoAaldpevat 
dé 5 bd TE TOV vO pcov rat Ta BedAriovenv emBupucdy 
peta Adyov eviewy pev avOpatwv 7 mavrdmacw 
dmadhdrrecbar } dAtyau DeizeoOar Kal dobeveis, 
C rév dé ioxuporepar Kal metous. Aéyers dé Kal 
ee épyn, tavtas; Tas mepl rov vmvov, fv 8 


év xadg M and almost all editions: ¢y«cad@ AFD, defended 
G Apelt, Berl. Phil. Woch. 1895, p. 965. 





9 For ev xad@ ef. Soph. El. 348, Eurip. Heracleid. 971, 
Aristoph. Eecl. 321, Thesm. 292. 

® Cf. on 558 pv. 

¢ For xodavéuevat cf. on 559 B, p. 293, note C. 

4 Of. Aristot. Hth. Nic. 1102 b 5 ff. 6 & dyaéds xal xaxds 
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I. ‘‘ There remains for consideration,” said I, “ the 
tyrannical man himself—the manner of his develop- 
ment out of the democratic type and his character and 
the quality of his life, whether wretched or happy.” 
“Why, yes, he still remains,” he said. “Do you 
know, then, what it is that I still miss?” ‘ What?” 
‘© In the matter of our desires I do not think we suffi- 
ciently distinguished their nature and number. And 
so long as hist is lacking our inquiry will lack clear- 
ness.”” ‘‘ Well,” said he, “‘ will our consideration of 
them not still be opportune??” “By allmeans. And 
observe what it is about them that I wish to consider. 
Itis this. Of our unnecessary pleasures? and appetites 
there are some lawless ones, I think, which probably 
are to be found in us all, but which, when controlled¢ 
by the laws and the better desires in alliance with 
reason, can in some men be altogether got rid of, 
or so nearly so that only a few weak ones remain, 
while in others the remnant is stronger and more 
numerous.’ ‘‘ What desires do you mean?”’ he said. 
“Those,” said I, “that are awakened in sleep? when 
Facora Scddnror xa’ trvor, etc.; also his Problem. 957 a 21 ff. 
Cic. De divin. i. 29 translates this passage. Cf. further 
Herod. vi. 107, Soph. 0.7. 981-982. 

Hazlitt writes “‘We are not hypocrites in our sleep,” 
a modern novelist, ‘‘ In sleep all barriers are down.” 

The Freudians have at last discovered Plato's anticipation 

| 
| 
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eye, eyerpopevas, étav TO per adAo Tijs poxiis 
«dn, doov AoytoTtKov Kal TLepov Kat pxov 
exeivou, TO dé Onpeadés Te Kal ayptov, q otTwy a 
pébns mAnobév, oxupta te Kal dmwodpevov Tov 
bnvev Cyrq tévar Kal dzommAdvar ta attod Hn: 
olof dr. mavta ev 7@ rovodtw TorALG Tovetv, ws 
amo mdons AeAvpevov te Kal dam Aayyiévov atoxv- 
vs Kal pporncews. unrpl Te ‘yap émuxetpelv 
D piyvucbas, ws oleran, obdey oxvel, GAAw Te 6TMOdY 
dvOpdrwv Kat Oedv Kal Onpiwy, puaupovetv re 
otwoby, Ppdparés Te améxecbat pndevos- Kat évi 
Adyw ote dvotas oddev eAAcize ovr’ dvavoxuvrias. 
"Ady béorara, | én, A€yers. “Orav bé ye, olan, 
Byres 7S eXn autos avTob ral oudpovens, Kat 
els TOv Umvov tn TO AoyroTLKOY pev eyeipas EavTOd 
Kat éoridcas Adywr Kaddv Kai oKépewy, «ls 
otrvotay aidtos adt® aduxdpevos, TO emibupytiKdy 
E8é pyre evdela Sods pyre mAnopovy, Smws av 


of their main thesis. Cf. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in 
Peace and War, p. 74: “It has been perhaps Freud’s most 
remarkable thesis that dreams are manifestations of this 
emergence of desires and memories from the unconscious 
into the conscious field.’’ ‘‘’The barriers of the Freudian 
unconscious are less tightly closed during sleep’ senten- 
tiously observes an eminent modern psychologist. Cf, 
Valentine, The New Psychology of the Unconscious, p. xiii. 
and ibid. p. 93: ‘Freud refers to Plato’s view that the 
virtuous man contents himself with dreaming that which the 
wicked man docs in actual life, but ] believe he nowhere shows 
a knowledge of the following passage in the Republic. . . .” 
Cf. ibid. p. 95: ‘‘ The germ of several aspects of the Freudian 
view of dreams, including the characteristic doctrine of the 
censor, was to be found in Plate. ‘The Freudian view 
becomes at once distinctly more respectable.” 
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the rest of the soul, the rational, gentle and dominant 
part, slumbers, but the beastly and savage part, re- 
plete with food and wine, gambols and, repelling 
sleep, endeavours to sally forth and satisfy its own 
instincts.* You are aware that in such case there is 
nothing it will not venture to undertake as being 
released from all sense of shame and all reason. It 
does not shrink from attempting to lie with a mother 
in fancy or with anyone else, man, god or brute. It 
is ready for any foul deed of blood; it abstains from no 
food, and, in a word, falls short of no extreme of folly ® 
and shamelessness.”’ ‘‘ Most true,” he said. “ But 
when, I suppose, a man’s condition is healthy and 
sober, and he goes to sleep after arousing his rational 
part and entertaining it with fair words and thoughts, 
and attaining to clear self-consciousness, while he has 
neither starved nor indulged to repletion his appeti- 


Many of the ancients, like some superstitious moderns, ex- 
alted the unconscious which reveals itself in dreams, and 
made it the source of prophecy. Cf. commentators on 
Aesch. Eumen. 104, Pindar, fr. 131 (96) Loeb, p. 589: 
ebder 5€ rpacadvTwr pedewy, arap ebddvrecaw év odXots dveipas 
wee téprvwy épéproacary yarer&v re xpiow, “but it 
sleepeth while the limbs are active; yet to them that sleep, 
in many a dream it giveth presage of a decision of things 
deliglitful or doleful.” + (Sandys, Loeb tr.) Cf. Pausan. 
ix. 23, Cic. De div. i. 30, Sir Thomas Browne, Religio 
Medici, pp. 105-107 (ed. J. A. Symonds). Plato did not 
share these superstitions. Cf. the irony of Tim. 71 p-e:, 
and my review of Stewart’s “ Myths of Plato,’ Journal 
of Philos. Psychol. and Scientific Methods, vol. iii., 1906, 
pp. 495-498. 

* The Greeks had no good word for instinct, but there are 
passages in Plato where this translation is justified by the 
context for 480s, picts and such words. 

® For the idiom otdév édXeire cf. Soph. Trach. 90, Demosth. 
liv. 34. Cf. also 602 p and on 533 a, p. 200, note 6. 
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572 Koyen Oy Kal pen Tmapexyn BépuBov TO Bedriory | 
xatpov  Avmovpevov, add’ eG atro Kab? avira 
peovov Kabapov oxomrety Kat dpéyecdai Tov kat 
aiobdveaBar é py older, 7 Tt Tov yeyovorov 7 
évrwy 7 Kal _beMdrrev, doatrus dé Kal 70 
Dupoedes mpatvas Kal poy teow eis Spyds eABeov 
KEKWTILEVY) TO Supe xabevdn, aan jouxdoas pev 
Te) Svo «ion, TO Tpirov dé Kunoas, ev @ 70 ppovely 
éyylyverat, oUTws dvarravnrar, olo®” Sr ris T 
adn betas ev TO Toudry padora amrerat Kal 
B jauora Tapdvojot TOTE at opets pavrdlovray TOY 
evuTTviewy. Ilavrehds pev obdv, édbn, ofwat obrus. 
Tatra pév toivuv éni mAéov eb Onpev eimety* O de 
BovAdcueba yaar, 708’ éotiv, ws dpa Sewdv Te Kab 
ayptov Kal dvopov emBumray <l8os éxdore éveort, 
kal wdvu Soxotow ypdv évios perpio etvas: 
tobro 5€¢ dpa ev rots Umvos ytyverar evdydov. et 
ody ti Soxd A€yew Kat Evyywpeis, dOper. “ANA 
Svyxwpo. 

* Cf. Browning, Bishop Blougram’ s Apology, “ And body 
gets its sop and holds its noise.” 

Plato was no ascetic, as some have inferred from passages 
in the Republic, Laws, Gorgias, and Phaedo. Cf. Herbert 
L. Stewart, “ Was Plato an Ascetic?” Philos. Rev., 1915, 
pp. 603-613; Dean Inge, Christian Ethics, p. 90: ‘*’The 
asceticism of the true Platonist has always been sane and 
moderate; the hallmark of Platonism is a combination of 
self-restraint and simplicity with humanism.” 

> Of. Ephesians iv. 26 “Let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath.”’ 

© év 7G rowirw: ef. 382 B, 465 a, 470 c, 492 c, 590 a, 
Lysis 212 c, Laws 625 p. 

/ 4 This sentence contains 129 words. George Moore says, 


‘“*Pater’s complaint that Plato’s sentences are long may be 
regarded as Pater’s single excursion into humour.’’ But 
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tive part, so that it may be lulled to sleep * and not 
disturb the better part by its pleasure or pain, but 
may suffer that in isolated purity to examine and 
reach out towards and apprehend some of the things 
unknown to it, past, present or future ; and when he 
has in like manner tamed his passionate part, and 
does not after a quarrel fall asleep? with anger still 
awake within him, but if he has thus quieted the 
two elements in his soul and quickened the third, in 
which reason resides, and so goes to his rest, you are 
aware that in such case‘¢ he is most likely to apprehend 
truth, and the visions of his dreams are least likely 
to be lawless.”’¢ “I certainly think so,” he said. 
“This description has carried us too far,’ but the point 
that we have to notice is this, that in fact there 
exists in every one of us, even in some reputed most 
respectable,’ a terrible, fierce and lawless brood of 
desires, which it seems are revealed in our sleep. 
Consider, then, whether there is anything in what I 
say, and whether you admit it.” ‘‘ Well, I do.” 
Pater is in fact justifying his own long sentences by Plato’s 
example. He calls this passage Plato's evening prayer. 

¢ Plato always returns to the point after a digression. | 
Cf. 543 c, 471 c, 544 8, 568 D, 588 B, Phaedo 78 8, Theaet. 
177 c, Protag. 359 a, Crat. 438 a, Polit. 287 a-s, 263 c, 
302 B, Laws 682 £, 697 c, $6£c, and many other passages. 
Cf. also Lysias ii. 61 a\N& zabra wey éf4x8qv, Demosth. 
De cor. 211, Aristot. De an. 403 b 16, also p. 193, note i, 
and Plato’s carefulness in keeping to the point under dis- 
cussion in 353. c, Theaet. 182 c, 206 c, Meno 93 a-B, Gorg. 
479 p-r£, 459 c-p, ete. 
~ 1? For the irony of the expression cf. Laws 633 v, Aesch. 
Eumen. 373, and for the thought Othello nt. iii, 138: 


who has a breast so pure 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets and law-days, and in session sit 
3 With meditations lawful? 
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Il. Tov rotvyy Syporucdv dvapvijoOnre ofov 
édapev elvar. wu dé mov yeyorars ék véov imo 
PEsarg marpl TeBpapycevos, Tas Xpypearvorucds 
emOupias TydveTe povas, tas dé pay avayKatous, 
GAAG maduds Te Kat caMwmopod eveka yuyvo- 
pévas, arysalovre. 4 yap; Nai. Uvyyevopevos 
d€ Kopibotépous dvd paar kat peaTots ov dpe 
SujABoptev emiBupiey, Oppijoas «is _SBpw Te méoay 
Kal TO éxelvwy eldos picet THs TOD TaTpOs peur 
Aias, ddaw b€ Tov SvadBerpovrev Bedrin exw, 
deydprevos dpporépwoe Karéorn eis pecov dyupotv 
Tol Tporow, Kal peTpiws Sys as pero, EKAOTWY 
drrodavwrv ore dveAevOepov ovre Tapdvopov Biov 
oA, Sqprorucos é€ dAcyapxeKod yeyoves. "Hy yap, ; 
épn, rat éorw airy 7 $0£a mept TOV Towobrov. 
Ges roivev, Fv 8 eya, wddw tod rovovrov 757 
mpeaButépov yeyovdtos véov viov ev Tots TovTou 
ad 70ea TeOpappevov. TiOnur. Tider roivev kat 
7a adTad exelva nepi adbtov yuyvopeva, amep Kal 
mept Tov maTépa avTobd, ayopevdv te eis macav 
Tapavopiav, dvoualopevyy 8 tro tay dydvTwv 
cdevbepiay dmacav, Bonfotvrd te tais év péow 
tadrats éemOvpiaus marépa Te Kal Tovs _GAdous 
oiketous, Tous Ss ab mapaBonBobvras- érav a 
éAriowow ob dewol pdyou Te Kal TupavvoTrovot 
obra. py ddAAws Tov véov KabéEew, Epwrd Twa 
adt@ pnyavwpévovs eutovfoat mpooraéTyy TOV 





@ Cf. 559 vf. 

> els uécov: of. p. 249, note f. 

© Tronical 64. See p. 300, note a. Cf. modern satire on 
“moderate ”’ drinking and ‘‘ moderate ”’ preparedness. q 
4 ws ge7o is another ironical formula like iva 5%, ws dpa, ete. 
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II. ‘‘ Now reeall ¢ our characterization of the demo- 
cratic man. His development was determined by 
his education from youth under a thrifty father who 
approved only the acquisitive appetites and dis- 
approved the unnecessary ones whose object is enter- 
tainment and display. Is not that so?” ‘‘ Yes.” 
“ And by association with more sophisticated men, 
teeming with the appetites we have just described, 
he is impelled towards every form of insolence and 
outrage, and to the adoption of their way of life by 
his hatred of his father’s niggardliness. But since 
his nature is better than that of his corrupters, being 
drawn both ways he settles down in a compromise ® 
between the two tendencies, and indulging and en- 
joying each in moderation, forsooth,¢ as he supposes,? 
he lives what he deems a life that is neither illiberal 
hor lawless, now transformed from an oligarch to a 
democrat.” ‘“‘ That was and is our belief about this 
type.” “‘ Assume,’ then, again,” said I, “ that such a 
man when he is older has ason bred in turn/in his ways 
of life.” ‘Iso assume.” “‘ And suppose the experi- 
ence of his father to be repeated in his case. He is 
drawn toward utter lawlessness, which is called by 
his seducers complete freedom. His father and his 
otherkin lend support to’ these eompromise appetites 
while the others lend theirs to the opposite group. 
And when these dread magi* and king-makers come 
to realize that they have no hope of controlling the 
youth in any other way, they contrive to engender in 

* eés: of. Theaet. 191 c, Phileb. 33 v. 

! This is the aé of the succession of the generations. Cf. 
p. 247, note f. 

9 Cf. 559 E. 

* An overlooked reference to the Magi who set up the 
false Smerdis. Cf. Herod. iii. 61 ff. 
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573 dpyav Kal Ta. eroua Sravepopeven embody, 
Umdmrepov Kal péyav xnpiiva Twa. i TU dAdo otet 
elvar Tov TAY ToLloUTwWY eEpwra; Odder € eywye, 1 
8° ds, GAN’ 7 rodTo. Odxodv Srav mepi adrov 
BopBotoac at dAAae emiBupiar, Ouptaparev TE 
yépovoat Kat dpe Kal orepdvery Kal otywy Kal 
Tay ev Tais TovavTaus ovvovatats 7ovav ave- 
pevev, emi 76 éoxarov avfovcat Te Kal tpédovoat 
méfov Kévtpov euToujowar TD Kagive, Tore 87 

B dopudopetrat Te w770 pavias Kat otorpé odtos 6 
mpoorarns Ths puxiis, kat édy Twas ev aire ddgas 
7 emBupias AaBy movoupevas xpnoras Kal eru 
emravoxvopevas, amoxretver te Kal ew @Oet map’ 
abrod, ews ay xabiipy awdpoctvys, pavias® dé 
aAnpwon émaxrod. IlavteA@s, &6n, TupavviKod 
dvdpos Agyeus yéveow. “Ap” oor, a d eye, Kal 7d 
mddat dia TO ToLOUTOY TUpavvos 6 “Epos Adyerars 
Kwdvvedver, en. OdKobr, @ ire, elroy, kal 

ee avyp TuparveKdy Tt Ppovnye. boxer; 
"Tove yap. Kat pi 6 ye pawopevos Kat b7r0~ 
KeKunKers od judvov avO parry dA Kat Gedy 
emixetpel te Kal €Amiler Suvatds elvar ape. 


Kat pad’, édy. Tupavrrxds dé, fv 8 eyo, & 
larnA: }7i FDM. 2 uavias FD: cal pavlas AM. 





2 Cf. Symp. 205 v. 

4 mpoordrny : : cf. 562 pv and 565 c-p. 

© For 7a droma cf. 552 8, Symp. 200 p and x, and Horace, 
Odes i. 31. 17 “ frui paratis.” 

¢ Of, Ale. T. 135 E épwra vrérrepov and the fragment of 
Eubulus (fr. 41, Kock ii. p. 178): 


tis fv 6 ypawas mpOros avOpwrwy dpa 
h xnpordacricas "Epw0’ brdrrepovs 
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hissoul a ruling passion ¢ to be the protector? of hisidle 
and prodigal¢ appetites, a monstrous winged? drone. 
Or do you think the spirit of desire in such men is 
aught else?’’ ‘‘ Nothing but that,” he said. ‘“‘ And 
when the other appetites, buzzing * about it, replete 
with incense and myrrh and chaplets and wine, and 
the pleasures that are released in such revelries, mag- 
nifying and fostering it to the utmost, awaken in the 
drone the sting of unsatisfied yearnings,’ why then 
this protector of the soul has madness for his body- 
guard and runs amuck,’ and if it finds in the man any 
opinions or appetites accounted” worthy and still 
capable of shame, it slays them and thrusts them forth 
until it purges * him of sobriety, and fills and infects 
him with frenzy brought in from outside’? “A 
perfect description,” he said, “of the generation of the 
tyrannical man.” “ And is not this analogy, ” said I, 
“the reason why Love has long since been called a 
tyrant®?” ‘‘That may well be,” he said. ‘‘ And does 
not a drunken man,’ my friend,” I said. ‘‘ have some- 
thing of this tyrannical temper?” “ Yes, he has.” 
“ And again the madman, the deranged man, attempts 
and expects to rule over not only menbut gods.” “Yes 
indeed, he does,” he said. ‘‘ Then a man becomes 


C ae 564 D. 

1 Cf. Phaedrus 253 ¥. 

9 Yor olorpé cf. Phaedr. 240 v. 

’ For rowvyévas in this sense ef. 538 c, 498 a, 574 v. 

> Cf. on 560 v, p. 299, note c. 

4 éwaxrod: cf. 405 B, Pindar, Pyth. vi. 10, Aesch. Seven 
against Thebes 583. Soph. Trach. 259. 

* Cf. 573 pv, Enrip. ase 538, Andromeda, fr. 136 
(Nauck) e&v riparve . . . “Epws, and What Plato Said, 
p. 546 on Symp. 197 3. 

' For drunkenness as a tyrannical mood cf. Laws 649 n, 
6718, Phaedr. 238 B. 
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an 


Saydree, aviyp dxpiBds yiyveras, drav H poet i] 
emiTndedpaow Hh apeotépots peDvorixds Te Kal 
epwrtkds Kal pedayxyoduKds yérntar. IavredAds 
pev ovv. 
é ta e ww or ‘ ~ 
III. Déyverar pév, as Eouxev, odtw Kal to.otros 
>’ ta lol A a ~ A ~ C4 ” 
avyp: CA 5é 84 mw&s; To trav maldvrwr, edn, 
in . a) ar ees 2 so > 
rotTo ad Kat euol epets. Adyw 8, edn. ofpar 
yap TO peta Toro éopral ylyvovtar map’ adrois 
al A nw ~ 
Kai K@pow Kal OdAewe Kat ératpar Kal 74 ToLwabra, 
mavra, wv av "Epws tupavvos évdov oikay S1a- 
fol 4 ~ ~ Aca > - La 
KuBepra 7a THs Yuyis dmavra. "Avdynn, édn. 
- > a > AA \ \ 8 of , 
Ap’ otv ob moAdal Kai dewvai wapaBAacrdvovcw 
emtOupiat Huépas Te Kal vuKTos exdaTys, ToAADY 
, = a A ” > , 
Seduevar; TLoAAat pévrot. Tayd dpa dvadicxov- 
oe, > , ~ ‘| wv 4 A 
Tat, edv Ties Wor mpdcoda. Ids 8 ot; Kai pera 
tobro 57 Savercopot Kal tHs ovdcias mapaipécets. 
Ti pyv; “Otay 8é 84 adver’ émdeizyn, dpa otk 
é a. 
avayKn pev tas eémibupias Body muxvds te Kat 
aofodpas evveveorrevpévas, Tos 8° womep td 
Kevtpwy éAavvopevous TOV Te GAwy émibupicdv 
kat Svadepov7ms ta abrob Tob epwros, mdcaus Tals 
aAAats aorep Sopupdpors Hyoupevov, olotpay Kal 
oxomely, Tis Tu exer, Ov Suvarov adehécban a amati- 
cavra 7 Biaodpevoy ; Ugodpa y’, €bn. “Avayxaiov 
39 mavraydbev dépew,  peyddats wdtot re Kal 





* Of. Adam ad loc., who insists it means his origin as well 
as that of others, and says his character is still to be 
described. But it has been in c and before. 

> Of. Phileb. 25 n and perhaps Rep. 427 © with 449 p, 
Theslight jestis a commonplace to-day. Wilamowitz, Platon, 
ii. p. 351, says it is a fragment of an elegy. He forgets the 
Philebus. 
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tyrannical in the full sense of the word, my friend,” 
I said, ‘‘ when either by nature or by habits or by 
both he has become even as the drunken, the erotic, 
the maniaca].”’ “‘ Assuredly.” 

III. ‘‘ Such, it seems, is his origin and character,? 
but what is his manner of life?” “‘ As the wits say, 
you shall tell me.®” “I do,” Isaid; ‘‘for,I take it, 
next there are among them feasts and carousals and 
revellings and courtesans © and all the doings of those 
whose @ souls are entirely swayed ¢ by the indwelling 
tyrant Eros.” ‘Inevitably,’ he said. “ And do not 
many and dread appetites shoot up beside this master 
passion every day and night in need of many things ? ” 
““ Many indeed.”’ “ And so any revenues there may 
be are quickly expended.” ‘Of course.” ‘‘ And 
after this there are borrowings and levyings’ upon 
the estate?”’ ‘Of course.” ‘‘ And when all these 
resources fail, must there not come a cry from the 
frequent and fierce nestlings 2 of desire hatched in his 
soul, and must not such men, urged, as it were by 
goads, by the other desires, and especially by the 
ruling passion itself as captain of their bodyguard— 
to keep up the figure—must they not run wild and 
look to see who has aught that can be taken from 
him by deceit or violence? ’’ “ Most certainly.” 
“And so he is compelled to sweep it in from every 


¢ Cf. Vol. I. p. 160, note a, on 373 4. Emendations are 
superfluous. 

4 dv dv: of. 441 v-E brov, etc., 583 a év G, and my review 
of Jowett and Campbell, 4.J.P. xvi. p. 237. 

¢ Cf. Phaedr. 238 p-c. 

f For rapatpécets cf. Thue. i. 122. 1, Aristot. Pol. 1311 a 12, 
1315 a 38. 

9 évveveorrevpévas: ef. Ale. I. 135 £, Laws 176 a, 949 c, 
Aristoph. Birds 699, 1108. 
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ddvvats Suvexeobar. “Avayratov. "Ap’ ob, aomep 
ai év avr@ Hoovat | emupeyvopevat TO dpxateov 
mA€ov elyov Kal Ta éxetveov adnpobvro, otrw aut 
abros d&iwoe. vewrepos wv matpds Te Kal pnTpos 
mA€ov éxew Kal ddaipeicba, dav 76 adtot pépos 
dvahdon, aroverdpevos tav tatpmwv; “AAG 
Tt Lames edn. “Av 6é 5) auTo@ ra erurpemewouw, 
dp’ od 70 pev mpairov emxetpot dv KAémrew Kat 
amatav robs yovéas; Idvrws. ‘Omdre 8€ py) 
duvaito, dprdlou dv Kal Budlouro peta tobT0; 
Ofna, edn. "Avrexopiéveov 57) Kat axopevwy, @ 
Gavpdove, yépovros Te Kal ypaos, ap evAaBn bein 
av Kal peioarro pe rt Spadoa TOV  TUPAVVUREY 3 Ov 
mavy, 4 8 és, eye Gapp& mept Tav yovewy Tob 
Tovodrou. "AM, @ "Adcipavre, mpos Atds, € evexa 
vewort pidns Kat ob dvayKaias éraipas yeyovulas 
THY mada pidny Kal dvaykatav enrépa, 7 évea. 
copatov vewoti pirov yeyovoros ovK dvayKatov TOV 
dwpov te Kal dvayKaiov mpeoBdrny matépa Kat 
trav dhidwy apyadtatov Soxel dv aot 6 ToLostos 
mAnyats Te dotvat Kal KaTtadovAwoacGat av adbrods 
on éxetvots, el els THY abriy oikiay dydyouTo; 
Nat pd A’, q 8 és. Xpd8pa ve, jaxdptor, qv & 
eva, doucev elvae To TUpAVVUKoY viov rexely. Idvy 
y , én. Te § > OTav 87 Ta maTpos Kal penTpos 





a Cf. Aesch. Lumen. 554. 

> Cf. Gorg, 494 4 9 Tas éoxdras AuTotro NUmas, 

© Cf. Vol. I. S49 w f. 

4 The word dvayxatay means both “necessary”? and 
“akin.’ Cf. Eurip. Androm. 671 toatra Adoxes rods 
dvaryKxaious pidous, 

¢ For the idiom mAnyais .. . dodvar cf. Phaedr. 254 & 
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source? or else be afflicted with great travail and 
pain.2”’ “Heis.” “ And just as the new, upspringing 
pleasures in him got the better of the original passions 
of his soul and robbed them, so he himself, though 
younger, will claim the right to get the better® of his 
father and mother, and, after spending his own share, 
to seize and convert to his own use a portion of his 
father’s estate.” ‘‘Of course,” he said, ‘‘ what 
else?”’ “‘ And if they resist him, would he not at 
first attempt to rob and steal from his parents and 
deceive them?” “ Certainly.” “ And if he failed 
in that, would he not next seize it by force?” “I 
think so,”’ he said. “ And then, good sir, if the old 
man and the old woman clung to it and resisted him, 
would he be careful to refrain from the acts of a 
tyrant?” “I am not without my fears,” he said, 
“* for the parents ofsuchaone.” “‘ Nay ; Adeuantas, 
in heaven’s name, do you suppose that, for the sake 
of a newly found belle amie bound to him by no neces- 
sary tie, such a one would strike the dear mother, his 
by necessity? and from his birth? Or for the sake of 
a blooming new-found bel ami, not necessary to his 
life, he would rain blows¢ upon the aged father past 
his prime, closest of his kin and oldest of his friends ? 
And would he subject them to those new favourites 
if he brought them under the same roof?” “‘ Yes, 
by Zeus,” he said. “‘ A most blessed lot it seems to 
be,” said I, “ to be the parent ofa tyrant son.” “It 
does indeed! he said. “ And again, when the re- 
sources of his father and mother are exhausted’ and 


bddvacs ESwxey with Thompson’s note. Cf. 566 c @avdry 
déGora:. For striking his father cf. supra 569 3, Lavs 
880 £ ff., Aristoph. Clouds 1375 ff., 1421 ff. 

§ For éireirg cf. 568 £, 573 EL 
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D émdreirn rov towtrov, moAd Sé Sy Evverdeypevov 
ev atT@ 9 70 Ta&v HSovadv optvos, od mpatov pev 
oikias twos éddibera toixyou 7 Twos ope voKTwp 
idvros Tob ipariov, pera S€ tadra tepov m1 vew- 
Kopyae; Kat év todrots 81) maow, ds mada elye 
ddfas é€k mavdds mept Kad@v re Kal alcypdv, ras 
Sixaias movoupevas, ai vewort ex Sovdcias Acdv- 
pévat, Sopudopodcar tov épwra, Kparycovot per’ 
exeivov, at mpdtepov pev dvap éAvovto ev trvw, 

E6re Hv adbros Ere brrd vdpots Te Kal maTpi SnpoKxpa- 
Tovpevos €v éavt@: Tupavvevbeis S€ dad epwros, 
olos dAvydKis eylyvero dvap, Umap rowibros det 
yevdpevos, ovte Tivos ddvov Sewod addterat ore 

575 Bpdpatos ovr epyov, dAda tupavikds ev adT@ 6 
épus é€v maon avapxia Kat dvopia Cdv, dre adres 
@v pdvapxyos, Tov éxyovTd Te abtov worep mdAw 
afer éni waoav TéApav, d0ev adrov Te Kal TOV Tepi 
adrov OdpuBov Opdber, tov pev EEwlev ciaedAyrvOdra 
amo Kakhs outdias, Tov 8 evdo0ev ba Tav adtdv 
tTpomwv Kat éavtot davefdvra Kat éAcvbepwOévra. 
i otx odros 6 Bios Tob roovrov; Odzos pév ody, 
éfn. Kat dv pe ye, qv do” éyw, ddtyou of Towotroe 
Bey adder dor Kal ro GAAo Aibos owdpovy, 





2 Cf. Meno 72 a, Cratyl. 401 8, Blaydes on Aristoph. 
Clouds 297. 

>» He becomes a rotywptyos or a Awmodirys (Aristoph. 
Frogs 172-173, Birds 497, Clouds 1327). Cf. 575 3, Laws 
831 5. 

* vyewkopjoet is an ironical litotes. So é¢dwerac in the pre- 
ceding line. 

@ For ocounévas ef. 573 2. For the thought cf. 538 c. 
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fail such a one, and the swarm @ of pleasures collected 
in his soul is grown great, will he not first lay hands 

on the wall® of someone’s house or the cloak of some- 
one who walks late at night, and thereafter he will 
make a clean sweep® of some temple, and in all these 
actions the beliefs which he held from boyhood about 
the honourable and the base, the opinions accounted 
just,? will be overmastered by the opinions newly 
emancipated¢ and released, which, serving as body- 
guards of the ruling passion, will prevail in alliance 
with it—I mean the opinions that formerly were 
freed from restraint in sleep, when, being still under 
the control of his father and the laws, he maintained 
the democratic constitution in his soul. But now, 
when under the tyranny of his ruling passion, he is 
continuously and in waking hours what he rarely 
became in sleep, and he will refrain from no atrocity 
of murder nor from any food or deed, but the passion 
that dwells in him as a tyrant will live in utmost 
anarchy and lawlessness, and, since it is itself sole 
autocrat, will urge the polity,f so to speak, of him in 
whom it dwells’ to dare anything and everything in 
order to find support for himself and the hubbub of 
his henchmen,” in part introduced from outside by 
evil associations, and in part released and liberated 
within by the same habits of life as his. Is not this 
the life ofsuchaone?”’ “ Itisthis,” hesaid. ‘‘ And 
if,’ I said, ‘‘ there are only a few of this kind in a city, 
and the others, the multitude as a whole, are sober- 

* Cf. 567 FE. 

’ Cf. on 591. 

9 roy Exovra: ef, Phaedr. 239 c, Laws 837 3B, Soph. 
Antig. 790 and also Rep. 610 c and E. 


* For the tyrant’s companions cf. Newman, i. p. 274, 
note 1. 
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eEedOdvres adddov twa Sopudopotor répavvov 7 
pio80d émixovpodow, eav mov mércpos 7° éav & 
ev eipyvyn te kal jovyia yévwrrat, adtod 81 ev TH 
more. Kaka Spdor opixpa woddd. Td rota 87) 
A€yers; Ola KAéarover, Towywpvxotcr, Badavtwo- 
Topovet, Awnmodutoiaw, tepoovdotow, avdpazo- 
dilovras: gore 8° dre avxogavrotow, éav Suvarot 
dot éyew, Kat spevdopuaprupodar Kat Swpodo- 
Kobow. Dpuuxpd y, én, KOKA Aeyets, éav dXiyou, 
dow of towidro. Ta yap opuKpd, qv & eye, mpos 
Ta peydra opuKpa éort, Kai tadta 51) mavTa mpos 
TUpavvov movynpia te Kal dOddrnT. mdAEws, 7d 
Acydpevor, 038 ixtap Padre. Stay yap 81)'moAAol 
év méAer yevwvrat of Totodroe Kal dAdow ot Evv- 
emopuevot adtots, Kal aicbuvrat éavtdy 16 mARO0s, 
Tore odTol elow of Tov TUpavvov yeryavrTes pETa 
Srjuov avoias éxeivov, ds av abtav padora adbtos 
ev atT@ péyraTov Kal mAclorov év TH Puy tUpav- 
vov éxyn. Hixétws y’, edn: tupavvixwratos yap 
dv ein. Odxoty édv pev exdvres treixwaw: édv 
Sé put) emutpéern 4 adds, Momep TéTe uNTépa Kal 
matépa éxddalev, ovtw mdAw THv maTpida, édv 
olds 7 qs KoAdceTat emrevaayoevos véous €éTatpous, 
Kal bad todtois $1) SovAedoveay tiv médar Pidnv 





@ Cf. the similar lists of crimes in Gorg. 508 ©, Xen. Mem. 
i. 2. 62. 

> So Shaw and other moderns argue in a somewhat 
different tone that crimes of this sort are an unimportang 
matier. 
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minded, the few go forth into exile and serve some 
tyrant elsewhere as bodyguard or become mercen- 
aries in any war there may be. But if they spring up 
in time of peace and tranquillity they stay right there 
in the city and effect many small evils.” “ What 
kind of evils do you mean?” “ Oh, they just steal, 
break into houses, cut purses, strip men of their gar- 
ments, plunder temples, and kidnap.? and if they are 
fluent speakers they become sycophants and bear 
false witness and take bribes.’’ ‘“‘ Yes, small evils 
indeed,®”’ he said. “if the men of this sort are few.” 
“Why, yes,” I said, ‘for small evils are relatively 
small compared with great, and in respect of the 
corruption and misery of a state all of them 
together, as the saying goes, don’t come within hail ¢ 
of the mischief done by a tyrant. For when men 
of this sort and their followers become numerous in a 
state and realize their numbers, then it is they who. 
in conjunction with the folly of the people, create a 
tyrant out of that one of them who has the greatest 
and mightiest tyrant in his own soul.’”’ “‘ Naturally,” 
he said, “for he would be the most tyrannical.” 
“Then if the people yield willingly—’tis well,? but if 
the city resists him, then, just as in the previous case 
the man chastized his mother and his father, so now in 
turn will he chastize his fatherland if he can, bringing 
in new boon companions beneath whose sway he 
will hold and keep enslaved his once dear mother- 


© od’ Ikrap Bdd\\ec was proverbial, ‘‘ doesn’t strike near,” 
“doesn't come within range.” Cf. Aelian, Vwd. xv. 29. 
Cf. also ové’ éyyis, Symp. 198 3, 221 p, Herod. ii. 121, 
Demosth. De cor. 97. 

# In the Greek the apodosis is suppressed. Cf. Protag. 
325 p. Adam refers to Herwerden, Mn. xix. pp. 338 f. 
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Opeifer Kal touTo 87 76 TéAos & dy ein THs emiBupias 
E rod rovovtou dv8pds. Todro, 7 9 8 os, mavrdTaat 
ye. OdKodv, 7 my d° ey, odrot ye rovoibe yiyvovrat 
‘sie Kat amply dpxew: mp@Tov jev ols a av uvdow, 
7 “‘KoAaéw éavtéy Euvovtes Kal may érotpous . 
576 Urmpereiv, 7 édv Tov Tt SéwvTat, avdrol diomregsv- 
TES, TaVTA OXHLATA ToAUaVTES ToLElY Us OtKeEtoL, 
Sampagdpevor dé dAddtpio1; Kal opddpa ye. 
"Ep mavTt dpa TH Bip C&ou pido péev oddémore 
oddevi, det 3é Tov deomdlovres 7 SouAevorres 
dary, eAcevdepias dé Kal didias dAn bods Tupavvirt) 
duats det dyevoros. Idve ev ody. "Ap odv 
otK dpbds av tods Totovrous dmiorous xadotpev; 
las 3° ob; Kal pj ddixous ye ds oldv re 
B pddora, clrrep opbads ev Tots mpdabev chporo- 
yygopev mept dixatoovyys, oldv éaTw. "AMA ne 
y] 8° és, opbas ye. Kedararwodpeba toivey, nv 
eyo, TOV xdxcatov. éott S€ mov, olov dvap be- 
HADopEV, Os av Urap Tovobros a Tlavu pev oop. 
Odxodv obTos ylyvera, os ay TupavixTatos 
duce. Ov povapyyjon, Kat dow dv mAeiw xpovov év 
Tupavvidt Big, TocoUT@ BaNov Towodros. *Avay- 
Kn, &bn SvadeEdpevos tov Adyov 6 TAavcuv. 


pytpidsa Te, Kpijres pao, Kal marpida os Te Kal 
q 





9 So also the Hindus of Bengal, The Nation, July 13, 1911, 
p. 28. Cf. Isoc, iv. 25 warplda xat mnrépa, Lysias il. 18 
untépa Kai warpida, Plut. 792 © (An seni resp.) 4 dé warpis 
kal wnrpis ws Kpijres xadodor. Cf. Vol. I. p. 303, note e, on 
414 B, Menex. 239 a, 

> Cf. the accidental coincidence of Swinburne’s refrain, 
“This is the end of every man’s desire” (Ballad of Burdens). 

© brorecévres: cf. on 494 c broxeicovrat, 

4 ¢xipara was often used for the figures of dancing. Cf. 
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land®—as the Cretans name her—and fatherland. 
And this would be the end of such a man’s desire.?”’ 
* Yes,” he said, “ this, just this.” “‘ Then,” said I, 
“ig not this the character of such men in private life 
and before they rule the state : to begin with they 
associate with flatterers, who are ready to do anything 
to serve them, or, if they themselves want something, 
they themselves fawn’ and shrink from no contortion? 
or abasement in protest of their friendship, though, 
once the object gained, they sing another tune.?”’ 
“Yes indeed,” he said. ‘‘ Throughout their lives, 
then, they never know what it is to be the friends of 
anybody. They are always either masters or slaves, 
but the tyrannical nature never tastes freedom or 
true friendship.” ‘‘ Quite so.” “ May we not 
rightly call such men faithless??” “ Of course.” 
“ Yes, and unjust to the last degree, if we were right in 
our previous agreement about the nature of justice.” 
“But surely,” he said, “ we were right.” ‘‘ Let us 
sum up,’ then,” said I, “the most evil type of man. 
He is, I presume, the man who, in his waking hours, 
has the qualities we found in his dreamstate.”’ “ Quite 
so.” ‘‘ And he is developed from the man who, being 
by nature most of a tyrant, achieves sole power, and 
the longer he lives as an actual tyrant the stronger 
this quality becomes.”’ “ Inevitably,” said Glaucon, 
taking up the argument. 


Lavs 669 pv, Aristoph. Peace 323, Xen. Symp. 7. 5, Eurip, 
Cyclops 221. soc. Antid. 183 uses it of gymnastics. 

© Cf. Phaedr. 241 a GAXos yeyorws, Demosth. xxxiv. 13 
repos dn . . . Kat obx 6 adrés. 
> f Of, Lucian, Nigrinus 15 dyevoros pév éXevdeplas, dweiparos 
6é wappnoias, Aristot. Eth. Vic. 1176 b 19. 1179 b 15. 

9 Cf. Laws 730 c, 705 a. 

4 Cf. Phaedr. 239 p &v xefddacov. 
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IV. *Ap’ odv, Av 8? eyd, 6s dv daivnrat movn- 
rs \ > cA i. ¥ a an 
C potatos, kat abAuéstaros davioerat; Kal ds av 
mAciotov xpévov Kal paAvora. Tupavvedon, uddAord 
Te Kal mAclorov xpdvoy ToLobTos yeyovws TH dAn- 
Bela; tots 5é moAXots odd Kat Soxet. *Avayxn, 
édn, Taira yotv otrws éxew. “Ado te ody, Fv 
8 éyw, 6 ye Tupavixes KaTd THY Tupavvovpévnv 
moAw av ein dpordTytt, SnwotiKds S€ Kata Syyo- 
4 ‘ ew. Acs ts t4 > 
Kpatoupevyy, kal of dAAot odrws; Tt piv; Odx- 
adv, 6 Tt TOALs pds TOAW GpeTH Kal eddatpovia, 
D roivo Kai dvnp mpds dvdpa; lds yap ob; Ti 
ody aperh Tupavvovpéeryn mdAIs mpds Bacievoperyy, 
o A nw , ~ > ‘4 mw 
olay 76 ap@tov dSinAopev; Way rodvavriov, edn: 
) bev yap apiorn, 7 Sé KakioTn. Ovx épyoopat, 
¢ 7 fe ~ 7 > ? 3 
elrov, dmotépay Ayes: SHAov yap: GA ed- 
rd Ya 2 /, € td a“ ” 
Satpovias te ad Kal dOAdryTOs WoadTws 7 dhAws 
Kpivets; Kal py exmAntrapeba. mpds tov TUpavvoy 
7 ” , > ” 27 \ 
éva Ovta Brémovres, pnd” et twes OAlyou Tepl 
> ~ * ? € A a ‘ / > ld 
éxetvov, GAN ws xpi) GAnv THY méAWw eiceAPsvras 
E Qedcacba, Karadvvres eis dmacav Kat (Sdvres 
> n 
ottw 8&dé£av darodavapeba. “AA splds, édy, 
mpokadre: kal SijAov mavri, tt Tuparvoupevns pev 
’ ” 2 ar , r t Se > 
obk éorw aOdAwrépa, Bacidevoperns 8 ovdK 





® Cf. Gorgias 473 c-E. 

> Cf, the defiance of 473 a and 579 D Kay el ph rw doxel, 
Phaedr. 277 © ob8€ Qv 6 was bydos abrd érawvéon, and Phileb. 
67 2, also Gorg. 473 © *“‘ you say what nobody else would 
say,” and perhaps 500 pb diafory 8 év wot wordy. Cf. 
Schopenhauer’s “The public has a great many bees in its 
bonnet.” 
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IV. “ And shall we find,” said I, “ that the man 
who is shown to be the most evil will also be the most 
miserable, and the man who is most of a tyrant for 
the longest time is most and longest miserable ¢ in 
sober truth? Yet the many have many opinions.°” 
““That much, certainly,” he said, ‘‘ must needs be 
true.”” “Does not the tyrannical man,” said I, 
“correspond to the tyrannical state in similitude,¢ the 
democratic to the democratic and the others like- 
wise?” “Surely.” “ And may we not infer that 
the relation of state to state in respect of virtue and 
happiness is the same as that of the man to the man?” 
“Of course.” “‘ What is, then, in respect of virtue, 
the relation of a city ruled by a tyrant to a royal city 
as we first described it?”’’ “They are direct con- 
traries,’”’ he said; “‘ the one is the best, the other 
the worst.” “I'll not ask which is which,” I said, 
“because that is obvious. But again in respect of 
happiness and wretchedness, is your estimate the 
same or different? And let us not be dazzled? by 
fixing our eyes on that one man, the tyrant, or a few ¢ 
of his court, but let us enter into and surv ey the entire 
city, as is right, and declare our opinion only 
after we have so dived to its uttermost recesses 
and contemplated its life asa whole.” ‘‘ That is a 
fair challenge,” he said,‘‘ and it is clear to every- 
body that there is no city more wretched than that 
in which a tyrant rules, and none more happy than 


¢ Cf. Tim. 75 pv, Rep. 555 a, Parmen, 133 a. For the 
analogy of individual and state ef. on 591 E. 
4Cf. 577 a, 591 vb, 619 a dvéxrdyxros, Crat. 394 By 
Gorg. 523 p, Protag.355 8. Cf. also Epictet. iii. 22. 28 ir 
Ths pavraclas wepiapwonévois, and Shelley, ‘‘. . . accursed 
thing to gaze on prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye.” 
* ef rwes: of. Gorg. 521 B édv 7 Exw. 
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35 Mv, i 3 ? ¢ ~ cod > 
rovs é&w axnuatilovrar, GAN’ txavas biopa; «i 
obv olotuny Oetv éxeivov mavTas Has axovew, Tob 
Suvatod pev Kpivat, EvvwKynKdtos 5é ev TH adT@ 

na > 
Kal wapayeyovoTos év Te Talis Kat” olkiay mpdgeow, 


Bows 7™pos éxdarous Tovs oiKetous Exel, év ots 


eS 


paddora yupves av odbein TAS TpayiKys oxeuiis, 
Kat év abd tots Sypuoctors Kivddvois, Kal Taira 
qwavra isd6vra KeAevouper eayyeMew, mas exet 
eddaruovias Kal abrudrqT0s 6 TUpavvos mpos Tods 
dX\dous; *Opb6rar’ ay, edn, Kat Tadra mpoxanoto, 
BovAe oby, gv 8 eyo, mpoorornouwrefa Thuets 
efvat TOV Suvaray 4 av Kpivau Kal 7799 evTuxevreay 
ToLovrots, iva éxwpev SoTis adaoxpieira, a 
épwr@pev; Ldvu ye. 


V. "IG. 89 pow, edyv, ode oKdrer. Ty dpotd- 





“ For the contrast of tyranny and kingdom ef. 587 8, 
Polit, 276 x, It became a commonplace in later orations 
on the true king. Cf. Diimmler, Prolegomena, pp. 38-39. 

® The word spoordoews is frequent in Polybius. Cf. also 
Boethius iv. chap. 2. Cf. 1 Maccabees xv. 32, ‘‘ When he 
saw the glory of Simon, and the cupboard of gold and silver 
plate, and his great attendance [rapdcractv].”” Cf. also Isoc. 
ii. 32 éyw, and Shakes. Measure for Measure u. ii. 59 

“ceremony that to great ones longs,” Henry V. tv. i. 280 
“‘farced title running *fore the king.” 

° For oxnuarifovra: cf. Nen. Oecon. 2. 4 odv oxjua 6 od 
mepi3é8rnoat, Dio Cass. iii. fr. 13. 2 oxnuarioas . . éavrdv 
and oxnpatiouds, Rep. 425 gw, 494 v. 
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that governed by a true king.27” “ And would it 
not alae be a fair challenge,” ‘said I, ‘‘ to ask you to 
accept as the only proper judge of the two men the 
one who is able in thought to enter with understand- 
ing into the very soul and temper of a man, and who 
is “not like a child viewing him from outside, over- 
awed by the tyrants’ great attendance,” and the pomp 
and circumstance which they assume?’ in the eyes 
of the world, but is able to see through it all? And 
what if I should assume, then, that the man to whom 
we ought all to listen is he who has this capacity 
of judgement and who has lived under the same roof 
with a tyrant? and has witnessed his conduct in his 
own home and observed in person his dealings with 
his intimates in each instance where he would best 
be seen stripped? of his vesture of tragedy.f and who 
had likewise observed his behaviour in the hazards 
of his public life—and if we should ask the man who 
has seen all this to be the messenger to report on the 
happiness or misery of the ty rant as compared with 
other men?” “ 
challenge,” he said. “Shall we, then, make believe,’ 
said I, ‘‘ that we are of those who are thus able to 
judge and who have ere now lived with tyrants, so 
that we may have someone to answer our questions?” 
“ By all means.” 

Y. ‘ Come, then,” said I, “ examine it thus. Re- 


4 Tt is an easy conjecture that Plato is thinking of himself 
and Dionysius I. Cf. Laws 711 a. 

* Cf. Thackeray on Ludovicus and Ludovicus rex, 
Hazlitt, “‘ Strip it of its externals and what is it but a jest?” 
also Gorg. 523 5, Xen. //iero 2. 4, Lucian. Somnium seu 
Gallus 24 hv 52 broxidas idns Tay Ev Sov .... Boethius. Cons. 
iii. fr 8 (Loeb, p. 255), and for the thought Herod. i. 99. 

Cf. Longinus, On the Sublime 7 7d Kwéev mpoarpayydor'- 
hevov, and Diimmler, Akademika p. 3. 
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. a fA > , Mw , 
Kat pavikdtatov Seomdlew; “Avdykn, edn. Te 
odv; SovAnv } éeAevOdpay rv tovadryy gPyoes 

~ 4 

elvar puynv; AovaAnv 84 mov éywye. OdKodv 7 

ye ab SovAn Kal tvpavvoupevy mdéAs FKLoTAa ToLEt 

& Bovrerar; TloAd ye. Kat a rupavvoupevn dpa 

E poy?) Feiota moujoe & av BovdnOA, ws mept dAns 
ea “ End ¢ A 4 ww ae € ia , 

eizety uyfs: to Sé olotpov dei EAxopévy Big Ta- 

pays Kat petapedrctas peor éorar. Ids yap 

od; TlAovolay 8€ 7} mevopevny dvdyen Thy Tou- 

Cd 4 

578 pavvouperny woAw elvat; Tlevoudrny. Kai puynv 





@ In Menez. 238 © Plato says that other states are com- 
posed of slaves and masters, but Athens of equals. 

> For rdéw cf. 618 B yuxts dé rdtw. 

© vénew: of. 544 c, 559 c, Gorg. 592 FE, 525 a. 

4 Cf, 445 3, Gorg. 467 B, where a verbal distinction is 
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call the general likeness between the city and the 
man, and then observe in turn what happens to each 
of them.” ‘‘ What things?’ he said. “ In the first 
place,” said I, “ will you call the state governed by 
a tyrant free or enslaved, speaking of it as astate?” 
“ Utterly enslaved,” he said. ‘“‘ And yet you see in 
it masters and freemen.” “ I see,” he said, “‘ a small 
portion of such, but the entirety, so to speak, and 
the best part of it, is shamefully and wretchedly 
enslaved.?”” ‘‘ If, then,’’ I said, ‘‘ the man resembles 
the state, must not the same proportion ® obtain in 
him, and his sou] teem¢ with boundless servility and 
illiberality, the best and most reasonable parts of it 
being enslaved, while a small part, the worst and the 
most frenzied, plays the despot?” ‘“‘ Inevitably,” 
he said. ‘‘ Then will you say that such a soul is 
enslaved or free?” “ Enslaved, I should suppose.” 
“ Again, does not the enslaved and tyrannized city 
least of all do what it really wishes#?” “‘ Decidedly 
so.” “ Then the tyrannized soul—to speak of the soul 
as a whole ¢—also will least of all do what it wishes, 
but being always perforce driven and drawn by the 
gadfly of desire it will be full of confusion and repent- 
ance.” “Of course.’”” ‘‘ And must the tyrannized 
city be rich or poor?” “ Poor.” “ Then the tyrant 
drawn with which Plato does not trouble himself here. In 
Laws 661 3B éxOupZ is used. Cf. ibid. 688 w ravavria rais 
Bovdijceow, and Herod. iii. 80. 

* Cf. Cratyl. 392 c as 7d bXov eixeiv yévos. 

’ Cf. Julian, Or. ii. 50 c. In the Stoic philosophy the 
stultus repents, and ‘omnis stultitia fastidio laborat sui.’’ 
Cf. also Seneca, De benef. iv. 34 ‘non mutat sapiens 
consilium .. . ideo numquam illum poenitentia subit,” 
Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag. iii. 147. 21, 149. 20 and 33, 
Stob. Ec. ii. 113. 5, 102. 22, and my emendation of Eclogues 
ii, 104. 6 W. in Class. Phil. xi. p. 338. 
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9 Of. Laws 832 a redo. rhv yYrvxjv, Xen. Symp. 4. 36 
mewaor xpnudrav, Oecon. xiii. 9 mwevdor yap Tot éalvov, 
Aristot. Pol. 1277 a 24 “ Jason said he was hungry when he 
was not a tyrant,” Shakes. Tempest 1. ii. 112 ‘‘so dry he 
was for sway.” Cf. Novotny, p. 192, on Epist. vii. 335 B, 
also Max. Tyr. Diss. iv. 4 ri yap Gy ety mevécrepor dvdpds 
érOvuotvros Sunvexas... 3 Julian, Or. ii. 85 B, Teles (Hense), 
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sou] also must of necessity always be needy? and suffer 
from unfulfilled desire.” ‘‘ So itis,’ he said. ‘‘ And 
again, must not such a city, as well as such a man, be 
full of terrors and alarms?” ‘‘It must indeed.” ‘‘ And 
do you think you will find more lamentations and 
groans and wailing and anguish in any other city 7” 
“ By no means.” ‘“‘ And so of man, do you think 
these things will more abound in any other than in 
this tyrant type, that is maddened by its desires and 
passions?”’ “ How could it be so?” he said. “In 
view of all these and other like considerations, then, 
Titake it, you judged that this city is the most miser- 
able of cities.’” “‘ And was I not right ?”’ he said. 
“Yes, indeed,” said I. “ But of the tyrant man, 
what have you to say in view of these same things?” 
* That he is far and away the most miserable of all,” 
he said. “TI cannot admit,’’ said I, ‘ that you are 
right in that too.” ‘‘ How so?” said he. “ This 
one,” said I, “I take it, has not yet attained the 


acme of misery.2’”’ ‘Then who has?” ‘‘ Perhaps 
you will regard the one I am about to name as still 
more wretched.”’ ‘“ What one?” ‘‘ The one,” said 


I, “ who, being of tyrannical temper, does not live 
out¢ his life in private station? but is so unfortunate 
that by some unhappy chance he is enabled to 
become an actual tyrant.” “ T infer from what has 
already been said,” he replied, “that you speak 
truly.” ‘Yes,’ said I,‘‘ but it is not enough to suppose 
such things. We must examine them thoroughly by 
pp. 32-33. For the thought see also Gorg. 493-194. Cf. also 
supra 521 a with 416 £, Phaedr. 279 c, and Epist. 355 c. 

* Cf. supra on 508 £, p. 104, note ec. 

¢ Cf. Protag. 355 a, Ale. I. 104 2, 579 ¢. 

4 Stallbaum quotes Plut. De virtut. e¢ vit. p. 101 p, Lucian, 
Herm. 67 itdrqv Biov Civ, Philo, Vit. Mos. 3. 
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1 On rg rootrw, the reading of the uss., see note a below. 





4 Adam ad loc. emends 7@ rovotrTw to 7 ro.otrw, insisting 
that the ms. reading cannot be satisfactorily explained. 

> Of. supra Vol. I. p. 71, note f on 344 p-e and What 
Plato Said, p. 484, on Laches 185 a. 

¢ Of. Polit. 259 8. But Plato is not concerned with the 
question of size or numbers here. 
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reason and an argument such as this.* For our in- 
quiry concerns the greatest of all things,” the good 
life or the bad life.” “‘ Quite right,” he replied. 
“ Consider, then, if there is anything in what I say. 
For I think we must get a notion of the matter from 
these examples. » “From which?” “From individual 
wealthy private citizens in our states who possess 
many slaves. For these resemble the tyrant in being 
rulers over many, only the tyrant’ s numbers are 
greater.c” “ Yes, they are.” “You are aware, 
then, that they are unafraid and do not fear their 
slaves?”’ ‘‘ What should they fear?” “‘ Nothing,” 
I said; “but do you perceive the reason why : re 
“ Yes, because the entire state is ready 1 to defend each 
citizen.” ‘‘ You are right,” I said. ‘‘ But now sup- 
pose some god should catch up a man who has fifty 
or more slaves ? and waft him with his wife and children 
away from the city and set him down with his other 
possessions and his slaves in a solitude where no free- 
man could come to his rescue. What and how great 
would be his fear,* do you suppose, lest he and his 
wife and children be destroyed by the slaves?’ 
“The greatest in the world,!” he said, “if you ask 
me.” “‘ And would he not forthwith find it neces- 
sary to fawn upon some of the slaves and make them 


4 Plato’s imaginary illustration is one of his many antici- 
pations of later history, and suggests to an American many 
analogies, 

¢ Cf. Critias, fr. 37, Diels ii p. 324, on Sparta’s fear of 
her slaves. 

4 For ¢» wavri cf. 579 B, Symp. 194 a é& marci efys, 
Euthyd. 301 a é ravzi eyevopny bro arropias, Xen. Hell. 
v. 4. 29, Thucyd. vii. 55, Isoc. xiii, 20 & maow . . Kaxois. 
Cf. xavrotos elvar (ylvvec@a:) Herod. ix. 109, vii. 10. 3, 
iii. 124, Lucian, Pro lapsu 1. 
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® Tor the idiom ovdéy deduevos cf. 581 E, 367 a-B, 410 B, 
405 c, Prot. 331 c, and Shorey in Class. Journ. ii, p. 171. 

> For ancient denials of the justice of slavery ¢f. Newman, 
Aristot. Pol. i. pp. 140 ff., Philemon, fr. 95 (Kock ii. p. 508) 
Kap dodNos eorl, cdpxa Thy abriy exe, Plo yap ovdels Jovros 
évyer}On wore. 4 8 ad TUxN Td cSua Karedovrddcaro, and Anth. 
Pal. vii. 553 with Mackail’s note, p. 415. 

© Cf. p. 360, notea. For the tyrant’s terrors ef, Menander, 
‘Aonls (fr. 74, Kock iii. p. 24), Tacitus, Ann. vi. 6, 579 
and Xen. IHiero 6.8. The tyrant sees enemies everywhere. 
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many promises and emancipate them, though nothing 
would be further from his wish¢? And so he would 
turn out to be the flatterer of his own servants.” 
“He would certainly have to,’’ he said, “or else 
perish.” “ But now suppose,” said I, “that god 
established round about him numerous neighbours 
who would not tolerate the claim of one man to be 
master of another,? but would inflict the utmost 
penalties on any such person on whom they could 
lay their hands.” ‘I think,” he said, “that his 
plight would be still more desperate, encompassed 
by nothing but enemies.” “And is not that the 
sort of prison-house in which the tyrant is pent, being 
of a nature such as we have described and filled with 
multitudinous and manifold terrors and appetites? 
Yet greedy ¢ and avid of spirit as he is, he only of the 
citizens may not travel abroad or view any of the 
sacred festivals? that other freemen yearn to see, 
but he must live for the most part cowering in the 
recesses of his house like a woman,’ enyying among 
the other citizens anyone who goes abr oad and sees 
any good thing.” “ “Most certainly,” he said. 

VI. “ And does not such a harvest of ills measure 
the difference between the man who is merely ill- 
governed in his own soul, the man of tyrannical 
temper, whom you just now judged to be most 
miserable, and the man who, having this disposition, 


¢ Cf. Xen. Hiero 1. 12 of dé ruparvor ob dda augt Oewplas 
éxovawv" otre yap lévat abrois dagarés. Cf. Crito 52 B éxi 
Gewplav, 

° Cf. Laws 781 ¢, Gorg. 485 p. 

’ rots rocovTas Kaxots is the measure of the excess of the 
unhappiness of the actual tyrant over that of the tyrannical 
soul in private life. Cf. my review of Jowett, A.J.P. xiii. 
p. 366. 
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dmomyimAds, dAAd aAcioTwy émideéotaros Kai 
/ a 3 a ao ae oe A 
mévns TH aAnbeia haiverat, édv tis 6Anv puyny 
32% , =| f / A A 
émtoTyta Yedoacbar, Kat ddBou yéuwy bua mavros 
tov Biov, cdadacnay re kal cduvav wAjpns, elrep 
~ ~ / 4 es ” wv ” / 
TH Ths mdAews Siabécer Fs dpyer Couxev. Eoure dé 
580% yap; Kal pdda, ébn. OdKody Kal apos tov- 
Tots éTt dToddoonev TH avdpi Kal & TO mpdrepov 
elmopev, OTL avayKn Kal elvac Kal Ere pGAdov 
to J ~ a ta “ A A ? A 
yiyvecOar adbt@ %) mpdtepov did trHv apxyv pbo- 
vep@, aloT@m, adixw, addidw, dvociw, Kat mons 
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@ Of, infra 580 c and What Plato Said, p. 506, on Gorg. 
491 p. 

> For the analogy of soul and body cf. 591 8 and on 
564 B, p. 313, note g. 
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does not live out his life in private station but is 
constrained by some ill hap to become an actual 
tyrant, and while unable to contro] himself@ attempts 
to rule over others, as if a man with a sick and in- 
continent body ® should not live the private life but 
should be compelled to pass his days in contention 
and strife with other persons?” ‘“‘ Your analogy is 
most apt and true,’ Socrates,” he said. “Is not that 
then, dear Glaucon,” said I, “a most unhappy ex- 
perience in every way ? And is not the tyrant’s life 
still worse than that which was judged by you to be 
the worst ?’’ “‘ Precisely so,” he said. ‘‘ ‘Then it is 
the truth, though some may deny it,? that the real 
tyrant is really enslaved to cringings and servitudes 
beyond compare, a flatterer of the basest men, and 
that, so far from finding even the least satisfaction for 
his desires, he is in need of most things, and is a poor 
man in very truth, as is apparent if one knows how to 
observe a soul in its entirety ; and throughout his 
life he teems with terrors and is full of convulsions 
and pains, if in fact he resembles the condition of the 
city which he rules; and he is like it, is he not?” 
“Yes, indeed,” he said. ‘‘ And in addition, shall we 
not further attribute to him all that we spoke of 
before, and say that he must needs be, and, by reason 
of his rule, come to be still more than he was,¢ 
envious, faithless, unjust, friendless, impious, a vessel 
and nurse of all iniquity, and so in consequence be 


© Cf. Soph. 252 c Suoidv te Kai ddndés. 

3 Cf. on 576 ¢, p. 354, note b. 

© Cf. 576 B-c. 

ft wavdoxevs is a host or inn-keeper; cf. Laws 918 8. Here 
the word is used figuratively. Cf. Aristoph. Wasps 35 
gdatva wavdoxetrpia, ‘‘ an all-receptive grampus ’’ (Rogers). 
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ctonABov, eywye womep Xopods Kpivw apeTH Kal 
Kakta. Kal evdayrovig cat TO evayriqn. Meo8woes- 
pba oop KijpuKa, wv om Es, 7] adres aveitw, O76 
6 ’Apiotwvos vids Tov dpiorov Te Kal Sixaudrarov 
evdayovestatov expe, Todtrov 8 elvar ov 
Baotlikdtatov Kat Baowredovra attod, rov Sé 
Kdkworov Te Kal adiKetatov abAuwTaTov, TodTov 
dé ad tuyydvew dvta, ds av Tupavvixdtatros wv 
éavrod Te 6 Tt pdAtoTa Tuparyvy Kal THs mdéAEws; 
"Aveipnobw oot, edn. "H odv mpocavayopevu, 
elzov, édv te AavOdvwor ToLodrou dvres edv TE pL} 





@ On the wretched lot of the tyrant ef. Xen. Fiero passim, 
eg. 4. 11, 6 4, 8, 15. The Hiero is Xenophon’s 
rendering of the Soeratico - Platonic conception of the 
unhappy tyrant. Cf. 1. 2-3. See too Gerhard Heintzeler, 
Das Bild des Tyrannen bei Platon, esp. pp. 43 ff. and 76 f.; 
Cie. De amicit. 15, Isoc. Nic. 4-5, Peace 112, Hel. 
32 ff. But in Euag. 40 Isocrates says all men would admit 
that tyranny ‘“‘is the greatest and noblest and most coveted 
of all good things, both human and divine.” In E’pist. 6.11 ff. 
he agrees with Plato that the life of a private citizen is better 
than the tyrant’s. But in 2. 4 he treats this as a thesis which 
many maintain. Cf. further Gorg. 473 5, Ale. I. 135 p, 
Phaedr. 248 ©, Symp. 182 c, Eurip. Jon 621 ff., Suppl. 429 ff, 
Medea 119 ff., I.A. 449-450, Herodotus iii. 80, Soph. Ajax 


1350 “not easy for a tyrant to be pious’; also Dio Chrys. / 
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himself most unhappy 7 and make all about him so?” 
“No man of sense will gainsay that,’’ he said. 
“ Come then,” said I, “ now “at last, even as the judge 
of last instance® pronounces, so do you declare who in 
your opinion is first in happiness and who second, and 
similarly judge the others, all five in succession, the 
royal, the timocratic, the oligarchic, the democratic, 
and the tyrannical man.” “ Nay,” he said, “ the 
decision is easy. For as if they were choruses I judge 
them in the order of their entrance, and so rank them 
in respect of virtue and vice, happiness and its con- 
trary.” “‘ Shall we hire a herald,¢ then,” said I, “‘ or 
shall I myself make proclamation that the son of 
Ariston pronounced the best man? and the most 
righteous to be the happiest,¢ and that he is the one 
who is the most kingly and a king over himself; / and 
declared that the most evil and most unjust is the 
most unhappy, who again is the man who, having 
the most of the tyrannical temper in himself, becomes 
most of a tyrant over himself and over the state?” 
Let it have been so proclaimed by you,” he said. 
“Shall I add the clause ‘ alike whether their character 
Or. iii. 58 f., Anon. Iambl. fr. 7. 12, Diels ii p. 333, 
J. A. K. Thomson, Greek and Barbarian, pp. 111 ff., 
Diimmler, Prolegomena, p. 31, Baudrillart, J. Bodin et son 
temps, Vie 292-293 ** Bodin ‘semble ... se souvenir de 
Platon flétrissant le tyran. .. .” 

> Adam has an exhaustive technical note on this. 

© Cf. Phileb. 66 a bwé re dyyé\ev réurov, etc., Eurip. 
Ale. 737 xnpixwv ixo, Grote and other liberals are offended 
by the intensity of Plato’s moral conviction. See What 
Bye! Said, p. 364, Laws 662-663, Unity of Plato's Thought, 

je Oe 
Pa Plato puns on the name Ariston. For other such puns 
ef. Gorg. 463 ¥, 481 D, 513 B, Rep. 600 8, 614 8, Symp. 
174 B, 185 c, 198 c. 

¢ Cf. Laws 664 B-c. 1 Cf. on 579 c, p. 367, note a. 
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pare mpocereiy iw adtob, dAAa 6 péycorov Kal 
iayupérator elyev ev atr@, ToUTw emwvopdacapev* 
? A \ > A - ‘ é‘ 
emOupytixoy yap adto KexAjKapev Sia afodpd- 
THTAa Tav TEepi THY eOwdnV emOusidy Kal moow 
* > é oe ” ta > / A 
kat afposdicia Kal doa dda tovros dxddov8a,, Kal 
diroypruarov oy, ott Sid yxpnuatwy pddvora 
cl ae ai Tovabrau émdupiar. Kat dpbas 
y, &dy. * otv Kal Thy Hdoviv adtod Kai 
pirdiay ef ane elvar ToD Képdous, pddtor’ av eis 
1 6¢ 16 Adam: det 6¢ AFDM: 6¢ de? ass. rece. 


2 56 Noyiotixdy A, Noyiorixdy A®2FDM, Aoyorixdy ércOupy~ 
tixov Ouyexdv Par. 1642: omitted by more recent mss. 


° Cf. supra 367 ¥, 427 pv, 445 a, infra 612 B. 

> Cf. supra 435 B-c ff. 

* Practically all editors reject 74 Aoyio7exdv. But Apelt, 
p. 525, insists that dé%erac cannot be used without a subject 
on the analogy of 453p gorxer, 497 ¢ Syrddoet and dbeltee, 
hence we must retain Aoyorexdy, in the sense of “ ability to 
reckon,” and he compares Charm. 174 8 and the double 
sense of Aoyorcxdy in Rep. 525 B, 587 D, 602 E. He says it 
is a mild mathematical joke, like Polit. 257 a. 
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is known to all men and gods or is not known’??” 
“* Add that to the proclamation,” he said. 

VII. “ Very good,” said I; “this, then, would 
be one of our proofs, but examine this second one 
and see if there is anything in it.” ‘‘ What is it?” 
“Since,” said I, ‘‘ corresponding to the three types 
in the city, the soul also is tripartite,? it will admit,¢ 
I think, of another demonstration also.” ‘‘ What 
is that?’ “‘ The following: The three parts have 
also, it appears to me, three kinds of pleasure, one 
peculiar to each, and similarly three appetites and 
controls.” ‘‘ What do you mean?” he said. “ One 
part, we say, is that with which a man learns, one 
is that with which he feels anger. But the third 
part, owing to its manifold forms,? we could not 
easily designate by any one distinctive name,’ but 
gave it the name of its chief and strongest element ; 
for we called it the appetitive part * because of the 
intensity of its appetites concerned with food and 
drink and love and their accompaniments, and like- 
wise the money-loving part,’ because money is the 
chief instrument for the gratification of such desires.” 
“ And rightly,” he said.“ And if we should also say 
that its pleasure and its love were for gain or profit, 


@ Cf. Phileb. 26 c7d . . . rARG0s. Cf. Friedlander, Platon, 
ii. p. 492, n. 2. 

¢ Here again the concept is implied (of supra on 564 B, 
p. 313, note e and Introd. pp. x-xi). Cf. Parmen. 132 ¢, 
135 8, Phileb. 16 pv, 18 c-p, 23 £, 25 c, Aristot. Hth. Nic. 
1130 b 2 évi dvéuar repidaBetv, and eis év Kepdacov deperdolucda, 
581 a, Schleiermacher’s interpretation of which, ‘so wiirden 
wir uns in der Erklarung doch auf ein Hauptstiick stiitzen,” 
approved by Stallbaum, misses the point. For the point 
that there is no one name for it cf. What Plato Said, p. 596, 
on Soph. 267 v. 

? Vol. I. 489 p. 2 Cf. Vol. I. p. 380, note 6. 
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1 Sroxeiuevov AFD, vroxeiweva A2M defended by Adam. 


* Since there is no one specific name for the manifold 
forms of this part (580 p-£), a makeshift term is to be used 
for convenience’ sake. See also p. 371, note e. 

> Oris bent on,” rérarax. Cf. 499 a fyrety.. . 7d dAndés 
owverapévas, Symp. 222 a and Bury ad loc., Symp. 186 B émt 
wav 6 Oeds reiver. Lor the thought ef, also Phileb. 58 v. 

© Of. Phaedo 67 8 rods dp0&s pidopadets. 

@ Cf. 338 p, 342 c. 

© Cf. my review of Jowett in A.J.P. xiii. p. 366, which 
Adam quotes and follows and Jowett and Campbell (Republic) 
adopt. Tor the three types of men ef. also Phaedo 68 c, 82 c. 
Stewart, Aristot. Eth, Nic. p. 60 (1095 b 17), says, ‘* The 
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should we not thus best bring it together under one 
head ¢ in our discourse so as to understand each other 
when we speak of this part of the soul, and justify 
our calling it the money-loving and gain-loving part?” 
“T, at any rate, think so,” he said. “ And, again, 
of the high-spirited element, do we not say that it 
is wholly set on predominance and victory and good 
repute?” “Yes, indeed.’”’ “‘ And might we not 
appropriately designate it as the ambitious part and 
that which is covetous of honour?” ‘‘ Most appro- 
priately.” “ But surely it is obvious to everyone that 
all the endeavour of the part by which we learn is ever 
towards knowledge of the truth of things, and that it 
least of the three is concerned for wealth and re- 
putation.” “Much the least.”” ‘‘ Lover of learning ¢ 
and lover of wisdom would be suitable designations 
for that.” ‘‘ Quite so,’ he said. ‘Is it not also 
true,” I said, “that the ruling principle? of men’s 
souls is in some cases this faculty and in others one 
of the other two, as it may happen?” ‘“ That is 
so,” he said. “ And that is why we say that the 
primary classes ° of men also are three, the philosopher 
or lover of wisdom, the lover of victory and the lover 
of gain.” “ Precisely so.’’ ‘‘ And also that there are 
tliree forms of pleasure, corresponding respectively 


three lives mentioned by Aristotle here answer to the three 
classes of men distinguished by Plato (Rep. 581).... 
Michelet and Grant point out that this threefold division 
oceurs in a metaphor attributed to Pythagoras by Heracleides 
Ponticus (apud Cic. Tuse. v. 3)... Cf. Aristot. Eth. 
Nie. 1097 a-b (i. 5. 1), also Diog. L. vii. 130 on Stoics, 
Plutarch, De liber. educ. x. (8 a), Renan, Avenir de la 
science, p. 8. Isoc. Antid. 217 characteristically recognizes 
only the three motives, pleasure, gain, and honour. For the 
entire argument cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1176 a 31, 1177 a 10, 
and supra, Introd. pp. liv-lv. 
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1 § ye Hermann, followed by Adam, 6 re Mss. 
2 +s 76orjs punctis notata in A, secl. Baiter: ... parvOdvovra 
ris Hoovs; of ... Adam. 


* For év pepe cf. 468 w, 520 c and pv, 577 c, 615 a, Gorg. 
496 8, Laws 876 B, 943 a, 947 c, Polit. 265 a; contrasted 
with év ro pépa, Aleno 92 5, Gorg. 462 a, 474 a. 

The two expressions, similar in appearance, illustrate how 
a slight change alters an idiom. So e.g. xawoy odd (Gorg. 
448 a) has nothing’ to do with the idiom ovdéy xawvdy (Phaedo 
100 B); rod \éyou évexa (Rep. 612 c) is different from ddyou 
évexa (Theaet. 191 c—dicis causa); wavra rayadd (Laws 631 B) 
has no connexion with the idiomatic rdvr’ ayaa (Rep. 471 ¢, 
cf. supra ad loc.)s nor Pindar’s 7éAN’ dv ra 8 ab xdrw (Ol. 
xii. 6) with dyw xé7w as used in Phaedo 96 B, , Gorg. 481 D, 
ete. Cf. also év réxvy Prot. 319 ¢ with & 77 TeXYD 317 c, 
gp Exew Rep. 490 a with év vg exew 344 D, ete., rod ravTds 
judpryxey Phaedr. 235 © with wavrds apapravew 237 c. The 
same is true of words—to confuse xadXxopos with xaddLyotpos 
would be unfortunate; and the medieval debates about 
éuoovcla and é6pocovcia were perhaps not quite as ridiculous 
as they are generally considered. 
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toeach?” “By allmeans.’”’ “Are youaware, then,” 
said I, ‘‘ that if you should choose to ask men of these 
three classes, each in turn,? which is the most pleasur- 
able of these lives, each will chiefly commend his 
own®? The financier will affirm that in comparison 
with profit the pleasures of honour or of learning are 
of no value except in so far as they produce money.” 
True,’ he said. “And what of the lover of 
honour®?”’ said I; “ does he not regard the pleasure 
that comes from money as vulgar ¢ and low, and again 
that of learning, save in so far as the knowledge 
confers honour, mere fume’ and moonshine?”’ ‘‘Itis 
so,” he said. “ And what,” said IJ, “‘ are we to sup- 
pose the philosopher thinks of the other pleasures 
compared with the delight of knowing the truth’ and 
the reality, and being always occupied with that 
while he learns? Will he not think them far re- 
moved from true pleasure,? and call* them literally 


> Cf. Laws 658 on judging different kinds of literature. 

¢ Cf. p. 255, note f, on 549 a. Xenophon is the typical 
perros. In Mem. iii. 8.13 he says that the Athenians ‘‘ ex- 
cel all others . . . in love of honour, which is the strongest 
incentive to deeds of honour and renown” (Marchant, Loeb 
tr.). Cf. Epist. 320 a, Symp. 178 p, and also Xen. Cyrop. 
i2. 1, Afem. iti. i. 10. 

@ Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1095 b 16, and supra on 528 F. 

¢ Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 320, and Turgeniev’s 
novel, Smoke. 1 Cf. Phileb. 58 c on dialectic. 

9 Cf. 598 8, Epist. iti. 315 c, Mare. Aurel. viii, 1 aéppw 
grdocogias. Hermann’s text or something like it is the only 
idiomatic one, and ris 7dov%s ob wavy zédppw must express the 
philosopher's opinion of the pleasurableness of the lower 
pleasures as compared with the higher. Cf. A.J.P. xiii. 

. 366. 
i“ * For the infinitive cf. 492 c xal djcew, 530 B kal fnrety, 

7G dvr: marks the etymological use of dvayxaias, Cf. on 
511 B and 551 £, p. 266, note a. 
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ca elvat THs amd Tob <idévar Hovis, h 6 didAd- 
cofos THs amo Tod Kepdaivew; lod’, edn, Sta- 
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® Cf. 558 pf. 

> This anticipates Laws 663 a, 733 a-b, 734 a-B. 

¢ 4.e, what is the criterion? Cf. 582 p 6’ of, Sext. Empir. 
Bekker, p. 60 (Pyrrh. EHypotyp. ii. 13-14) and p. 197 (Adv, 
Math. vii. 35). Cf. Diog. L. Prologue 21, and Laches 
184, For the idea that the better soul is the better judge 
cf. also Lars 663 c, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1176 a 16-19. 

@ Cf. 582 pv, On Virtue 373 pv, Xen. Mem. iii. 3. 11, 
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the pleasures of necessity,? since he would have no 
use for them if necessity were not laid upon him?” 
“We mav be sure of that,” he said. 

VIII. “ Since, then, there is contention between 
the several types of pleasure and the lives themselves, 
not merely as to which is the more honourable or the 
more base, or the worse or the better, but which is 
actually the more pleasurable ® or free from pain, how 
could we determine which of them speaks most 
truly?” ‘In faith, I cannot tell,” he said. ‘‘ Well, 
consider it thus: By what are things to be judged, if 
they are to be judged® rightly? Is it not by experi- 
ence, intelligence and discussion?? Or could anyone 
name a better criterion than these?’ ‘‘ How could 
he?” he said. ‘‘Observe, then. Of our three types 
of men, which has had the most experience of all 
the pleasures we mentioned? Do you think that the 
lover of gain by study of the very nature of truth has 
more experience of the pleasure that knowledge 
yields than the philosopher has of that which results 
from gain?” “There is a vast difference,” he said ; 
“for the one, the philosopher, must needs taste of 
the other two kinds of pleasure from childhood ; but 
the lover of gain is not only under no necessity of 
tasting or experiencing the sweetness of the pleasure 
of learning the true natures of things,¢ but he cannot 
easily do so even if he desires and is eager for it.” 
“ The lover of wisdom, then,” said I, “ far surpasses 
the lover of gain in experience of both kinds of 
pleasure.” ‘‘ Yes, far.’”’ ‘‘ And how does he com- 
pare with the lover of honour? Is he more un- 

¢ The force of of extends through the sentence. Cf. Class, 
Phil. vi. (1911) p. 218, and my note on Tim. 77 Bin A.J.P. x. 
p. 74. Cf. Il. v. 408, xxii. 283, Pindar, Nem. iii. 15, Hyman 
Dem. 157, 
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@ For the periphrasis yeyovws ésrar of. Charm, 174 b 
drro\eAorr bs 2orat. 

> Cf. 508 B, 518 c, 527 pv. 

¢ Cf. on 582 a, p. 376, note d, 
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acquainted with the pleasure of being honoured than 
that other with that which comes from knowledge ? ”’ 
““Nay, honour,” he said, “if they achieve their 
several objects, attends them all; for the rich man is 
‘honoured by many and the brave man and the wise, 
so that all are acquainted with the kind of pleasure 
that honour brings; but it is impossible for anyone 
except the lover of wisdom to have savoured the 
delight that the .contemplation of true being and 
reality brings.” “ Then,” said I, ‘‘ so far as experi- 
ence goes, he is the best judge of the three.” “ By 
far.” “ And again, he is the only one whose experi- 
ence will have been accompanied? by intelligence.” 
“Surely.” “ And yet again, that which is the instru- 
ment, or épyavor, of judgement? is the instrument, not 
of the lover of gain or of the lover of honour, but of 
the lover of wisdom.” ‘‘ What is that?’ “It was 
by means of words and discussion * that we said the 
judgement must be reached; was it not?” “‘ Yes.” 
““ And they are the instrument mainly of the philo- 
sopher.”” “ Of course.” ‘‘ Now if wealth and profit 
were the best criteria by which things are judged, 
the things praised and censured by the lover of gain 
would necessarily be truest and most real.”’ “ Quite 
necessarily.”’ ‘‘ And if honour, victory and courage, 
would it not be the things praised by the lover of 
honour and victory ?”’ “ Obviously.” ‘‘ But since 
the tests are experience and wisdom and discussion, 
what follows?” ‘‘ Of necessity,” he said, “ that the 
things approved by the lover of wisdom and discussion 
are most valid and true.”” ‘‘ There being, then, three 
kinds of pleasure, the pleasure of that part of the soul 
whereby we learn is the sweetest, and the life of the 
man in whom that part dominates is the most pleasur- 
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4 The third cup of wine was always dedicated to Zeus the 
Saviour, and rpiros swrjp became proverbial. Cf. Charm. 
167 a, Phileb. 66 v, Laws 692 a, 960 c, Epist. vii. 334 v, 
340 a. Cf. Hesychius s.v. rpiros xparijp. Brochard, La 
Morale de Platon, missing the point, says, “ Voici enfin un 
troisitme argument qui parait A Platon le plus décisif 
puisqu’il Pappelle une victoire vraiment olympique.” For 
the idea of a contest cf. Phileb. passim. 

’ Cf. Phileb. 36 c, 44 D Hdovai ddndets. For the unreality 
of the lower pleasures cf. Phileb. 36 a ff. and esp. 44 c-p, 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 23-25, What Plato Said, 
pp. 322-323 and 609-610, supra Introd. pp. lvi-lix, Rodier, 
Remarques sur le Philébe, p. 231. 

© Of. Phileb. 52 c xadapas néovds, and 53 c xaBapa Avarys. 
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able.” “How could it be otherwise?’ he said. ° 
“At any rate the man of intelligence speaks with 
authority when he commends his own life.”” “‘ And 
to what life and to what pleasure,” I said, ‘‘ does the 
judge assign the second place?” ‘‘ Obviously to 
that of the warrior and honour-loving type, for it is 
nearer to the first than is the life of the money- 
maker.’’ “And so the last place belongs to the lover 
of gain, as it seems.” “‘ Surely,” said he. 

IX. “ That, then, would be two points in succession 
and two victories for the just man over the unjust. 
And now for the third in the Olympian fashion to the 
saviour ® and to Olympian Zeus—observe that other 
pleasure than that of the intelligence is not altogether 
even real? or pure,¢ but is a kind of scene-painting,? as 
I seem to have heard from some wise man®; and yet‘ 
this would be the greatest and most decisive over- 
throw.7” ‘Much the greatest. But what do you 
mean?” ‘“‘T shall discover it,” I said, “if you will 
answer my questions while I seek.” “‘ Ask, then,” 
he said. ‘* Tellme, then,” said I, ‘‘ do we not say that 
pain is the opposite of pleasure >?’’ ‘‘ We certainly 
do.” ‘‘ And is there not such a thing as a neutral 
state*?” “There is.” ‘Is it not intermediate be- 


4 Cf. Laws 663 c, Phaedo 69 8, supra 365 c, 523 B, 602 pv, 
586 B, Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 266. 

© One of Plato’sevasions. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 513, on 
Meno 81 4, Phileb. 448. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p.266 misses 
the point and says that by the wise man Plato means himself, 

’ For this rhetorical cairo: cf. 360 c, 376 B, 433 B, 440 D, 
Gorg. 452 ©, Laws 663 &, 690 c. 

2 Cf. Phileb. 22 ©, Aesch. Prom. 919, Soph. Antig. 1046. 

‘ If any inference could be drawn from the fact that in 
the Philebus 42 pv ff. and 32 § the reality of the neutral 
state has to be proved, it would be that the Philebus is 
earlier, which it is not. 
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2 For év wéow cf. Phileb. 35 E. 

> Cf. perhaps Phileb. 45 8, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1095 a 24, 
and Heracleit. fr. 111, Diels i.3 p. 99 vodcos byrelny érolnoev 400. 

° Cf. Phileb. 43 5, Tipp. Maj. 300 » f. . 
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tween them, and in the mean,’ being a kindof quietude 
of the soul in these respects? Or is not that your 
notion of it?’ “‘Itis that,’ said he. “* Do you not 
recall the things men say in sickness?” ‘‘ What 
sort of things?”’ ‘‘ Why, that after all there is 
nothing sweeter than to be well,? though they were not 
aware that it is the highest pleasure before they were 
ill.” ‘I remember,” he said. “ And do you not 
hear men afflicted with severe pain saying that there 
is no greater pleasure than the cessation of this 
suffering?” “I do.” ‘‘ And you perceive, I pre- 
sume, many similar conditions in which men while 
suffering pain praise freedom from pain and relief 
from that as the highest pleasure, and not positive 
delight.” “ Yes,” he said, “for this in such cases is 
perhaps what is felt as pleasurable and acceptable— 
peace.” “ And so,” I said, “‘ when a man’s delight 
comes to an end, the cessation of pleasure will be 
painful.” ‘It may beso,” he said. ‘‘ What, then, we 
just now described as the intermediate state between 
the two—this quietude—will sometimes be both pain 
and pleasure.” “Itseemsso.’” ‘Is it really possible 
for that which is neither to become both*’?” “TI 
think not.” ‘‘ And further, both pleasure and pain 
arising inthesoul are a kind of motion,?are they not?” 
“Yes.” “ And did we not just now see that to feel 
neither pain nor pleasure is a quietude of the soul and 
an intermediate state between the two?” “ Yes, 
we did.” ‘‘ How, then, can it be right to think the 
absence of pain pleasure, or the absence of joy pain- 
ful?” “Inno way.” ‘ This is not a reality, then, 
but an illusion,” said 1; ‘‘ in such case the quietude 


@ Aristotle attacks this doctrine with captious dialectic in 
his Topics and De anima. 
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9 Cf. 586 c, and Phileb. 42 B and 41 B. 

> For obdév tycés in this sense cf. on 523 b. 

© Cf. Phileb. 44 c-p, Xen. Occon. 1. 20 mpoororodpevat 
nSovat eivas, ete. 

2 For the idea that smells are not conditioned by pain 
cf. Tim. 65 a, Phileb. 51 B and &, and Siebeck, Platon als 
Kritiker Aristotelischer Ansichten, p. 161. 

© Of. Gorg. 493-494, Phileb. 42 c ff., and Phaedr. 258 5, 
which Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 267 overlooks. 
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in juxtaposition * with the pain appears pleasure, and 
in juxtaposition with the pleasure pain. And these 
illusions have no real bearing? on the truth of pleasure, 
but are a kind of jugglery.°” “So at any rate our 
argument signifies,” he said. “‘ Take a look, then,” 
said I, ‘‘ at pleasures which do not follow on pain, so 
that you may not haply suppose for the present that 
it is the nature of pleasure to be a cessation from pain 
and pain from pleasure.’’ ‘‘ Where shall I look,” he 
said, “‘ and what pleasures do youmean?’”’ “ There 
are many others,’ I said, ‘and especially, if you 
lease to note them, the pleasures connected with 
smell.4 For these with no antecedent pain ¢ suddenly 
attain an indescribable intensity, and their cessation 
leaves no pain after them.” ‘ Most true,” he said. 
“ Let us not believe, then, that the riddance of pain 
is pure pleasure or that of pleasure pain.” ‘‘ No, we 
must not.” ‘‘ Yet,surely,” said I, “ the affections that 
find their way through the body? to the soul’ and 
are called pleasures are, we may say, the most and 
the greatest of them, of this type, in some sort releases 
from pain.*” “Yes, they are.” “‘ Andis not this also 
the character of the anticipatory pleasures and pains 
that precede them and arise from the expectation 
ofthem?” “Itis.” 
X. “ Do you know, then, what their quality is and 
what they most resemble?” “‘ What?’ he said. 
“Do you think that there is such a thing in nature? 


1 Cf. Phaedo 65 a, Phaedr. 258 5, Vol. I. p. 8, note a, 
on 328 p, and supra p. 8, note b, 

9 Cf. Tim. 45 p (of sensations) péxp: 79s Yux7s, Laws 673 a, 
} Rep. 462 c xpds thy Wuyi rerauérn. Cf. also Phileb. 33 p-E, 
) 34, 43 s-c, and What Plato Said, p. 608. 
) * Cf. Philed. 44.8, 44.cdurG» . . . droduyds, Protag. 354 B. 
! For év rq pica cf. Parmen. 132 v. 
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* For the purposes of his illustration Plato takes the 
popular view of up and down, which is corrected in Tim. 
62 c-p and perhaps by the ironical 6) in Phaedo 112 c 
Cf. Zeller, Aristotle (Eng.) i. p. 428. 

e Cf. Aristot. Met. 1011 b 30-31 and Eth. Nic. 1154 a 30 
dia 7d apd 76 évavrloy paivec bat. 

¢ The argument from the parallel of body and mind here 
belongs to what we have called confirmation. Cf. What 
Plato Said, p. 528, on Phaedo 78%. The figurative use of 
repletion and nutrition is not to be pressed in proof of con- 
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as up and down and in the middle?” “I do.” 
“Do you suppose, then, that anyone who is trans- 
ported from below to the centre would have any 
other opinion than that he was moving upward 7? 
And if he took his stand at the centre and looked in 
the direction from which he had been transported, do 
you think he would suppose himself to be anywhere 
but above, never having seen that which is really 
above?” “No, by Zeus,” he said, “ I do not think 
that such a person would have any other notion.” 
“And if he were borne back,’ I said, “ he would 
both think himself to be moving downward and would 
think truly.” “ Of course.” ‘‘ And would not all 
this happen to him because of his non-acquaintance 
with the true and real up and down and middle ? ”’ 
“ Obviously.” ‘‘ Would it surprise you, then,” said 
I, “if similarly men without experience of truth and 
reality hold unsound opinions about many other 
matters, and are so disposed towards pleasure and 
pain and the intermediate neutral condition that, 
when they are moved in the direction of the painful, 
they truly think themselves to be, and really are, ina 
state of pain, but, when they move from pain to the 
middle and neutral state, they intensely believe that 
they are approaching fulfilment and pleasure, and just 
as if, in ignorance of white, they were comparing 
grey with black,’ so, being inexperienced in true 
pleasure, they are deceived by viewing painlessness 
in its relation to pain?”’ ‘ No, by Zeus,” he said, 
“it would not surprise me, but far rather if it were 
not so.’ ‘In this way, then, consider it. Are not 
hunger and thirst and similar states inanitions or 


tradictions with the Philebus or Gorgias. Cf. Matthew v. 6 
“Hunger and thirst after righteousness.” 
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tuumdons tpodis, } 7d SdEns re adAndods cides Kat 
> fA ‘ ~ %. é i: a 
entoTnuns Kal vod Kal EvdAAHPSyv ad adoys 
dpetis; de dé Kpive’ To Tob det opotov éxduevov 
kat aBavdrov Kat dAnfeias, Kal atrd Towodrov dv 
Kat €v ToLovTw yyvdpevor, UGAAov elvai cou doxel, 
} TO pydérore dpoiov Kat Oyyrob, Kat adrd 
rowodTo Kat ev rovovrw yryvéuevov; IloAd, édn, 
ta A a Lae Lg - € iis 3 , ¥ 
diadépes TO Too ae cpoiov. ‘H odv dvopoiov 
otata ovclas te paddov H emoTHuns petéxer; 
Ovsapds. Te 8, aAnbetas ; Ovdé rotro. Ev &é 
> , > x h Seg > Es 2 
dAnOeias hrrov, od Kat ovolas; AvdyKn. Ode- 
obv dws Th mept Thy Tod odparos Oeparetay yévn 
tav yerdv ad tév mepi thy Tis puyiis Ocpareiav 


1 dvopotov Hermann: dei dpoiouv Mss. followed by Ast and 
Stallbaum. Adam reads dei dvopolov and inserts 7 before 
émothuns. C. Ritter treats del duolov odcia as a marginal 
note and reads “H ofv otclas rt waddov  emiorHuns peréxer 
(Philologus 67, pp. 312-313). Apelt entirely recasts the 
passage (Woeh. f. kl. Phil., 1903, pp. 348-350). 





@ For xevdoas cf. Phileb. 35 B, 42 c-p, Tim. 65 a. 

> For the figure of nourishment of the soul ef. Protag. 
313 c, Phaedr, 248 8, and Soph. 223 EB. 

¢ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 517, on Meno 98 a-B. 
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emptinesses 4 of the bodily habit?’’ “Surely.” ‘‘ And 
is not ignorance and folly in turn a kind of emptiness 
of the habit of the soul?” ‘“‘ It is indeed.” ‘‘ And 
he who partakes of nourishment ® and he who gets 
wisdom fills the void and is filled?’’ ‘ Of course.” 
“And which is the truer filling and fulfilment, that 
of the less or of the more real being?” “ Evidently 
that of the more real.” ‘‘ And which of the two 
groups or kinds do you think has a greater part in pure 
essence, the class of foods, drinks, and relishes and 
nourishment generally, or the kind of true opinion, 
knowledge and reason,? and, in sum, all the things 
that are more excellent¢? Form your judgementthus. 
Which do you think more truly és, that which clings to 
what is ever like itself and immortal and to the truth, 
and that which is itself of such a nature and is born 
in a thing of that nature, or that which clings to what 
is mortal and never the same and is itself such and 
is born in such a thing?” “‘ That which cleaves 
to what is ever the same far surpasses,’ he said. 
“Does the essence of that which never abides the 
same partake of real essence any more than of 
knowledge?” “‘ By no means.” “ Or of truth and 
reality?’ ‘‘ Not of that, either.” “ And if a thing 
has less of truth has it not also less of real essence or 
existence?’ “ Necessarily.’’ ‘‘ Andis it not gener- 
ally true that the kinds concerned with the service 
of the body partake less of truth and reality than 


4 Different kinds of intelligence are treated as synonyms 
because for the present purpose their distinctions are ir- 
relevant. Cf. 511 a,c, and p didvoa. Cf. Unity of Plato's 
Thought, p. 43 and p. 47,n. 339. Plato does not distinguish 
synonyms nor virtual synonyms for their own sake as Prodicus 
did. Cf. Protag. 358 a-p. 

* Cf. Symp. 209 a gpivnoly te kal ti GAAgv dperjy. 
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a. iA 6 , ‘ > f / Ad 

Httov aAnbetas te Kat ovolas pretéxer; Todd ye. 
YoHpa bé adro pvyfs ode ole ovTws; “Hywye. 
Otvxotv 76 THv paddrov ovtwy mAnpovpevory Kat 
adTo paAdov dv é6vtws padAov mAnpodra: } 76 TAY 
Hrrov évrwy Kal adto Frrov év; [lds yap ov; 
Ei dpa 76 wAnpodcfa trav dice mpoonKkdvTwwy 
8d €o7t, TO 7TH 6vT. Kal TOY dvrwv TAnpodpevov 
~ cod wv A 3 ‘4 f 

udArov pGAdov dvrais Te Kai dAnfeatépws yaipew 
av rovot qoov"7 adnbet, to 8€ Tar rrov ovrwy 
petaAapBavoy irrév te dv dAnO&s kai BeBaiws 
mAnpotro Kal damuoToTépas av ydoviis Kal wrTov 
3 “~ ‘ 3 / a € 
adnOobs peradapBavor. *Avayratérata, édy. OF 
dpa dpovicews Kat aperis dmeipor, edwylas dé 
Kal Tots TovwovTois adel EvvdvTes, KdTwW, Ws EOLKE, 
Kal péxpt méAw mpds 76 peta&d dépovrai te Kal 
tatty TAavavrar dia Biov, bmepBavres 8€ Todro 

‘ A 3 ~ Ea La = f Pa 4 

mpos TO GAnOHs dvw ovre avéBrepav muomote ovTE 
qvexOnoav, obdé Tob dvtos 7H dvte eadAnpdOyoay, 
ovdé BeBatov te Kal Kabapas Hovis éyevoayto, 
3 A f f ‘2 >. 2 % 
Aa Booknpdrev Sikny Kdtw det Brémovres/ Kal 
Kexuddtes els phy Kat els tpazelas BdoKovras 


~ ‘4 
B yopralopevor kai dyevovres, Kal evexa Tis ToUTwY 





* For éuvévres see Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 1404, \ 
> Cf. What Plato Said, p. 528, on Phaedo 79 c for mrAandw 
of error in thought. This is rather the errare of Lucretius 
ii. 10 and the post-Aristotelian schools. 
© Cf. on 576 a &yevoros, and for the thought of the whole 
sentence ef. Dio Chrys. Or. xiii., Teubner, vol. i. p. 240, and 
William Watson, ‘“ The things that are more excellent ”’: 
To dress, to eall, to dine... 
How many a soul for these things lives 
With pious passion, grave intent ... 
And never even in dreams hath seen 
The things that are more excellent. 
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those that serve the soul?” “ Much less.” “ And 
do you not think that the same holds of the body 
itself in comparison with the soul?” “I do.” 
“Then is not that which is fulfilled of what more 
-truly is, and which itself more truly is, more truly 
filled and satisfied than that which being itself less 
real is filled with more unreal things?” “Of 
course.” “ If, then, to be filled with what befits nature 
is pleasure, then that which is more really filled 
with real things would more really and truly cause us 
to enjoy a true pleasure, while that which partakes 
of the less truly existent would be less truly and surely 
filled and would partake of a less trustworthy and 
less true pleasure.” ‘‘ Most inevitably,” he said. 
“Then those who have no experience of wisdom and 
virtue but are ever devoted to ¢ feastings and that sort 
of thing are swept downward, it seems, and back 
again to the centre, and so sway and roam ® to and fro 
throughout their lives, but they have never tran- 
scended all this and turned their eyes tothe true upper | 
region nor been wafted there, nor ever been really | 
filled with real things, nor ever tasted ° stable and pure 
pleasure, but with eyes ever bent upon the earth ¢ and 
heads bowed down over their tables they feast like 
cattle,¢ grazing and copulating, ever greedy for more 


2 Cf. Milton, Comus, ‘‘ Neer looks to heaven amid its 
gorgeous feast,”’ Rossetti, “Nineveh,” in fine, ‘‘ That set 
gaze never on the sky,” ete. Cf. S. O. Dickermann, De 
Argumentis quibusdam ap. Xenophontem, Platonem, Aristo- 
telem obviis e structura hominis et animalium petitis, 
Halle, 1909, who lists Plato's Symp. 190 s, Rep. 586 a, 
Cratyl. 396 3, 409 c, Tim. 90 a, 91 ©, and many other 
passages. 

¢ Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1095 b 20 Booxnudrwy Biov. Cf. 
What Plato Said, p. 611, on Phileb., in fine. 
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mAeoveEias axtilovres Kal Kupitrovtes dAAjAous 
avypots Képaoi te Kal dmAais dmoxrurdacr 5° 
andnotiav, dre obyt trois obcw obdé +o dv odd€ 
70 atéyov éavtdv mysmAavres. Tlavredds, by 6 
Travewvr, rov rdv moMdy, & Ldkxpates, xpnopw- 
Seis Biov. "Ap’ odv odk dvdynn Kai Wovais Evv- 
civat peuvypevas Adrats, eidwAois THs dAnOods 
ydovis Kat eoxiaypadypevats, v1d Ths map’ 
adAjhas Oécews drroxpawopevais, wate apodpods 
éxatépas daiveoba Kal épwras davtaav AvTravras 
tots dppoow evrixrew Kal mepysayytovs elvat, 
wonep 70 THs “EAdvys eiSwAov dad trav ev Tpola 
Lrycivopdss Pyar yeveobar wepysdyntov ayvoia tod 
dAnBots; TloAAj dvdyen, &by, Towirdv 7 ado 
elvat. 

XI. Ti 8€; wept 76 Gupoedes ody Erepa rovadra 
dvayen ylyvecbat, ds dv adtd tobtro Siampdrrytae 
7 POdvy Sia pirorysiav 7} Bia Sia diroxiay 7 
Gupgd 80a Svaxodiav, mAnopoviy Tihs re Kal 
viens Kal Oupod Swwxwv dvev Aoytopot te Kal 
vod; Totatra, ff) 8 és, dvdyryn Kal wept TobTo 
elvat. Ti odv; fv 8 eyes: Oappodyres Adyuper, 





2 Cf. supra 373 xe, Phaedo 66 c ff., Berkeley, Siris 330 
“Tor these things men fight, cheat, and scramble.” 

> 7d oréyov: of. Gorg. 493 8, Laws T14 a. 

¢ Plato laughs at himself. Cf. supra 509 c and 540 s-c. 
The picturesque, allegorical style of oracles was proverbial. 
For xpyoppéety ef. Crat. 396 p, Apol. 39 c, Laws 712 a. 

4 Cf. on 584 a, p. 384, note a. 

¢ Yor mepinaxirovs cf, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1168 b 19, Eth. 
Lud. 1248 b 27, and supra on 521 a, p. 145, note e. 

* For the Stesichorean legend that the real Helen remained 
in Egypt while only her phantom went to Troy cf. Phaedr. 
243 a-B, Eurip. Hel. 605 ff., Mlect. 1282-1283, Isoc. Hel. 64, 
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of these delights; and in their greed? kicking and 
butting one another with horns and hooves of iron they 
slay one another in sateless avidity, because they are 
vainly striving to satisfy with things that are not real 
the unreal and incontinent part? of their souls.” 
“ You describe in quite oracular style,° Socrates,” said 
Glaucon, ‘the life of the multitude.” ‘‘ And are 
not the pleasures with which they dwell inevitably 
commingled with pains, phantoms of true pleasure, 
illusions of scene-painting, so coloured by contrary 
juxtaposition 4 as to seem intense in either kind, and 
to beget mad loves of themselves in senseless souls, 
and to be fought for,’ as Stesichorus says the wraith 
of Helen’ was fought for at Troy through ignorance 
of the truth?” “It is quite inevitable,” he said, 
“that it should be so.” 

XI. ‘So, again, must not the like hold of the high- 
spirited element, whenever a man succeeds in satis- 
fying that part of his nature—his covetousness of 
honour by envy, his love of victory by violence, his 
ill-temper by indulgence in anger, pursuing these 
ends without regard to consideration and reason?” 
“ The same sort of thing,” he said, “‘ must necessarily 
happen in this case too.”’ “‘ Then,” said I, ‘‘ may we 
and Philologus 55, pp. 634 ff. Diimmler, Akademika p. 55, 
thinks this passage a criticism of Isoc. I/elena 40. Cf. also 
Teichmiiller, Lit. Fehden, i. pp. 113 ff. So Milton, Reason 
of Church Government, “* A lawny resemblance of her like 
that air-born Helena in the fables.” For the ethical sym- 
bolism cf. 520 c-p, Shelley, ‘“‘ Adonais "’ 39: 

*Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife. 
Arnold, ‘‘ Dover Beach,” in fine: 


And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of setae and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
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ott Kal mepl 76 didoKepdés Kal TO diAdvexov doat 
emOujian eloiv, at prev dv TH emoriyy Kat Adpw 
émrdpevar xa peta TOUTWY Tas HOoVaS Sudxovoat, 
Gs dv 7d dpdovipov eEny_rat, AapBdvwor, ras 
adAnfeoratas Te Dppovrat, ws olov TE avrais 
dAnbets AaBeiv, dre GAnOela éxopévwy, Kal Tas 


€ an > - ” ? # eee 
E €auv7@v olkelas, elzep 1o BéATvoTov ExdoTw TobTo 


587 


Kat olxerdrarov ; "AMA bays en, olxevoTaTov YE. 
Te piroaddyp dpa érropevys damdons ris poxiis 
Kal pu} oracvatovans € éxdory TH peépet dmdpyer els 
TE Tada Td, éavrob mpdrrew Kat Bucatep elvan, Kat 67) 
Kal TAS nOovas Tas €avTOd Exacrov Kal Tas BeATiotas 
Kal ets TO Suvatov Tas dAnbeotdTas Kaprobobat. 
Kodi pev obv. “Orav be dpa Trav érépu Tt 
Kparnon, dmdpyet abt@ pyre tHv éavTob 7doviyy 
efevploxew, td te GAN dvayxdlew addorpiav Kal 
1) GAnOF HSovhy Siwixew. Ovrtws, én. Odxodv 
a metorov pirocodias te Kal Adyou addornKe, 
pddior’ dy Tovaidra eLepydlorro; TloAd ye. Tet 
atov 8€ Adyouv adiararat ody Omep vopov Te Kal 
tdfews ; Ajjdov 57). *E¢dynoay be metorov dpeotO- 
oar ody af épwriKkai Te Kal Tupaviixal émiBupiat; 





° Cf. Phaedo 69 8, and Theaet. 176 B pera Ppovijoews. 

> é&myfrac has a religious tone. See on é&nynris 427 c. 
Cf. GOA BL 

¢ Cf. on 583 B, p. 380, note b. 

4 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 491, on Lysis 221 EB. 

e Cf. 352 a, 440 B and x, 442 v, 560 a, Phaedr. 237 ¥. 

t Cf. What Plato Said, p. 480 on Charm. 161 B. 

9 For els 7d duvardy of. 500 p, 381 c, Laws 795 pv, 830 8, 
862 B, 900 c. 

+ What follows (587 8-588 a) is not to be taken too seri- 
ously. It illustrates the method of procedure by minute 
links, the satisfaction of Plato’s feelings by confirmations 
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not confidently declare that in both the gain-loving 
and the contentious part of our nature all the desires 
that wait upon knowledge and reason, and, pursuing 
their pleasures in conjunction with them,’ take only 
those pleasures which reason approves,’ will,sincethey 
follow truth, enjoy the truest ¢ pleasures, so far as that 
is possible for them, and also the pleasures that are 
proper to them and their own, if for everything that 
which is best may be said to be most its ‘own’4?”’ 
“ But indeed,” he said, “it is most truly its very 
own.” ‘Then when the entire soul accepts the 
guidance of the wisdom-loving part and is not filled 
with inner dissension,? the result for each part is that 
it in all other respects keeps to its own task’ and is 
just, and likewise that each enjoys its own proper 
pleasures and the best pleasures and, so far as such a 
thing is possible,’ the truest.” “‘Preciselyso.” “And 
so when one of the other two gets the mastery the 
result for it is that it does not find its own proper 
pleasure and constrains the others to pursue an alien 
pleasure and not the true.”’ ‘‘ That is so,” he said. 
“ And would not that which is furthest removed from 
philosophy and reason be most likely to produce this 
effect#?”’ “ Quite so,” he said. “ And is not that 
furthest removed from reason which is furthest from 
law and order?” “ Obviously.’”” ‘‘ And was it not 
made plain that the furthest removed are the erotic 
and tyrannical appetites?” “ Quite so.” ‘‘ And 
and analogies, and his willingness to play with mathematical 
symbolism. Cf. 546 8 f. and William Temple, Plato and 

hristianity, p. 55: “‘ Finally the whole thing is a satire on 
the humbug of mystical number, but I need not add that 
the German commentators are seriously exercised... .” 


See however A. G. Laird in Class. Phil, xi. (1916) pp. 
465-468. 
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Blo ye. *EAdyuorov 5é ai Bacwikal te Kat 
kdopiat; Nat. [detorov 8%, ofuar, dAnGods 750- 
vis kal olxelas 6 tUpavvos adeorfer, 6 5é dAl- 
yiotov. *Avdyen. Kai dnddorara dpa, elzov, 6 
tupavvos Budcerat, 6 dé BactAeds Hdiora. Todd} 
avaykn. Otc odv, Fv & éeyd, dow andéorepov 

~ tA fa nn Ww w ~ 
CH tvpavvos Baotdéws; “Av eians, é¢n. Tprdv 
Hoover, ws Eorxev, odadr, pias pev yrnotas, Suotv 

4A la an > ¢ 

CS vdbawv, Trav vébwv ets TO eréxewa brepBas 6 _ 
tupavvos, duywy véuov te Kal Adyov, SovAas Tit 
Sopuddpots ydovats Evvoixet, Kal dmdow eAatrTodrat 

> A la e¢ > Cal A ” . hs ~ 
oddé advu pddiov elmeiv, mAny lows Bde. Ids; 
éfn. °Amo rod ddAvyapyixod tpitos Tov 6 Tépavvos 
adevoTiKe ev péow yap abtdv 6 Snuotucds Hv. 
Nat. Odxodv Kat Hovis zpitw idmAw mpds 
dAjbevav dz’ éxeivov Evvoixot dv, ef Ta mpdobev 
EE ~ oe e LU > A > 4A ~ 
adnbA; Odras. ‘O dé ye dAvyapytKds azo Tob 

D Bactkuxod ad tpitos, éay eis tadtov dpiaTo- 
Kparikov Kat BaowsKov tiWdpev. Tpitos ydp. 
TpemAacion dpa, vy e eyo, TpimAdavov dplpe 
GAnfobs HSovis adéornxe tUpavvos. Daiverat. 
*"ExizeSov dp’, ébyv, ws eouxe, Td elSwAov Kara 
Tov TOO pHKous apiOpov HSovis TupavveKHs av etn. 
Kowd} yer Kara de Svvapiv Kal tpirny av&yv 
SjAov 57 amdoracw day dadeotnKws yiyveTat. 
Afrov, édy, TO ye AoyoTiKGH. OdKoby edv tis 

E peraotpébas dAnbeia doris tov Baowda 70d 
tupavvov adeornkdta Ayn, daov adéarnxKer, 

® Of. Polit. 257 B dgerracw. 
» Of. Vol. I. p. 282, note a, on 408 p and supra p. 344, 
note 6, on 573 pv. 


© For ets 7d éwéxewa cf. Phaedo 112 8 and supra 509 8. 
4 Cf. Vol. I. p. 422, note , on 445 pv and Menex. 238 dD. 
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least so the royal and orderly?” “ Yes.”’ ‘Then the 
tyrant’s place, I think, will be fixed at the furthest re- 
move? from true and proper pleasure, and the king’ s 
at the least.’”’ “ Necessarily.” ‘‘ Then the tyrant’ s 
life will be least pleasurable and the king’s most.’ 

‘There is every necessity of that.” “ Do you know, 
then,” said I, ‘how much less pleasurably the tyrant 
lives than theking?” “Ill knowif you tell me,® ” he 
said. “ There being as it appears three pleasures, 
one genuine and two spurious, the tyrant in his flight 
from law and reason crosses the border beyond ¢ the 
spurious, cohabits with certain slavish, mercenary 
pleasures, and the measure of his inferiority is not 
casy to express except perhaps thus.”’ ‘‘ How?” he 
said. ‘‘ The tyrant, I believe, we found at the third 
remove from the oligarch, for the democrat came 
between.” “ Yes ‘ And would he not also dwell 
with a phantom of pleasure i in respect of reality three 
stages removed from that other, if all that we have 
said is true?”’ “ Thatisso.”’ ‘‘ And the oligarch in 
turn is at the third remove from the royal man if we 
assume the identity of the aristocrat and the king.?” 
“Yes, the third.”” ‘ Three times three, then, by 
numerical measure is the interval that separates the 
tyrant from true pleasure.” “‘ Apparently.” “The 
phantom ¢ of the tyrant’s pleasure is then by longitu- 
dinal mensuration a plane number.” “ Quite so.” 
“But by squaring and cubing it is clear what the 
interval of this separation becomes.” “‘ It is clear,” he 
said.“ to areckoner.”’ ‘‘ Then taking it the other way 
about, if one tries to express the extent of the interval 
between the king and the tyrant in respect of true 


* Cf. Phaedo 66 c cidd\wv, where Olympiodorus (Norvin, 
p. 36) takes it of the unreality of the lower pleasures. 
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eweakaterKoaiKarenTaAKooLoMAagiaKts HStov abrov 
Cavra edpyoer reAewnBelon TH moMamAaguboer, Tov 
Sé TUpavvov dvapdrepov TH adtH TavTy amooTdoet. 
| *Aunhyavor, eon, Aoyiapov Karamepdopnxas Tis 
i Svadopdrytos Toby dySpoiv, Tob Te duxatov Kat 
588 708 adixov, mpos ydoviy te Kal var. Kal 
pévro. Kal dAnOA Kal mpoojKovTd ye, Hv 8° eye, 
Bios apiudv, etzrep adrots TpoonKovow Tepe 
Kal vuKres Kal phves Kal évavrot. "AMd pijv, 
én, TpoonKovow. Odxobv et toaobrov dor), 
wKE oO dyabos Te KOL Sixavos TOY Kandy Te Kal 
ddicov, dpnydvy 8) bcm mrclov wejoe ed- 
oxynpootvy te Biov kat KaAAe Kal dpetA; "Apn- 
xavy pévror vip Ala, edn. 
XII. Efev 87, efrov- eed) evtaida Adyov 
B yeyovapyev, avarddBwpyev ra mpdra rAexPvra, 80 
a Seip Axopev: Hv dé mov Acydpevor, Avowrercty 
aducely TH TeAdws pev adixw, So€aloudvw Se 
Sixaiw. % ody odes eAdyOn; Odrw pev obdv. 
Nov Si, pny, atrD diareyapeba, emreto7} Suwpio- 
Aoynodpeba TO re ASuxely Kal 76 Sixata mpdrrew 
hv éxdrepov exer Svvamu. Tas; én. Etxdva 
mAdoavtes THs puxis Aoyw, tva «dH 6 exeiva 
Créywv ofa Aeyev. Motay twd; 7 8 és. Tav 
TotovTwy Tiwd, Av 8 ey, olar puv0odcyobyras 
maraal yevécbar pvoes, 7 Te Xypalpas Kat F 





« Cf. Spencer, Data of Ethics, p. 14 ‘‘ Hence estimating 
life by multiplying its length into its breadth.” For the 
mathematical jest cf. Polit. 257 a-s. 

+ Humorous as in 509 c brepBodjjs. 

- Cf. Phileb. 13 a, 14 a, Parmen. 141 c, Theaet. 209 a 
and p. 
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pleasure he will find on completion of the multiplica- 
tion that he lives 729 times as happily and that the 
tyrant’s life is more painful by the same distance.?”’ 
‘““An overwhelming? and baffling calculation,” he 
said, ‘‘ of the difference® between the just and the 
unjust man in respect of pleasure and pain!” “ And 
what is more, it is a true number and pertinent to the 
lives of men if days and nights and months and years 
pertain to them.” “They certainly do,” he said. 
“ Then if in point of pleasure the victory of the good 
and just man over the bad and unjust is so great as 
this, he will surpass him inconceivably in decency and 
beauty of life and virtue.” “ Inconceivably indeed, 
by Zeus,” he said. 

XII. ‘Very good,” said I. “ And now that we have 
come to this point in the argument, let us take up 
again the statement with which we began and that has 
brought us to this pass. It was, I believe, averred 
that injustice is profitable to the completely unjust ° 
man who is reputed just. Was not that the propost- 
tion?” ‘‘Yes, that.” ‘Let us, then, reason with its 
proponent now that we have agreed on the essential 
nature of injustice and just conduct.” “ How?” he 
said. ‘‘ By fashioning in our discourse a symbolicimage 
of the soul, that the maintainer of that proposition 
may see precisely what it is that he was saying.” 
“What sort of an image?” he said. ‘‘ One of those 
natures that the ancient fables tell of,” said I, “as 
that of the Chimaera‘ or Scylla9 or Cerberus,* and 


¢ Plato keeps to the point. Cf. 472 8, Phileb. 27 c, and 
p. 339, note ¢, on 572 B. ¢ Cf. 348 B, 361 a. 

1 Cf. Homer, Il. vi. 179-182, Phaedr. 229 v. 

9 Od. xii. 85 ff. 

* Hesiod, Theog. 311-312. 
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UKvrAAns kai KepBépov, kai ddAau tives cuyval Aé- 
yovrat Evumepuxviar iat moAAal eis Ev yevéabar. 
* - ot 
Aéyovrar ydp, é¢y. TlAdrre roivuy ptav pev idéav 
i 
Onpiov morxitov Kat oduKedddov, Huepwv Se 
ts wy 
Onpiwv exovros Kedadds KiKdw Kal dypiwy, Kab 
duvatobd petaBddrew nat giew &€ adtod advra 
D radra. Aewod mAdorov, é¢n, 7d epyov: éuws 5é, 
> \ na a 
ee.d1) edTAaoToTEepov Knpod Kal T&v TowodTwr 
f 
Adyos, memAdoOw. Miav 8%) tolvev ddAnv iddav 
f 
Réovros, piav S€é dvOpdrov: TOAD Sé péytotov éoTw 
‘ ~ a 
TO mpdTov Kai SevTepov 7d SedTepov. Taira, edn, 
er ‘ 
pdw Kat wénAacta. Lvvarre toivuyy aira els 
a f my oe 4 > -. 
év tpia dvta, wore wn Evpreducévar aAdAyjAots. 
Luvana, édn. TlepizAacov 6% adrots efwbev 
. % > 4 lot a 
évos eikéva, THY ToD avOpwmmov, woTe TH p17) 
E duvapevm ta évrds spay, aAdd 7d &Ea pdvor 
a ig ~ a ~ 3 v 
édutpov dpavrt, ev Chiov daiveabar, dvOpwrov. 
IlepirénAaora, éfn. Adywpev 6 7H dé€yorts, 
2 Stallbaum ad loc. gives a long list of writers who 
imitated this passage. Hesiod, Theog. 823 f., portrays a 
similar monster in Typhoeus, who had a hundred serpent- 
heads. For the animalin man cf. Tim. 70 £, Charm. 155 p-x, 
Phaedr. 230 a, 246 a ff., Boethius, Cons. iv. 2-3, Horace, 
Epist. i. 1. 76, lamblichus, Protrept. chap. iii., Machiavelli, 
Prince xvii. (La Bestia), Emerson, History: ‘“ Every animal 
in the barnyard ... has contrived to get a footing... 
in some one or other of these upright heaven-facing speakers. 


Ah, brother, hold fast to the man and awe the beast,”’ etc. 
Cf. Tennyson, lines ‘‘ By an Evolutionist”; 


But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is quiet at 
last. 
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the numercus other examples that are told of many 
forms grown together in one.” ‘‘ Yes. they do tell 
of them.” ‘‘ Mould, then, a single shape of a manifold 
and many-headed beast ¢ that has a ring of heads of 
tame and wild beasts and can change them and cause 
to spring forth from itself all such growths.” “‘It is the 
task of a cunning artist,” ” he said, ‘‘ but nevertheless, 
since speech is more plastic than wax ¢ and other such 
media, assume that it has been so fashioned.” ‘‘ Then 
fashion one other form of a lion and one of a man and 
let the first be far the largest ¢ and the second second 
in size.”’ “‘ That is easier,” he said, ‘‘ and is done.” 
“Join the three in one, then, so as in some sort to 
grow together.”’ ‘‘ They are so united,” he said. 
“Then mould about them outside the likeness of one, 
that of the man, so that to anyone who is unable to 
look within ¢ but who can see only the external sheath 
it appears to be one living creature, the man.”’ “‘ The 
sheath is made fast about him,” he said. ‘ Let us, 


“In Memoriam,” cxviii.: 
Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die. 

A modern scientific man solemnly writes: “The theory of 
evolution has prepared us to acknowledge the presence of 
something of the ape and tiger in us.’” For an example 
of modern nimiety or too-muchness cf. Sandburg's “ There 
is a wolf in me. ... There is a fox in me... . There is 
ahogin me... O,I got a zoo, I got a menagerie inside 
my ribs.” Cf. Brunetiére, Questions actuelles, p. 114. 

> Cf. 596 c. 

© Cf. Cie. De or. iii. 45 “sicut mollissimam ceram... 
fingimus.”’ Otto, p. $0, says itis a proverb. For the de- 
velopment of this figure ¢f. Pliny, Epist, vii. 9 ‘“‘ ut laus est 
cerae, mollis cedensque sequatur.’” For the idea that word 
is more precise or easy than deed cf. supra 473 a, Phaedo 
99 ©, Laws 636 a, 736 B, Tim. 19 £. 

2 Cf. 442 a. © Cf. 817 3. 
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ws Avouredct Touryp dducety TS avbpwimw, dixara 
S€ wparrew ov Eoudéper, drt od8ev GAO dnolv 7 q 
Avowreheiv avr® 70 mavrodamov Onpiov edwxobyre 
qotety loxupov kal tov A€ovra Kal Ta mrept Tov 
589 A€ovra, tov 5é advOpwmov Awoxrovety Kal movelv 
aobev_, Wore EAxeoOar dan av éxeivu dmdTepov 
dyn, Kai pndév érepov érépw Evvebilew pndé pirov 
mo.etv, GAN’ eGy avra év adrots Sdxvecbat re Kal 
paydopeva éobiew adrAndAa. Ilavrdzact ydp, édn, 
rabr av A€yot 6 70 adiKety exawav. Otkoty ad 
6 7a Sikata Aéyew Avoiredety dain dv Seiv Taira 
mparrew Kal tabra Ayer, dev 708 dvOpesmov 6 
Beévrés dvOpwz0s éorar eykparéoratos, kat Tob 
ToAvKedpahov Opépparos emyreAjaerar o @omep yewp- 
yes, 7a pev tuepa tpépwv Kat tiBacedwr, 7a dé 
dypia aroxwAtwr dveobar, Eiupayor momnodpevos 
thv Tot A€ovTos pvouw, Kal Kown mavronv x 86- 
HSYOSs dira Tomodpevos aMAi}Aous TE Kai atr@, 
ovTw Opeiper ; Kopsd7 yep ab A€yer Taira 6 70 
Sikatovy erawav. Kara advra Tpomov 5) 6 pep 
Cra dikata eyxwpidlwy adnbA dv A€you, o 5é Ta 
détxa evSourro. ampds Te yap WSovnv Kat mpos 
evddogiav kat whddcray oxoTovupéevmp 6 ev errawerns 
Tod Sixaiov aAnbever, 6 Sé péxrys oddev Bytes odd’ 


3 The whole passage illustrates the psychology of 440 z ff. 

> Cf. Protag. 352 c mepiedxouevns, with Aristot. hth. Nic. 
1145 b 24. 

¢ Perhaps a latent allusion to Hesiod, Works and 
Days 278. 

4 Cf. ‘the inward man,” Romans vii. 22, 2 Cor. iv. 16, 
Ephes, iii. 16. 

© Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 10 “ Religion 
says: ‘ The kingdom of God is within you’; and culture, in 
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then say to the speaker who avers that it pays this 
man to be unjust, and that to do justice is not for his 
advantage, that he is affirming nothing else than that 
it profits him to feast and make strong the multi- 
farious beast and the lion and all that pertains to the 
lion, but to starve the man and so enfeeble him that 
he can be pulled about? whithersoever either of the 
others drag him, and not to familiarize or reconcile 
with one another the two creatures but suffer them 
to bite and fight and devour one another.*”’ “‘ Yes,” 
he said, “that is precisely what the panegyrist of 
injustice will be found to say.”’ “‘ And on the other 
hand he who says that justice is the more profitable 
affirms that all our actions and wordsshould tend to give 
the man within us? complete domination ¢ over the 
entire man and make him take charge’ of the many- 
headed beast—like a farmer?’ who cherishes and 
trains the cultivated plants but checks the growth of 
the wild—and he will make an ally’ of the lion’s 
nature, and caring for all the beasts alike will first 
make them friendly to one another and to himself, 
and so foster their growth.” ‘ Yes, that in turn is 
precisely the meaning of the man who commends 
justice.” “From every point of view, then, the pan- 
egyrist of justice speaks truly and the panegyrist of 
injustice falsely. For whether we consider pleasure, 
reputation, or profit, he who commends justice speaks 
the truth, while there is no soundness or real know- 


like manner, places human perfection in an internal condi- 
tion, in the growth and predominance of our humanity 
proper, as distinguished from our animality.” 

1 Cf. Gorg. 516 a-B. 

9 Cf. Theaet. 167 ec, and What Plato Said, p. 456, on 
Euthyphro 2 pv. 

* Cf. 441 a. 
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eldws péyer O Te péyer. OF pow Soxe?, 7 8 ds, 
ovdapy ‘ye. TletBeoper toivuy adrov mpaws, od 
yap éx@v dyiapravet, epurravres: @ pardpre, ov 
Kal Ta KaAd wat aioxpa vopupa Sud Ta. Towabr’ av 
D datpev yeyovera: 7 a bev add ra bo TO av@, paw, 
pGdAov dé lows Ta uo Tt Bete Ta. 6 puso 
mowbvra THs ducews, aiaxypa "8 Ta bid TO dyptep 
TO Huepov SovAovpeva; Evpdnoe y 7Hs; “Edy 
jLol, edn, melOnrac. *Eorw ovr, elzov, ory Avav- 
Tere ex iTourov Tov Adyou Xpuotov AapBdveev a- 
dixws, elrrep TOLOVSE TL ylyverat, AapBever TO 
xXpvotov dpa xaradovdobrat TO BéArorov € éavrob TO 
E poxOnpora7w; 7 «t pev Acer xpuatov viov . 7 
Suyarépa edovrodro, Kal tabr’ els dypiwy TE Kat 
Kaxkav avdpav, obk av adt@ éAvoireder odd? av 
mdpmoAv ext tovtw AayBdvew, «¢ S€ 7d éavtob 
Oadratov bd 7TH adewrdTw Te Kal puapwrdtw 
SovdAodrat kal pndev erect, odK dpa dOAws eort Kal 
Tord emi Sewordpw dAOpw ypucdv Swpodoxet 7 
EpiptaAn ext rH Tod dvdpos pox TOV Sppov 
deEapery ; Todd perro, 4 8 és 6 Pravxwv: eyo 
yap cou bmép exetvov drroKpwodpar. 

XIII. Odenotv xal 7d axodactaivew ote. did 
Totatra mdAa péyeoar, Ste avieras ev TH TowovTw 





@ rpdws: ef. the use of jpdua 476 EB, 494 dD. 

> Plato always maintains that wrong-doing is involuntary 
and due to ignorance. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 640, on 
Laws 860 v. 

& Cf. supra 501 8, Tennyson, “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
after,” in fine, “ The highest Human Nature is divine.” 

a Cf. Matt. xvi. 26, Mark viii. 36, ‘‘ What shall it profit 
a man if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” A typical argumentum ex contrario, Cf. 445 a-p and 
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ledge of what he censures in him who disparages it.” 
“None whatever, I think,” said he. “‘ Shall we; then, 
try to persuade him gently," for he does not willingly 
err,> by questioning him thus: Dear friend, should 
we not also say that the things which law and custom 
deem fair or foul have been accounted so for a like 
reason—the fair and honourable things being those 
that subject the brutish part of our nature to that 
which is human in us, or rather, it may be, to that 
which is divine,¢ while the foul and base are the things 
that enslave the gentle nature to the wild? Will he 
assent or not?’’ “‘ He will if he is counselled by me.” 
“Can it profit any man in the light of this thought to 
accept gold unjustly if the result is to be that by the 
acceptance he enslaves the best part of himself to the 
worst? Or is it conceivable that, while, if the taking 
of the gold enslaved his son or daughter and that too to 
fierce and evil men, it would not profit him,? no matter 
how large the sum, yet that, if the result is to be the 
ruthless enslavement of the divinest part of himself to 
the most despicable and godless part, he is not to be 
deemed wretched and is not taking the golden bribe 
much more disastrously than Eriphyle ¢ did when she 
received the necklace as the price’ of her husband’s 
life?” ‘“‘ Far more,” said Glaucon, “for I will 
answer you in his behalf.” 

XII. “ And do-you not think that the reason for 
the old objection to licentiousness is similarly because 


Vol. I. p. 40, note c. On the supreme value of the soul ¢f. 
Laws 726-728, 743 £, 697 B, 918 B, 959 a-B. Cf. supra 585 p. 
© Cf. Od. xi. 326, Frazer on Apollodorus iii. 6. 2 (Loeb). 
Stallbaum refers also to Pindar, Nem. ix. 37 tf., and Pausan. 
ae. 29. Ti. 
/ For éxi in this sense cf. Thompson on Meno 90 vp. Cf. 
Apol. 41 a éxi récy, Deinosth. xiv. 66. 
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TO Sewov, Td péya exelvo Kal modveides Opéupa 
mépa tod Séovtos; Adov, éfn. ‘H 8 adfddeca 
Bai Svoxorta éyerat oby Srav td AcovT@Sds re 
kal dpe@des avénrat kal ouvteivyTar avappdoTws; 
Ildvu pév ody. Tpudt) 6é cal padr@axia odk emt 
Th adtod TovTov yaddce Te Kal dvéce péyerat, 
a > 3 ~ , > ~ , ta é 
étav ev abrt@ Seidiav eurrouq; Ti py; Kodaxeia 
dé xal dvercudepia ody étav Tis TO abtTo TodTO, Td 
Oupoeidés, d7d TH dxAUSEt Onpiw Tovj, Kal Evera 
, 4 ~ fA > ‘3 
xpypdtwy Kal THs éxeivov amAnotias mpomnAa- 
f ya ns 3 , > A f t 
Kildpevov Oily ex véou dvti A€ovtos milyKov 
C yiyvecfar; Kal pada, é¢n. Bavavoia dé Kat 
e XN ’ a y / ” > 
yewporexvia Sia ti, olet, dverdos Peper; 7 bv” dAdo 
ti pyoouev 7) OTav tis aoGeves hvac Eyn TO Tod 
BeAtiorov cides, wore py dv SUvacba apyew Tov 
év abdT® Opeppdtwv, dddd Oepamedew éexetva, Kal 
Ta Owretpata adrav pdvov Sivnrar pavOdvew; 
ww yw > tnd oe A e ~ e ‘ 
Eouxev, by. Odxodv iva Kal 6 TowodTos tad 
e Z: ” 9 ¢ £). 8 DA > 7 
dpotov dpynrat oloumep 6 BéAtiaTos, SodAov abrov 
D daper deiv elvar exeivou tod BeAtiorov, Exovros ev 
€ ~ A a ” * 7 4 4 ~ a , 
ait@ 76 betov dpyov, odk ent BAdBn TH Tod SovAov 





2 See Adam ad loc. on the asyndeton. 

> avéddea: cf. supra 548 E. 

© Not mentioned before, but, as Schleiermacher says, 
might be included in 7a qepi rév Adov7a. Cf. Adam ad loc. 
Or Plato may be thinking of the chimaera (/1. vi. 181). 

4 Cf. 620 c. © Cf. p. 49, note e. 

’ For the idea that it is better to be ruled by a better man 
cf. Alc. 1.135 B-c, Polit. 296 B-c, Democr. fr. 75 (Diels ii 
p. 77), Xen. Mem. i. 5.5 dovredovra 5¢ rats roavtas jdovais 
ixerevréov robs Oeods decwoTdv dyabGv ruxyev, Xen. Cyr. viii. 
1. 40 BeXriovas ety. Cf. also Laws 713 v-714 a, 627 5, 
Phaedo 62 v-x, and Laws 684 c. Cf. Ruskin, Queen of the 
Air, p. 210 (Brantwood ed., 1891): ‘‘ The first duty of every 
man in the world is to find his true master, and, for his own 
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that sort of thing emancipates that dread,* that huge 
and manifold beast overmuch?”’ “ Obviously,” he 
said. ‘‘ And do we not censure self-will® and irasci- 
bility when they foster and intensify disproportion- 
ately the element of the lion and the snake ° in us?” 
“By all means.” “ And do we not reprobate luxury 
and effeminacy for their loosening and relaxation of 
this same element when they engender cowardice in 
it?” “Surely.” ‘“ And flattery and illiberality when 
they reduce this same high-spirited element under 
the rule of the mob-like beast and habituate it for 
the sake of wealth and the unbridled lusts of the 
beast to endure all manner of contumely from youth 
up and become an ape @ instead of a lion?” “ Yes, 
indeed,” he said. ‘“ And why do you suppose that 
‘base mechanic ’¢ handicraft is a term of reproach ? 
Shall we not say that it is solely when the best part 
is naturally weak in a man so that it cannot govern 
and control the brood of beasts within him but can 
only serve them and can learn nothing but the ways of 
flattering them?” “‘So it seems,” he said. ‘ Then 
_is it not in order that such an one may have a like 
government with the best man that we say he ought 
to be the slave of that best man‘ who has within 


good, submit to him; and to find his true inferior, and, for 
that inferior’s good, conquer him.” Inge, Christian Ethics, 
p. 252: “It is ordained in the eternal constitution of things, 
that men of intemperate minds cannot be free.’ Carlyle 
(apud M. Barton and O. Sitwell, Vietoriana): “ Surely of 
all the rights of man the right of the ignorant man to be 
guided by the wiser, to be gently or forcibly held in the true 
course by him, is the indisputablest.’”’ Plato's idea is perhaps 
a source of Aristotle’s theory of slavery, though differently 
expressed. Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1254 b 16 f., Newman i. pp. 
109-110, 144 f., 378-379, ii. p. 107. Cf. also Polit. 309 a f., 
Epist. vii. 335 p, and Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. p. 106. 
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BovAerat,! maou Tos év Th aronet Evupaxos ay: 
Kal a7] av maiSiov apy}, TO HN éadv éXeubépous 
elvar, ews av ev adrots womep év méAe wodureiay 
KaTaoTiowpe, Kal 70 BéAtiatov Oepamedoarres 
TH Tap uly towTw avrikataoTiowpev dvdAaka 
Gpovov Kal dpxovTa év adr@, Kal TOTE dx) éAevOepov 
adiewev, Andot ydp, 7 & ds. Iq 8} odv dyjao- 
pev, ® TAatdewv, cal kara ziva Adyov AvowreActy 
dduxeiv q dxohacratvew Hy Te aioxpov Tovetv, é€ dv 
movnporepos prev éorat, mrciw 8€ xprara 7) aMqy 
twa Sdvvapiw KeKTHoeTaL; Oday, H 8 és. 
Il 8 dducoivra AavOdvew Kal pur) Siddvat Sienv 


~ ” a re ae 3 A 4, ig rd 
Badvarredciv; 7) ody 6 ev AavOdvwv ere Tovnpdtepos 


yiyverat, rob bé ph AavOavovros Kai KoAalopévov 
7o pev Onpiddes Koynilerar Kal tuepovrar, 7d 
Sé auepov éeAevOepotrar, Kal GAn % uy ets 
tiv BeAtiorny dvow Kabiorapévn tysmumtépay fw 

1 Bovrerat Tamblichus and Stobaeus: Bovdeterar ADM. 
See Adam, ad loc. 


2 Cf. supra 343 B-c. 

> Cf. Lysis 207 & f., Laws 808 p, Isoc. xv. 290, Antiphon, 
fr. 61 (Diels ii.8 p. 303). 

¢ Cf. on 591 £, p. 412, note d. 

4 Cf. on 501 b, p. 74, note a. 

¢ The paradoxes of the Gorgias are here seriously re- 
affirmed. Cf. especially Gorg. 472 © ff., 480 a-p, 505 a-s, 
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himself the divine governing principle, not because we 
suppose, as Thrasymachus‘? did in the case of subjects, 
that the slave should be governed for his own harm, 
but on the ground that it is better for everyone to be 
governed by the divine and the intelligent, prefer- 
ably indwelling and his own, but in default of that 
imposed from without, in order that we all so far as 
possible may be akin and friendly because our 
governance and guidance are the same?” “ Yes, 
and rightly so,” he said. “ And it is plain,” I said, 
“that this is the purpose of the law, which is the ally 
of all classes in the state, and this is the aim of our 
control of children,® our not leaving them free before 
we have established, so to speak, a constitutional 
government within them ¢ and, by fostering the best 
element in them with the aid of the like in ourselves, 
have set up in its place a similar guardian and ruler 
in the child, and then, and then only, we leave it free.” 
“ Yes, that is plain,’ he said.“ In what way,? then, 
Glaucon, and on what principle, shall we say that it 
profits a man to be unjust or licentious or do any 
shameful thing that will make him a worse man, but 
otherwise will bring him more wealth or power?” 
“In no way,” he said. “ And how that it pays him 
te escape detection in wrongdoing and not pay the 
penalty¢? Or is it not true that he who evades 
detection becomes a still worse man, while in the one 
who is discovered and chastened the brutish part is 
lulled and tamed and the genile part liberated, and 
the entire soul, returning to its nature at the best, 
attains to a much more precious condition in acquir- 


509 af. Cf. also Vol. I. p. 187, 380 8 of 6¢ dvivavro Ko\ati- 
xevor, and Laws 728 c; and for the purpose of punishment, 
What Plato Said, p. 495, on Protag. 324 a-s. 
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Aap Paver, owdpoodvny TE kad Sixaroovyyy pera. 
Ppovijaews KTWMPE], Y OBL iaxdy Te Kal Kados 
peta dyteias AapwBavov, TooodTw dowmep poy 
awpatos Tyuwréepa; Havrémact pev otv, én. 
C Otdkoby 6 ye vobv éywy ravra Ta abrot eis TobTo 
Evvreivas Pidoerat, mp@rov perv 7a pabypara 
TYyLav, & rovadTny adtob thy puyny dmepydoerat, 
Ta dé an’ drysdlo ; Ajjov, on. "Enea yy’, 
elzov, THY TOD odparos eéw Kai tpodjnv oby Smws 
TH Onpwsde Kal aAdyw ydovf émitpébas evtaiba 
TeTpapysevos Coe, GAN’ ovdé mpds vyievay BrAérwv, 
obdé TodTo mpechevwr, dmws iaxupos FH byujs 7 
Kadds éorat, eav pr) Kal owdpovioew pédAdAy am 
D adrev, GAN aet riv &v 7H cepate apyoviay ris 
ev 7H guy evexa Supdevias dppoTTopevos pavet- 
rau." Tovrdmace bev obv, edn, eavrep Hey Th 
aAnBeta jrovorkds elvat. Odxodv, elrov, Kal ri 


1 gaveirat Tamblichus: galryyras ADM, ¢aiverae pr. F. 
Bracketed by Hermann. 


@ The a@ fortiori argument from health of body to health 
of soul is one of the chief refutations of the immoralists. 
Cf. supra 445 v-x f., Gorg. 479 », Crito 47 p-x. For the 
supreme importance of the sonl ¢f. on 589 E. 

° Cf. Gorg. 507 pv, Isoc. Epist. vi. 9, Xen. Ages. 7.1. 

¢ Health in the familiar skolion (ef. Gorg. 451 5, Laws 
631 c, 661 a, 728 v-E, Huthydem. 279 a-B, Meno 87 ¥, Soph. 
frag. 356) is proverbially the highest of ordinary goods. 
Cf. Gorg. 452 a-s, Crito 47 yp, Eryxias 393.c. In fact, for 
Plato as for modern “scientific” ethics, health in the higher 
sense—the health of the soul—may be said to be the 
ultimate sanction. Cf. Vol. I. Introd. pp. xvi and xxi, 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 26, Idea of Good in Plato’s 
Republic, pp. 192-194 f. But an ‘idealistic ethics sometimes 
expresses itself in the paradox that ‘not even health,” 
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ing sobriety and righteousness together with wisdom, 
than the body? does when it gains strength and 
beauty conjoined with health, even as the soul is 
more precious than the body?’’ “ Most assuredly,” 
_he said. ‘Then the wise man will bend all his 
endeavours ® to this end throughout his life ; he will, 
to begin with, prize the studies that will give this 
quality to his soul and disprize the others.” ‘‘ Clearly,” 
he said. “ And then,” I said, “ he not only will not 
abandon the habit and nurture of his body to the 
brutish and irrational pleasure and live with his face 
set in that direction, but he will not even make health 
his chief aim,° nor give the first place to the ways 
of becoming strong or healthy or beautiful unless 
these things are likely to bring with them soberness 
of spirit, but he will always be found attuning the 
harmonies of his body for the sake of the concord in 
his soul.¢”’ “* By all means,” he replied, “if he is to 
bea true musician.¢”” “ And will he not deal likewise 


highest of earthly goods, is of any value compared with 
the true interests of the soul. Cf. Laws 661 c-z ff., 728 p-£, 
744 a, 960 v, Laches 195 c3 and Arnold, Culture and 
Anarchy, p. 17 “ Bodily health and vigour... have a 
more real and essential value ... but only as they are 
more intimately connected with a perfect spiritual condition 
than wealth and population are.’’ This idea may be the 
source of the story from which the Christian Fathers and 
the Middle Ages derived much edification, that Plato in- 
tentionally chose an unhealthy site for the Academy in 
order to keep down the flesh. Cf. Aelian, Vur. Hist. ix. 
10, perhaps the first mention, Porphyry, De abstinentia i. 
36, Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 1.4 416, n. 2; Camden on Cam- 
bridge, Gosse, Gossip in a Library, p. 23, and Himerius, 
Ecl. iii. 18 (Diels ii.3 p. 18) éxay d€ évdce: cdua Anudxperos, 
iva iytaivy ra Kpetrrova. 

@ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 485, on Laches 188 p. 

© Cf. Phaedo 61 a. 
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év Th TOv xpnudtwr Kryce Evvragiy te Kal 
Evudwriav; Kat tov dyKkov tod mAnOous ovdk 
exmAntTépevos U7d TOU THY TOAAdY paKaptopod 
dmewpov av&éjoe, daaépavra Kana eéxwv; OdK 
otowar, edn. AA amoPrérwv ye, elmov, mpds 
tiv év att@ modtetav Kal dvddtrwv, py Te 
mapaxwh attot Ta&v éxet d1a wAAOOs obcias 7 Sv 
dAvyoTnTA, ovTWs KUBepvdv mpocbjce Kal ava- 
Awoe THs odcias Kal’ daov av olds 7 Hh. Kopid7 
pev otv, edn. “AAG pw Kal tinds ye, eis 


3 A 3 é “~ A 7, ‘ ‘é 
27abrov dmoPrérwv, Tav pev pebEer Kal yevdoera 


c f a bal 3 ond > ff € ‘ , a > 
exw, as dv Hyhrar duelvw abrtov rovjoew, ds 8 
a , A ¢ ta o la Qs \ 
av Adcew Thy dmdpyovoay ek, PevEerar Sia Kal 
f . ” a - 4 > , 
Snpocia. Ovdx dpa, éby, 7a ye modiTiKd eBedjoe 
f 27 a a A A ta 
mparrew, edvrep todTou Kyidyrar. Ny rov Kvva, 
cy > > F ” oxy 30 a , \ , 9 
HY ) eyw, €V VE ™7 €aAUTOV qOAEL Kat pada, OU 


2 Cf. p. 355, note d, on 576 p. 

® byxov: cf. Horace’s use of acervus, Shorey on Odes ii. 
2. 24, 

¢ Cf. Vol. I. p. 163, note g, Newman i. p. 136. For the 
evils of wealth of. Laws 831 c ff., 870 B-c, Rep. 434 B, 
550 p ff., ete. 

4@ This analogy pervades the Republic. Cf. 579 c and 
p. 240, note 6, on 544 p-x, Introd. Vol. I. p. xxxv. Cf. Somep 
ev wédec 590 £, 6053. For the subordination of everything 
to the moral life cf. also 443 p and p. 509, note d, on 618 c. 

e As in the state, extremes of wealth and poverty are to 
be avoided. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 645, on Laws 915 B. 

* Almost Aristotle’s use of 2és. : 

9 Cf. pp. 52-55 on 496 p-r. The later schools debated the 
question whether the ‘sage’? would take part in politics. 
Cf. Seneca, De otio, xxx. 2 f. and Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. 
Frag. i. p. 62. 22 f.: “Zenon ait: accedet ad rempublicam 
(sapiens), nisi si quid impedierit;” ibid. iii, p. 158. 31 ff: 
“consentaneum est huic naturae, ut sapiens velit gerere et 
administrare rempublieam atque, ut e natura vivat, uxorem 
adiungere et velle ex ea liberos;”’ ibid. p. 174, 32: “negant 
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with the ordering and harmonizing of his possessions ? 
He will not let himself be dazzled ¢ by the felicitations 
of the multitude and pile up the mass? of his wealth 
without measure,° involving himself in measureless 
ills.” “ No, I think not,’ hesaid. ‘‘ He willrather,” 
I said, “ keep his eyes fixed on the constitution in 
his soul,¢ and taking care and watching lest he disturb 
anything there either by excess or deficiency of wealth,¢ 
will so steer his course and add to or detract from his 
wealth on this principle, so far as may be.” “ Precisely 
so,” hesaid. ‘“ Andin the matter of honours and office 
too this will be his guiding principle: He will gladly 
take part in and enjoy those which he thinks will make 
him a better man, but in public and private life he 
will shun those that may overthrow the established 
habit f of his soul.’”’ ‘‘ Then, if that is his chief con- 
cern,” he said, “ he will not willingly take part in 
politics.2” “Yes, by the dog,” said I, “in his own 


nostri sapientem ad quamlibet rempublicam accessurum;” 
ibid. 37 ff.: ‘‘praeterea, cum sapienti rempublicam ipso 
dignam dedimus, id est mundum, non est extra rempublicam, 
etiamsi recesserit;”’ ibid. iii. p. 157. 40 ff. éréuevov 6 rovrots 
brdpyew kal 7d TrodtreverOar Tov copéy xal wddcr’ év Tais roat- 
Tas wodtTelars Tals €udawotcars Tia Tpoxoriy mpds Tas TeXelas 
wonireias; ibid. p. 172. 18 f. devrepoy dé rdov dard ris wodtrelas, 
wodcreved Gai yap xara roy mponyovpevov Aéyor .. .3 ibid. 173. 
19 fF. Egpapev 8° Srt Kal wodereveo Gat Kara Tov xporryoUpmevor Aéyor 
olor dort. ph wodtrevecOar be édv te <xwArAUy> Kal wddtor’ <ay> 
pndev ddedreiv péEAAQ Thy warpida, Kivdivovs be wapaxoNovGety 
brodanBdvy peyddous Kal yarerots éx ris woktrelas; ibid, 
Pp. 175. 3 f. wodcrevec@ar gact rdv copay ay wh Te KwXin, ws 
gnot Xptorxrros év mpéry wepl Biwv; ibid. 6 ff. Xpécermos éé 
wddty vy rp Wept ‘Prropixis ypdpur, ofrw pnroper'cev cal 
mwonTevecOar Tov codby, ws kal Tod wXotrou Svros dyabot, cal 
ris SbEns xal rijs t-yelas. 

* Cf. on 399 ©, Phaedr. 228 8, Gorg. 466 c, 461 a, 482 3, 
Phaedo 98 £, supra 567 ©. 
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pevtor tows &v ye tH marpidu, éav jy Beta rs 
vu BG rdyn. MavOdvw, edn: ev # viv SujdABopev 


> + inl 
otkilovres mdder déyeis, TH ev Adyous Keypevn, 


x 


| Bezel ys ye obSapod ofuar adr efvar. “AX’, Fv 





4 Oeia . . . TUxn. So Oeia potpa is often used to account 
for an exccption, ¢.g. supra 493 a, Laws 875 c, 642 c, Meno 
99 E, ete. Cf. Betoy . . . eapSpev NOyou 492 F. 

* > Lit. “in words.’’? This is one of the most famous 
passages in Plato, and a source of the idea of the City of 
God among both Stoies and Christians. Cf. Mare. Aurel. 
ix. 29 wndé thy Il\drwvos modiretay edmige, Justin Martyr's 

| éwl yijs dtarplBovow adN év obpor@ mwodirevovrat, which recalls 

\ Philippians iii. 20 iar 82 1d wodlrevpa ev ovpavots dmdpyer, 
and also /éeb. xii. 22, xi. 10 and 16, xiii. 14, Eph. ii. 19, Gal. 
iv. 26, Rev. iti. 12 and xxi. 2 ff. Ackermann, Das Christ- 
liche bei Platon, p. 24, compares Luke xvii. 21 “the 
kingdom of God is within you.” Cf. also John xviii. 36. 
Havet, Le Christianisme et ses origines, p. 207, says, ‘* Platon 
dit de sa République précisément ce qu’on a dit plus tard 
du royaume de Dieu, qu’elle n’est pas de ce monde.” Cf. 
also Caird, Evolution of Theology in Greek Philosophy, ii. 
p. 170, Harnack, [/ist. of Dogma (tr. Buchanan), vol. i. p. 332, 
ii. pp. 73-74 and 338, Proclus, Comm. § 352 (Kroll 1. 16); 
Pater, Marius the Epicurean, p. 212 ‘‘ Marcus Aurelius 
speaks often of that City on high, of which all other cities 
are but single habitations ...,” p. 213“... the vision 
of a reasonable, a divine order, not in nature, but in the 
condition of human affairs, that unseen Celestial City, 
Uranopolis, Callipolis. . . °°; ibid. p. 158 ‘thou hast 
been a citizen in this wide city,” and pp. 199-193. Cf. 
further Inge, Christian Ethics, pp. 104-105, ‘“‘let us fly 
hence to our dear country,-as the disciples of Plato have 
repeated one afier another. There are a few people who 
are so well adjusted to their environment that they do 
not feel, or rarely feel, this nostalgia for the infinite 
... Lamartine, in his poem, “‘ Isolement” (apud Faguet, 
Diu-Neuvieme Siécle, p. 89) beautifully expresses this nost- 
algia for the home of the ideal: 
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city he certainly will, yet perhaps not in the city of 
his birth, except in some providential conjuncture.? ” 
“TJ understand,” he said; ‘‘ you mean the city whose 
establishment we have described, the city whose 
home is in the ideal;® for I think that it can be 
found nowhere on earth.°” ‘“ Well,” said I, “ per- 


La, je m’enivrerais 4 la source ob j’aspire; 
La, je retronverais et l’espoir et ’amour, 
Et ce bien idéal que toute Ame désire, 

Et qui n’a pas de nom au terrestre séjour. 


Likewise the lovely sonnet of Du Bellay which in an English 
version might run as follows: 


If our brief life is to eternity 

But as a span; if our ephemeral sun, 

Gilding the shadows that before it flee, 

Chases our days to darkness one by one, 

Why, O my soul, pent in this prison obscure, 
Wilt thou in these dim shadows take delight, 
When to soar upward to the eternal pure 
Luminous heavens thy wings are spread for flight? 
There is the good for which all hearts do burn. 
There is the peace for which all creatures yearn. 
There is the love supreme without a stain. 

There too is pleasure that is not bought with pain, 
There upon heaven’s dome and outmost shore 
Thou’lt know the ideas and recognize once more 
The beauty whose image here thou must adore. 


Somewhat different is the Stoic idea of a world state and 
of the sage as citizen of the world, e.g. Marc. Aurel. iv. 4, 
Sen. De otio 31, Cie. Nat. deor. ii, 62 (154). Cf. Newman, 
Aristot. Pol. i. p. 92; also ibid. pp. 87-88. For the identi- 
fication of the réks with philosophy cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 15 
and vii. 40, Lucian, Hermotim. 22, Sale of Lives 17, Ver. 
Hist. 17, Proclus i. 16 (Kroll). Diogenes Laertius, ii. 7, 
reports that, when Anaxagoras was reproached for not con- 
cerning himself with the affairs of his country, he replied, 
“Indeed, I am greatly concerned with my country,” and 
pointed to heaven. 
© Cf. 499 ev. 
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S° ya, ev obpava@ lows Tmapdderypa dvdKerrar TO 
~ ~ ce 
Bovropévp dpav Kat dp@vr. éavrdv Katouxilew 
Z >) » a wt ” w v AY 

Siapépe 5é obdév, etre mov éorw etre gora Ta 
A ES 7 bal , La 3 ° ~ 

yap TavTns udvns adv mpaferev, dAAys dé ovdeptas. 
> 

Eikés y’, én. 





9 Cf. Theaet. 176 ©, which Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 179 
says must refer to the Republic, Laws 739 p-r, 746 8, and 
What Plato Said, p. 458, on Euthyphro 6 5. 
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haps there is a pattern? of it laid up in heaven for 
him who wishes to contemplate it and so beholding 
to constitute himself its citizen.o But it makes no 
difference whether it exists now or ever will come 
into being. The politics of this city only will be 
his and of none other.” “‘ That seems probable,” he 
said. 


> gaurdv xaroxifey: Adam “found a city in himself.” 
See his note ad loc. Cf. Jebb on Soph. Qed. Col. 1004. 
° Cf. 499 c-p, 472 B-£, and IWhat Plato Said, p. 564. 


VOL, II 2E 417 


I 


595 I. Kat pv, Fv 8 eyd, wodAd per kat dada mept 
> A > ~ ¢ ‘ yy ~ 3 ~ > f 
abtis évvod, Ws TavTos dpa padAov dphds @xt- 
s.! , 9 4 A bs ‘ b 

Copev ri médw, oby Hiota Sé evOvpnbels rept 
moujoews Aéyw. Tod motov; edn. Td pydapf 
mapadéxecbat adtis bon pynTiKy? mavTos ‘yap 
padMov od mapadexréa viv Kal évapyéorepoy, ws 
Béuot Soxet, datverat, ered ywpis Exacta oe- 
Ypyntar Ta THs puyiis eiSn. Ids rA€yetrs; ‘Os pev 
mpos bpas eiphcOa—ovd ydp pou Karepeite mpds 
Tos Tis Tpaywdlas moras Kal tods aAdAovs 
dmavras tovs puipntixots—AdBy eorxev elvat 
mavra Ta Tota THs TOV aKovovTwy Siavoias, door 
py €xovar ddppaxov 76 «iSévar adra ola Tuyxdver 
dvra. If 5%, edn, Scavoodpevos réyers; “Pyréov, 
2. i > ct , a / ¥ A > A ? 
hv 8 éyad, Kaitou didia ye tis pe Kal aidas ex 





* In Book III. On the whole question see Introd. pp. lxi- 
Ixiil, Max. Tyr. Diss. 23 Ei xadds Wddrwr"Opnpov ris Woderetas 
mapyTicaro, and 32 Ei gore xaé’ "Opnpov aipeots. Strabo i. 
283. Athenaeus v. 12. 187 says that Plato himself in the 
Symposium wrote worse things than the poets whom he 
banishes. Friedlinder, Platon, i. p. 138, thinks that the 
return to the poets in Book X. is intended to justify the 
poetry of Plato’s dialogues. On the banishment of the 
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I. “ And truly,” I said, ‘‘ many other considerations 
assure me that we were entirely right in our organiza- 
tion of the state, and especially, I think, in the matter 
of poetry.¢”’ ‘‘ What about it?” he said. ‘In re- 
fusing to admit? at all so much of it as is imitative®; 
for that it is certainly not to be received is, I think, 
still more plainly apparent now that we have dis- 
tinguished the several parts? of the soul.” “ What 
do you mean?” “ Why, between ourselves ¢—for 
you will not betray me to the tragic poets and all 
other imitators—that kind of art seems to be a cor- 
ruption’ of the mind of all listeners who do not possess 
as an antidote’ a knowledge of its real nature.” 
“What is your idea in saying this?’ he said. “I 
must speak out,” I said, “ though a certain love and 


poets and Homer cf. also Minucius Felix (Halm), pp. 32-33, 
Tertullian (Oehler), lib. ii. c. 7, Olympiodorus, Hermann vi. 
p. 367, Augustine, De civ. Dei, ii. xiv. 

> Supra 394 p, 568 B, and on 398 a-n, infra 607 a. 

¢ In the narrower sense. Cf. Vol. I. p. 224, note ¢, on 
392 p, and Whaé Plato Said, p. 561. 

4 Lit. “species.” Cf. 435 B ff., 445 c, 580 p, 588 B ff, 
Phaedr. 271 v, Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 42. 

* Cf. Gorg. 462 b, Protag. 309 a, 339 E. 

? Cf. 605 c, Meno 91 c, Laws 890 x. 

1 @ippaxov: this passage is the source of Plutarch’s view 
of literature in education; see Quemodo adolescens poetus 
audire debeat 15a 
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matdos exovoa mept ‘Opnpou droxedver Adyew. 
oe pev yap Tay KaADY dmdvtTwy Touro TOV 
TpayKav TpATOS biSdoxadds te Kal Hyeucy 
yeveaBar. an’ ob yap mpd ye Tis dAnbeias 
TYyLNTEOs dujp, add’, 6 A€yw, pyréov. Tdvv bev 
otv, édy. “Axove 87, paMov dé dzroxpivou. 
"Epdira. Miuqow hus € éxous av pou einety 6 Tt 
mor’ éotiv; ovdé ydp Tou adres mavy Tt guv0e, 
Te Povrerat elvat. il mov ap’ » &dy, eye ouv- 
vojyow. Odsdr ye, Hv 8 ey, dromov, émet qroAAd. 
tot o€vrTepov BAemdvTwy duBAdrepov OpavTes. 
mpoTepot eidov. “Hori, én, obrws: adAd cob 
mapdvTos 008 av mpobupnOjvar olds re einy ezeiv, 
mw f f > a * A oe , 

el ti pow Katadatverat: GAN adtos dpa. Bovaer 
obv evldvde ap&dpela emoxorobvres, ek Tis ei- 
wOvias peOddou; <iSos | yap mov Tt év éxaorov 
elwbapev tibeobar mepl exaota za moAAd, ols 


* Isoc, ii. 48-49 is perhaps imitating this. For Homer as 
a source of tragedy cf. also 598 p, 605 c-p, 607 a, 602 B, 
Theaet. 152 x, schol. Trendelenburg, pp. 75 ff.; Dryden, 
Discourse on Mpic Poetry: ‘The origin of the stage was from 
the epic poem . . . those episodes of Homer which were 
proper for the state ‘the poets amplified each into an action,” 
ete. Cf, Aristot. Poet. 1448 b 35 f., Diog. Laert. iv. 20, and 
supra 393 a ff. 

®’ Cf. What Plato Said, P. 532, on Phaedo 91 c, Aristot. 

Leth, Nic. 1096 a 16 dudow yap bvrow Pidtow scov mporipay Thy 
adHGevar, Henri-Pierre Cazac, Polémique d’ Aristote contre la 
théorie platonicienne des Tdées, p. li, n.: ‘“* Platon lui-méme, 
critiquant Homére, . . . fait une semblable réflexion, ‘On 
doit plus @égards a la vérité qu’é un homme.’ Cousin 
croit, aprés Camérarius, que c’est 1a l’origine du mot célébre 
d’Aristote.” Cf. St. Augustine, De civ. Dei x. 30 “hamini 
praeposuit veritatem.’ 

¢ For 4 tov ef. Phaedo 84 v. 

@ Perhaps a slight failure in Attic courtesy. Cf. Laws 
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reverence for Homer ? that has possessed me from a 
boy would stay me from speaking. For he appears 
to have been the first teacher and beginner of all 
these beauties of tragedy. Yet all the same we must 
not honour a man above truth,? but, as I say, speak 


our minds.” ‘‘ By all means,” he said. “ Listen, 
.then, or rather, answer my question.”’ ‘‘ Ask it,” he 
said. ‘‘ Could you tell me in general what imitation 


is? For neither do I myself quite apprehend what it 
would be at.” “It is likely, then,°” he said, “‘ that I 
should apprehend!” ‘‘ It would be nothing strange,” 
said I, “since it often happens that the dimmer vision 
sees things in advance of the keener.?” ‘‘ Thatis so,” 
‘he said; ‘‘ but in your presence I could not even be 
eager to try to state anything that appears to me, but 
do you yourself consider it.’’ ‘‘ Shall we, then, start 
ithe inquiry at this point by our customary procedure ¢? 
We are in the habit, I take it, of positing a single idea 
or form’ in the case of the various multiplicities to 


715 pv-e, and for df¢repov Brexdvrwy 927 B, Euthydem. 281 p, 
Rep. 404 4, Themist. Ora. ii. p.32c. Cf. the saying ro\\dee 
kal Knrovpos dvnp udda xaipcoy elmer, 

* Cf. Phaedo 76 v, 100 8, Phileb. 16 v, supra 479 &, 
Thompson on Meno 72 vp. See Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 1. 
p. 860. The intentional simplicity of Plato’s positing of 
the concept here (c7. 597 a), and his transition from the 
concept to the “idea,” has been mistaken for a primitive 
aspect of his thought by many interpreters. It is quite un- 
critical to use Aristot. Jet. 991 b 6 ff. to prove that Plato's 
“later” theory of ideas did not recognize ideas of artefacts, 
and therefore that this passage represents an earlier phase 
of the theory. He deliberately expresses the theory as 
simply as possible, and a manufactured object suits his 

urpose here as it does in Cratyl. 389. See also supra, 
ntrod. pp. xxii-xxiii. 

t “Forms” with a capital letter is even more misleading 
than “‘ ideas.” 
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tatrov dvopa éemidépopev. 7 od pavOdvets; Mav- 
Odvw. Odpev 8% Kai viv 6 te BovAee Tav ToAAGy. 
olov, <2 OéXets, TONAL ov etot KAivaL Kai TpameCaL. 
Ila@s 8 od; “AAG Sar yé mov mepi tabra Ta 
oxedn Svo, pia pev KAivns, pla Sé tparrélys. Nad. 
OvKody Kat eidiOapev A€yew, Ste 6 Syucoupyos 
éxatépov Tod oxevovs mpds tiv id€av PAémav 
otrw mote 6 pév Tas KAivas, 6 5é Tas tpamélas, 
als ‘pets ypwépefa, Kat rada Kata Tabta; od 
yap mov tiv ye idéav adriv Snpsoupyet oddeis THV 
Syptovpyav: mas yap; Oddapds. *AA’ spa 81) 
Kal tévde tiva Kadels Tov Syuwovpydv. Tov motov; 
“Os mavra move?, Goamep eis ExaoTos THY yeELpo- 
rexvav. Aewdv twa déyes Kal Oavpacrdy avdpa. 
Otmw ye, Gd raya paddrov ¢joes. 6 adrds yap 
odtos xerpotéxvns od pdvoy mavTa olds Te oKedn 
movfoat, GAAG Kal Ta ex THs yas dudpeva anavra 
rout Kat Cia mdvra épyatera, ta Te GAXa Kal 
éavrdv, Kal mpds rovrois yiv Kal otpavoy Kal 
Beods Kat mdvra Ta év obpay@ Kat Ta év “Atdov 
bnd yhs dravra épydlerar. dv Pavpaordv, 
ébn, Ayers ooduoryv. "Amoteis; Hv 8 eyw- 
Kal pot eimé* TO apdmay obK dv cot SoKel elvat 





@ Cf. Cratyl. 389 a-s. There is no contradiction, as 
many say, with 472 p. 
> Cf. Emerson, The Poet: ‘and therefore the rich poets— 
as Homer, Chaucer, Shakespeare and Raphael—have no 
limits to their riches except the limits of their lifetime, and 
resemble a mirror carried through the streets ready to render 
an image of every created thing.’ (Cf. 596 v-E xdéromrpoy 
meppépev and Julian, Or. v. 163 pv.) Empedocles, fr. 23 
(Diels i.8 pp. 234-235) : 
ws 0’ érérav ypaddes. . . 
déviped re xrifovre kal avépas 45é yuvatxas .. » 
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which we give the same name. Do you not under- 
stand?” “Ido.” ‘In the present case, then, let us 
take any multiplicity you please ; for example, there 
are many couches and tables.” “‘ Of course.” “* But 
these utensils imply, I suppose, only two ideas or 
forms, one of a couch and one of a table.” ‘ Yes.” 
“ And are we not also in the habit of saying that the 
_ craftsman who produces either of them fixes his eyes * 
on the idea or form, and so makes in the one case the 
couches and in the other the tables that we use, and 
similarly of other things? For surely no craftsman 
makes the idea itself. How could he?” “ By no 
means.” “‘ But now consider what name you would 
give to thiscraftsman.” ‘‘Whatone?” “Him who 
makes all the things > that all handicraftsmenseverally 
produce.” “A truly clever and wondrous man you 
tellof.”” ‘‘ Ah, but wait,° and you will say so indeed, 
for this same handicraftsman is not only able to make 
all implements, but he produces all plants and 
animals, including himself.¢ and thereto earth and 
heaven and the gods and all things in heaven and in 
Hades under the earth.” ‘‘A most marvellous 
sophist,¢” he said. “‘ Are you incredulous?” said 
I. “ Tell me, do you deny altogether the possibility 


¢ Climax beyond climax. Cf. on 508 Fr, p. 104, note c. 

4 It is a tempting error to refer this to God, as I once did, 
and as Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 604 does. So Cudworth, 
True Intel. System of the Universe, vol. ii. p. 70: ‘ Lastly, 
he is called és ravra rd re GAXa epyatera Kai éaurév, ‘he 
that causeth or produceth both all other things, and even 
himself.’”’ But the producer of everything, including him- 
self, is the imitator generalized and then exemplified by the 
painter and the poet. Cf. Soph. 234 a-p. 

¢ Eurip. Hippol. 921 devdy cogirriv etras. 
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Totodros Sypwoupyds, Tel pev Teoma yevéobau 
av tovTwy amdyrev mounrys, Twi be obK dv; 7 
otk aic@dver, dt Kav adtos olds 7° eins mavta 
Taira Tovjoa. tpomw ye tur; Kat tis, edn, 6 

rd ma 2 4 sx 2 ? - > A 
tpomos otros; Od xadrends, Hv 8 eyed, adda 
moAAaxh Kal raxd Syptouvpyovperos: tayioTa 8 
mov, et OdrAas AaBwv KdtoTTpov mepidépe mav- 


Taxi" Tax pev Tov Toujaers kal Ta ev TO. 


ovpavaa, Taxvd Oe vay, Taxv be oaurév TE kat 
Tada Ca Kal oxedn Kal duta Kal navra doa, 
viv 87) chéyero. Nai, édy, powdopeva, ob HEVTOL 
ovra. ye mou TH dAnbeig. Kadds, 7 i x eye, Kat 
els déov epyee TO Aoye. TOV Towodrov yap, olpat, 
Sypoupyav Kat ) Curypagos € cory. F yap; Ilds 
yap ov; *AAAa prices ovx dAnbA, ola, abrov 
movetv G& Tove. Kalror Tpdmw yé Tin Kal 6 Cw- 


2 xal rls is sceptical as in Aristoph. Acharn. 86. 
® Art is deception. Diels iis p. 339, Dialex. 3 (10) & 

yap tpaywidoraia Kal fwypadia Boris <Ke> wrelora eLarary 
Bpoia Trois Ad\nOwots rordwy, odros apioros, Xen. Mem. iii. 10. 1 
ypagucy éorw eixacla Tov dpwuevwy. Cf. Plut. Quomodo 
adolescens 17 ¥-18 a on painting and poetry. There are 
many specious resemblances between Plato's ideas on art 
and morality and those of the “‘ lunatic fringe ’’ of Platonism. 
Cf. Jane Harrison, Ancient Art and Ritual, pp. 21-22, 
Charles F. Andrews, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p 332. 
Cf. further R. G. Collingwood, “* Plato’s Philosophy of Art,” 
Mind, 34, pp. 154-172. Stewart, Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas, 
p. 60, fancifully says: ‘‘ Between the lines of Plato’s criticism 
of bad art here, as copying the particular, we must read the 
doctrine that true art copies or in some way sets forth the 
idea.” But the defenders of poctry have always taken this 
line. Cf. Hartley Coleridge’s sonnet: 

The vale of Tempe had in vain been fair 

if the sight inspired 

Saw only what the visual organs show, 

If heaven-born phantasy no more required 
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of such a craftsman, or do you admit that in a sense 
there could be such a creator of all these things, and 
in another sense not? Or do you not perceive that 
you yourself would be able to make all these things 
in a way?” “ And in what way,? I ask you,” he 
said. ‘There is no difficulty,” said I, ‘‘ but it is 
something that the craftsman can make everywhere 
and quickly. You could do it most quickly if you 
should choose to take a mirror and carry it about 
everywhere. You will speedily produce the sun and 
all the things in the sky, and speedily the earth and 
yourself and the other animals and implements and 
plants and all the objects of which we just now spoke.” 
“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ the appearance of them, but not the 
reality and the truth.’ “ Excellent,” said I, “ and 
you come to the aid of the argument opportunely. 
For I take it that the painter too belongs to this class 
of producers, does he not?’’ “‘ Of course.” “But 
you will say, I suppose, that his creations are not real 
andtrue. And yet, after a fashion; the painter ° too 

Than what within the sphere of sense may grow. 

The beauty to perceive of earthly things 

The mounting soul must heavenward prune her wings. 
Mrs. Browning, “ Aurora Leigh”: 


. . . Art’s the nature of what is 
Behind this show. If this world’s show were all, 
Then imitation would be all in art. 


William Temple, Plato and Christianity, p. $9: “In the 
tenth book of the Republic he says that, whereas the artificer 
in making any material object imitates the eternal idea, an 
artist only imitates the imitation (595 a-598 pb); butin Book 
v. he said that we do not blame an artist who depicts a face 
more beautiful than any actual human face either is or ever 
could be (472 p).’” But this does not affect Plato’s main 
point here, that the artist imitates the ‘‘ real’? world, not 
the world of ideas. The artist’s imitation may fall short of 
or better its model. But the model is not the (Platonic) idea. 
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et py 6 €ort motel, ovK av TO Ov ToLot, GAAd TL 
TowwouTov otov TO Ov, dv dé ov TeA€ws Be elvar dv 
A ~ ~ 
70 Tod KAwoupyod epyov 7} dAdov Twos yetpo- 
- wn é 4 > nw > a ie 
Téxvov et Tis ain, Kiwduvever odK av GANA A€pewv; 
OdvKovr, édyn, ws y’ av ddfeve Trois qept TOUS 
Tovovade Adyous SiatpiBovow. Mydev dpa Oavpd- 
Capev, ef kat rodro duvdpdév te Tuyyaver dv mpos 
adjfecav. My yap. BovrdAa odv, édynv, én’ abtadv 
td ~ > 
rovTwy CnTyowpev Tov pysnTHy Todrov, Tis TOT 
> ts ~ 
éotiv; Ei BovdAa, dy. Ovdxody rpirtat tives 
KNivat adrar yiyvovrary pia pev % ev 7H ddoee 
SS a a wv e + Bol ff] A > / fa 
ovdca, nv datwev dv, ws ey@pa, Gedv epyacacbar. 
tv’ dAdov; Odtdéva, ofuar. Mia 8é ye Hv 6 
textwv, Nai, dy. Mia dé Hv 6 lwypados. 7 
yap; “Eorw. Zurypados 8}, KAwomoids, beds, 
a a A \ 
Tpets otto emordrat Tpiaiy etdcor KAWdv. Nat 
tpets. “O peév 87 Beds, cite odk eBoddAeTo, clre Tus 
2 8 és7t belongs to the terminology of ideas. Cf. Phaedo 
74 v, 75 B, 75 v, Rep. 507 B. 
> reXdws... dv: of. supra ATT a, and Soph. 248 © ravredds _ 
évre. : 
¢ An indirect reference to Plato and his school like the 
“friends of ideas”? in Soph. 248 a. 
4 Cf. 597 c, 598 a, 501 B dice, Phaedo 103 8, Parmen. 
132 vp. 
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makes a couch, does he not?” “ Yes,’’ he said 
*“ the appearance of one, he too.”’ 

II. “ What of the cabinet-maker ? Were you not 
just now saying that he does not make the idea or 
form which we say is the real couch, the couch in 
itself,t but only some particular couch?” “ Yes, I 
was.” “‘ Then if he does not make that which really 
is, he could not be said to make real being but some- 
thing that resembles real being but is not that. But 
if anyone should say that being in the complete sense? 
belongs to the work of the cabinet-maker or to that 
of any other handicraftsman, it seems that he would 
say what is not true.” ‘“‘ That would be the view,” 
he said, “‘ of those who are versed ¢ in this kind of 
reasoning.” ‘‘ We must not be surprised, then, if 
this too is only a dim adumbration in comparison with 
reality.” ‘‘ No, we must not.” “‘ Shall we, then, use 
these very examples in our quest for the true nature 
of this imitator ?’’ ‘‘ If you please,” he said. ‘““ We 
get, then, these three couches, one, that in nature,? 
which, I take it, we would say that God produces,’ or 
who else ?’’ ‘No one, [ think.” ‘‘ And then there 
was one which the carpenter made.” “ Yes,” he 
said. ‘‘ And one which the painter. Is not that so?” 
“So be it.” “ The painter, then, the cabinet-maker, 
and God, there are these three presiding over three 
kinds of couches.”’ “‘ Yes, three.” ‘‘ Now God, whether 
because he so willed or because some compulsion was 


© Proclus says that this is not seriously meant (apud 
Beckmann, Num Plato artifactorum Ideas statuerit, p. 12). 
Cf. Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 1, p. 666, who interprets the passage 
correctly; A. E. Taylor, in Mind, xii. p. 5 ‘‘ Plato’s mean- 
ing has been supposed to be adequately indicated by such 
half-jocular instances as that of the idea of a bed or table 
in Republic x.,”’ etc. 
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* In Tim. 31 a the same argument is used for the creation 
of one world iva... kata Thy povwow Guoroy 7 7@ wavTerel fy. 
See my De Plat. Idearum doct. p.39. Cf. Renan, Dialogues 
Phil. p. 25: “Pour forger les premitres tenailles, dit le 
Talmud, il fallut des tenailles. Dieu les eréa.” 

® The famous argument of the third man. Cf. What 
Plato Said, p. 585, on Parmen. 132 a and Introd. p. xxiti. 

© Of. Soph. 265 £ Ojow 7a pev pice eyiueva roreioOar Oela 
réxvy, Hooker, Eccles. Pol. i, 3. 4 “those things which 
Nature is said to do are by divine art performed, sing 
nature as an instrument,” Browne, apud J. Texte, ‘Etudes 
de littérature européenne, p. 65 ‘“‘la nature est l’art de 
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laid upon him? not to make more than one couch in 
nature, so wrought and created one only,? the couch 
which really and in itself is. But two or more such 
were never created by God and never will come into 
being.” “ How so?” he said. “ Because,” said I, 
“if he should make only two, there would again 
appear one of which they both would possess the form 
or idea, and that would be the couch that really is in 
and of itself, and not the other two.”’ “ Right,” he 
said. ‘‘ God, then, I take it, knowing this and wishing 
to be the real author of the couch that has real being 
and not of some particular couch, nor yet a particular 
cabinet-maker, produced it in nature unique.” “So 
it seems.” ‘‘ Shall we, then, call him its true and 
natural begetter, or something of the kind?” “ That 
would certainly be right,” he said, “ since it is by and 
in nature ¢ that he has made this and all other things.”’ 
“ And what of the carpenter? Shall we not call him 


the creator of a couch?”’ “Yes.” “‘ Shall we also 
say that the painter is the creator and maker of that 
sort of thing?” ‘ By no means.” ‘“* What will you 
say he is in relation to the couch?” “ This,” said 


he, “seems to me the most reasonable designation 
for him, that he is the imitator of the thing which 


those others produce.”” “‘ Very good,” said I; “the 
producer of the product three removes 4 from nature 
you call the imitator?” ‘‘ By all means,” he said. 


Dieu,” Cic. De nat. deor. ii. 13 ‘‘deoque tribuenda, id 
est mundo,” De leg. i. 7. 21, Seneca, De benef. iv. 7 
“quid enim aliud est natura quam deus?” Hiéffding, Hist. 
of Mod. Philos. ii. 115 ‘‘ Herder uses the word Nature in 
his book in order to avoid the frequent mention of the name 

of God.” 
# Cf. 587 c, Phaedr. 248 ©, where the imitator is sixth in 

the scale. 
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@ Cf. Gorg. 488 p, Soph, 222 c, 
» Cf. Soph. 263 , Cratyl. 385 8, Futhydem, 284 ¢, 
° Cf. 599. A, Soph. 232 A, 234 £, 236 B, Prot. 356 p. 
. 581 £. 
* For pete of. p. 197, note e. 
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“This, then, will apply to the maker of tragedies 
also, if he is an imitator and is in his nature three 
removes from the king and the truth, as are all 
other imitators.” “It would seem so.”’ ‘‘ We are 
in agreement, then, about the imitator. But tell me 
now this about the painter. Do you think that 
what he tries to imitate is in each case that thing 
itself in nature or the works of the craftsmen? ”’ 
“The works of the craftsmen,” he said. ‘‘Is it the 
reality of them or the appearance? Define that 
further point.*”” ‘‘ What do you mean?” he said. 
“ This: Does a couch differ from itself according as 
you view it from the side or the front or in any other 
way? Or does it differ not at all in fact though it 
appears different, and so of other things?” ‘‘ That 
is the way of it,” he said; “it appears other but 
differs not at all.” ‘‘ Consider, then, this very point. 
To which is painting directed in every case, to the 
imitation of reality as it is® or of appearance as it 
appears? Is it an imitation of a phantasm or of the 
truth?” “ Of a phantasm,*” he said. ‘‘ Then the 
mimetic art is far removed? from truth, and this, it 
seems, is the reason why it can produce everything, 
because it touches or lays hold of only a small part 
of the object and that a phantom ®¢; as, for example, 
a painter, we say, will paint us a cobbler, a carpenter, 
and other craftsmen, though he himself has no ex- 
pertness in any of these arts,‘ but nevertheless if he 
were a good painter, by exhibiting at a distance his 
picture of a carpenter he would deceive children and 
* Commentators sometimes miss the illogical idiom. So 
Adam once proposed to emend rexyvGv to rexvirwy, but later 
withdrew this suggestion in his note on the passage. Cf. 
supra 373 c, Critias 111 ©, and my paper in 7.d4.P.A. xlvii. 

(1916) pp. 205-234. 
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« Cf, Soph. 234 B. 

+ So Dryden, /ssay on Satire: ‘‘ Shakespeare . . . Homer 
... in either of whom we find all arts and sciences, all 
moral and natural philosophy without knowing that they 
ever studied them,” and the beautiful rhapsody of Andrew 
Lang, Letters to Dead Authors, p. 238: ‘ They believe not 
that one human soul has known every art, and all the 
thoughts of women as of men,”’ etc. Pope, pref. to his 
translation of the Miad: “If we reflect upon those innumer- 
able knowledges, those secrets of nature and physical 
philosophy which Homer is generally supposed to have 
wrapped up in his allegories, what a new and ample scene 
of wonder may this consideration afford us. moe Xen. 
Symp. 4. 6. Brunetiére, Epoques, p. 105, says: “‘ Corneille 

. se piquait de connaitre 4 fond Part de la politique et 
celui dela guerre.”’ For the impossibility of universal know- 
ledge cf. Soph. 233 4, Charm. 170 8, Friedlander, Platon, ii. 
p. 146 on Iipp. Min. 366 c ff. Cf. also Jon 536 x, 541 8, 
540 n, and Tim. 19 p, Tate, ‘Plato and Allegorica) Inter- 
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foolish men,? and make them believe it to be a real 
carpenter.” ‘‘ Why not?” “ But for all that, my 
friend, this, I take it, is what we ought to bear in mind 
in allsuch cases: When anyone reports to us of some- 
one, that he has met a man who knows all the crafts 
and everything else ® that men severally know, and 
that there is nothing that he does not know * more 
exactly than anybody else, our tacit rejoinder must 
be that he is a simple fellow. who apparently has met 
some magician or sleight-of-hand man and imitator 
and has been deceived by him into the belief that 
he is all-wise,¢ because of his own inability to put to 
the proof and distinguish knowledge, ignorance ¢ and 
imitation.” ‘‘ Most true,” he said. 

III. ‘‘ Then,” said I, “have we not next to 
. scrutinize tragedy and its leader Homer, since some 

people tell us that these poets know all the arts and 
all things human pertaining to virtue and vice, and all 


pretation,”’ Class. Quarterly, Jan. 1930, p.2 says: “‘ The true 
t is for Plato philosopher as well as poet. He must 

now the truth.” This ignores the dpa in 598 ©. Plato 
there is not stating his own opinion but giving the 
arguments of those who claim omniscience for the poet. 
Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 313 n. 1 completely misunderstands 
and misinterprets the passage. Cf. Class. Phil. xxvii. (1932) 
p. 85. E. E. Sikes, The Greek View of Poetry, p. 175, says 
Rymer held that ‘‘a poet is obliged to know all arts and 
sciences.” Aristotle from a different point of view says we 
expect the wise man to know everything in the sense in which 
that is possible, Met. 982 a 8. 

© Cf. ovdevds Srov oxi Charm. 175 c, obdév dm ob Ale. I 
105 ©, Phil. 543, Phaedo 110 ©, Euthyph. 3c, Euthydem. 
294 pv, Isoc. Panegyr. 14, Herod. v. 97. 

4 xdocopes is generally ironical in Plato. Cf. What Plato 
Said, p. 489, on Lysis 216 a. 

¢ For dvemornuostvny cf. Theaet. 199 § f. 

4 For Homer as tragedian cf. on 595 B-c, p. 420, note a. 
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2 Cf. on 598 B. > Cf. 598 B. 

¢ Cf. Petit de Julleville, Hist. lit. frangaise vii. p. 233, 
on the poet Lamartine’s desire to be a practical statesman, 
and ibid.: ‘ Quand on m’apprendrait que le divin Homére a 
refusé les charges municipales de Smyrne ou de Colophon, 
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things divine? For the good poet, if he is to poetize 
things rightly, must, they argue, create with know- 
ledge or else be unable to create. So we must consider 
whether these critics have not fallen in with such 
imitators and been deceived by them, so that looking 
upon their works they cannot perceive that these are 
three removes from reality, and easy to produce with- 
- out knowledge of the truth. For it is phantoms, not 
realities, that they produce. Or is there something 
in theirclaim, and do good poets really know the 
things about which the multitude fancy they speak 
well?” ‘‘ We certainly must examine the matter,” 
he said. ‘ Do you suppose, then, that if a man were 
able to produce both the exemplar and the semblance, 
he would be eager to abandon himself to the fashion- 
ing of phantoms ® and set this in the forefront of his 
life as the best thing he had?” “I donot.” “ But, ¢ 
I take it, if he had genuine knowledge of the things 
he imitates he would far rather devote himself to real , 
things¢ than to the imitation of them, and would | 
endeavour to leave after him many noble deeds 7 and 
works as memorials of himself, and would be more / 
eager to be the theme of praise than the praiser.””’ 
“T think so,” he said; ‘‘ for there is no parity in the 
honour and the gain.” ‘“ Let us not, then, demand a 
reckoning ¢ from Homer or any other of the poets on 
other matters by asking them, if any one of them 
was a physician and not merely an imitator of a 
physician’s talk, what men any poet, old or new, is 
reported to have restored to health as Asclepius 
je ne croirais jamais qu’il eat pu mieux mériter de la Gréce 
en administrant son bourg natal qu’en composant I’Iliade 
et POdyssée.” 4 But cf. Symp. 209 pv. 

¢ For the challenge to the poet to specify his knowledge cf. 
Ton 536 & f. 
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déyeral ye o¥8’ bm’ adradv “Opnpiddv. “Aa 
600 84 zis wdAcpos emt ‘Opnpou vn’ éxetvou dpyovtos 
7 EvpBovdevortos Bb rrodeunPeis pevnpoveverat; 
Oddels. "AAN ofa 8) e’s 7a Epya copod avdpds 
moAAai émivotat kal edprjyavor ets Téxvas F Twas 
Ea A re oe a {A td la 
dAAas mpdges A€yovrat, warep ab Odred re wépu 





a Cf. Ion 541 a f. 

® Cf. Gorg. 515 8, Laches 186 8. 

¢ Cf. Laws 630 p, 632 v, 858 £, Symp. 209 pv, Phaedr. 258 B, 
Minos 318 c, Herod. i. 65-66, Xen. Rep. Lac. 1. 2and passim, 
Plutarch, Life of Lycurgus. 

@ Cf, Symp. 209 v, Phaedr. 258 », 278 c, Charm. 155 a, 
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did, or what disciples of the medical art he left after 
him as Asclepius did his descendants ; and let us dis- 
miss the other arts and not question them about them; 
but concerning the greatest and finest things of which 
Homer undertakes to speak, wars and generalship ¢ 
and the administration of cities and the education of 
men, it surely is fair to question him and ask, ‘ Friend 
Homer, if you are not at the third remove from truth 
and reality in human excellence, being merely that 
creator of phantoms whom we defined as the imi- 
tator, but if you are even in the second place and were 
capable of knowing what pursuits make men better 
or worse in private or public life, tell us what city was 
better governed owing to you, even as Lacedaemon 
was because of Lycurgus,’and many other cities great 
and small because of other legislators. But what city 
credits you with having been a good legislator and 
having benefited them? Italy and Sicily say this of 
Charondas and we of Solon.4 But who says it of you?’ 
Will he be able to name any?”’ “I think not,” said 
Glaucon ; “‘ at any rate none is mentioned even by the 


Homerids themselves.” ‘Well, then, is there any 
tradition of a war in Homer’s time that was well 
conducted by his command or counsel?” “ None.” 


‘Well, then, as might be expected of a man wise in 
practical affairs, are many and ingenious inventions ¢ 
for the arts and business of life reported of Homer as 


157 ©, Prot. 343 a, Tim. 20 © ff., Herod. i. 29 ff. and 86, 
ii. 177, v. 113, Aristot. Ath. Pol. v. ff., Diog. Laert. i. 45 ff., 
ey Life of Solon, Freeman, The Work and Life of 

‘olon. 

* On the literature of “‘ inventions,”’ ebpjuara, see Newman 
ii. p. 382 on Aristot. Pol. 1274 b4. Cf. Virgil, len. vi. 663 
“inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes,” and Symp. 
209 a. 
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To8 MiAnoiov Kai "Avaxydpows toi UKvOov; Od- 
Supas tovotrov obdév. ’AMA 87 ef pr) Sypoota, 
idia tioly Hyeuwr matdetas abros Cav Aéyerar 
"Opunpos yevéobat, of exetvov Hydmwy emi cuvovoia 
Kat tots torépos 68d6v twa rapédocav Piov 
‘Opnpixiy, domep Iv0aydpas atbros te Stadepdv- 
Tws é7t toltTp HyamnOn, Kal of Sarepor ere Kal 
viv IluOaydpevov tpdmov ézovopdfovtes tod Biov 
diadavets 7 Soxodaw elvar év trois dAdos; O88’ 
no ee IODA , e \ f 
ad, €fyn, Towodrov oddev Adyerat. 6 yap Kped- 
pudos, & Lodxpares, tows, 6 Tod ‘Oprjpou éraipos, 
Tob dvduaros dv yedoudtepos ert mpos mratdetay 
rs > ‘ , 7 € / ti ~ 
favein, ef ta Aeydueva mept ‘Oprjpov ddndi. 
Aéyera ydp, ws woAAy tes dpéAcwa mept adrov jv 
ba’ adrod' éxeivou, dre ely. 

CIV. Adyetar yap obv, qv 8 éyd. add’ ole, d 
Dravewv, ef tO dvr ofds 7 Fv madedew dv- 
Opuirous Kat Bedtious arepydlecbar “Opnpos, dre 

a , 
mept tovTwy o8 pyseicbar ddd yryvwoxew Suvd- 
Hevos, odk dp’ av moods ératpous émourjoaro Kat 
3 ~ * > ~ € > > ~ 3 x 
eTysdto Kat nyandto bn atrav; dAda Tpwr- 

Fs A La e 9 a ‘ 58 < 

ayopas pev dpa 6 "ABSnpirys Kai TIpddtxos 6 

Ketos kai dAdoe mdéumoAdo. Sdvavrar trois ed’ 

D éavrdv maprotdvar idia Evyyryvdpevor, cis ore 
1 tm’ atrod Ast, Adam: ém’ abrot mss. 





2 Diog. Laert. i. 23-27. 

> Diog. Laert. i. 105 says he was reported to be the 
inventor of the anchor and the potter’s wheel. 

¢ In the (spurious?) seventh epistle, 328 a, Plato speaks 
of the life and Adyos advocated by himself. Cf. Novotny, 
Plato's Epistles, p. 168. 

4 Diels i.8 pp. 27 f. 

© Cf. éppuxol . . . Biot Laws 782 c. 
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they are of Thales? the Milesian and Anacharsis ’ the 
Scythian?” ‘‘ Nothing whatever of the sort.”” “ Well, 
then, if no public service is credited to him, is Homer 
reported while he lived to have been a guide in edu- 
cation to men who took pleasure in associating with 
him and transmitted to posterity a certain Homeric 
-way of life ¢just as Pythagoras ¢ was himself especially 
honoured for this, and his successors, even to this day, 
denominating a certain way of life the Pythagorean,? 
are distinguished among their contemporaries ? ”’ 
“No, nothing of this sort either is reported; for 
Creophylos,’ Socrates, the friend of Homer, would 
perhaps be even more ridiculous than his name 9 as a 
representative of Homeric culture and education, if 
what is said about Homer is true. For the tradition 
is that Homer was completely neglected in his own 
lifetime by that friend of the flesh.” 

IV. “Why, yes, that is the tradition,” said I; “ but 
do you suppose, Glaucon, that, if Homer had really 
been able to educate men* and make them better and 
had possessed not the art of imitation but real know- 
ledge, he would not have acquired many companions 
and been honoured and loved by them? But are we 
to believe that while Protagoras * of Abdera and Pro- 
dicus/ of Ceos and many others are able by private 
teaching to impress upon their contemporaries the 

* “Of the beef-clan.” The scholiast says he was a Chian 
and an epic poet. See Callimachus’s epigram apud Sext. 
Empir., Bekker, p. 609 (ddv. Math. i. 48), and Suidas s.v. 
Kpewpunos. 

* Modern Greeks also are often very sensitive to the 
etymology of proper names. Cf. also on 580 B, p. 369, 
note d. 

& See on 540 B, p. 230, note d. 


* Cf. Prot. 315 a-3. 316 ¢c. 
4 See What Plato Said, p. 486, on Laches 197 pv. 
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8 é \ aN c4 n pi oe 68 
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, > Me ¢ ¢ cal oe J mv 
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e ; a > EA ey pr > ‘ 3 a 
of en éxetvov, eimep olds 17 Hv mpds dperHy 
> f > f hal ¢ i? ¢ a” bay 
dvivdvar avbpwrous, % “Hoiodov parxwdety av 
mepudvTas elwy, Kai obyt padAov dy adbra&y dvr- 
etyovTo 7} Tob xpvaod Kai jvdyKalov mapa adiow 
” a > 4 lg * A nv > 
oixot elvar, 7) ef pn émefov, atdro av émaid- 
eywyour Onn yeoav, €ws tkav@s maidelas pera- 
Ww a 
AdBouev; Tlavrdzacw, ébn, Soxets por, & Ld- 
Kpares, GAnOA Adve. Odxoty T0Gpev dad “Oprjpov 
x 
apfapévous mdvras Tods TromnTiKods pynTas €ide- 
Awy aperis elvar Kal T@v GArwy, epi dv morose, 
~ A > é 4 Lif > 3 or ~ 
rhs Sé€ ddnOeias ody dnatrecfar; GAN domep viv 
A 3 4 ¢ Ps ra ta 
87) éAdyopev, 6 Cwypddos oKutoréuav roijoe 
Soxodyra «ivat, atrés Te odk ematwy mepl oKuTo- 
aA 2 A“ 
Topias Kal Tots py ématovow, €k THY xpwpdrwr 
Sé Kal oxnudtwv Oewpotow; avy pev obv. 
Oirw 87, ofuat, Kal Tov mointixdvy dicopev 





9 For dioxety cf. Protag. 318 5. 

> See Thompson on Afeno 70 B. 

© On pévor ovk cf. Menex. 235 c, Ax. 365 B. 

4 Stallbaum refers to Themist. Orat. xxii. p. 254 a dy 
ques ba tabrny Thy davraciay movov ox éml rais Kedadats 
mepipépouev, Erasmus, Chiliad iv. Cent. 7 n. 98 p. 794, and 
the German idiom “einen auf den Handen tragen.” 

¢ Cf. Protag. 328 s. 
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conviction that they will not be capable of governing 
their homes or the city @unless they put themin charge 
of their education, and make themselves so beloved 
for this wisdom ® that their companions all but ¢ carry 
them about on their shoulders,’ yet, forsooth, that 
Homer’s contemporaries, if he had been able to help 
men to achieve excellence, would have suffered him 
or Hesiod to roam about rhapsodizing and would not 
have clung to them far rather than to their gold,’ and 
constrained them to dwell with them 2 in their homes, 
or failing to persuade them, would themselves have 
escorted them wheresoever they went until they 
should have sufficiently imbibed their culture?” 
“What you say seems to me to be altogether true, 
Socrates,” he said. “Shall we, then, lay it down that , 
all the poetic tribe, beginning with Homer, are imi- | 
tators of images of excellence and of the other things 
that they ‘create,?” and do not lay hold on truth ? | 
but, as we were just now saying, the painter will 
fashion, himself knowing nothing of the cobbler’s art, 
what appears to be a cobbler to him and likewise to' 
those who know nothing but judge only by forms and 
colours 7?” ‘* Certainly.” ‘“ And similarly, I suppose, 
we shall say that the poet himself, knowing nothing 


‘ The article perhaps gives the word a contemptuous 
significance. So Meno 89 B ré xpuciov. 

9 otk eivac: J. J. Hartman, dd Platonis Remp. 600 ¥, 
Mnem. 1916, p. 45, would change eiva: to peiva. But ef. 
Cie. Att. vii. 10 “ erimus una.” 

» Cf. 366 £, Gorg. 471 c-p, Symp. 173 pv. 

? Or “ about which they versify,” playing with the double 
meaning of zotety. 

4 For the association of ypéuara and oxijuara ef. Phileb, 
12 £, 47 a, 51 B, Laws 669 a, Soph. 251 a, Meno 75 a with 
Apelt’s note, Cratyl. 131 c, Gorg. 465 8, Phaedo 100 p, 
Aristot. Poet. 1447 a 18-19. 
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Xpepar’ drta éxdotwy Tay TexvOv tois ovdpace 
Kat pupcaow émixpeoparilew aurov od ématovra 
GAN 7 pyretobar, wore érépous Tovovrous ek Tay 
BAdywv Gewpobor Soxeiv, édy re sep oKvuToTopias 
tus Aéyn ev pérpw kat pvdu@ Kat dpyovia, mdvu 
ed doxety AéyeoOar, édv Te wept otpaTnyias édy 
te mept GAAov oTovody: ottw dvoe adTa Taira 
peydAny twa KiAnow exew. eel yupvwbévra ye 
TOV THs povotkis ypwudTwy Ta TOY TomnTdr, 

nS 345? CoA 4 > a 7 e 
atta éf atbrdv Acyoueva, olwat oe cidévar ola 
paiverar. TeBéaoat yap Tov. “Eywy’, edn. Ov«- 
obv, wv 8 eye, foure Tots TOV dpatuy mpood)- 
mows, Kaddv b€ pur}, ota ylyverar idetv, orav ada 

+ oe iv. 4 Ad 7 @ wv rs 
70 avlos aportan; lavrdzacw, 4 8 ds. “TO: 8%, 

fa ” e ~ 3 Es f e € 
7é5€ GOpe- 6 Tod cidwAov moinTis, 6 pinTys, 
paper, ToD prey dvTos ovdev erate, Too 5é datvo- 
C pévov: oby ottws; Nat. My rolwy jyicews 

@ Cf. Symp. 198 s, Apol. 17 c. The explicit discrimina- 
tion of évéua7a as names of agents and pyyara as names of 
actions is peculiar to Soph. 262. But ef. Cratyl. 431 B, 425 a, 
Theaet. 206 p. And in Soph. 257 B pyyar: is used generally. 
See Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 56-57. Cf. Buthydem. 
304 6 with Symp. 187 a, Phaedr. 228 yp, 271 c and my note 
in Class. Phil. xvii. (1922) p. 262. 

> Of. What Plato Said, p. 593 on Soph. 240 a. 

© Cf. 607 c, Laws 840 c, Po poida, 315 a-p. 

4 Cf. Gorg. 502 c et Ts mepiédot THs rowjoews wdons Tb TE 
pédos kal Tov prdudv, supra 392, Ton 530 B, Epicharmus apud 
Diog. Laert. iii. 17 repidtcas 76 wérpov & viv exer, Aeschines, 
In Ctes. 136 repteddvtes rot rocnrod 7d pérpov, Isoc. Lvag. 
11 7d 5 wérpov S:ardon with Horace, Sat. i. 4. 62 ‘invenias 
etiam disiecti membra poetae,” Aristot. Rhet. 1404 a 24 éret 
& of roinral rA€youres ebHOy Sid Thy NéEw eOdxovy wopicacha THvdE 
ri détav. Sext. Empir., Bekker, pp. 665-666 (Adv. Math. 
ii. 288), says that the ideas of poets are inferior to those of 
the ordinary layman. Cf. also Julian, Or. ii. 78 p, Coleridge, 
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_ but how to imitate, lays on with words and phrases 2 
the colours of the several arts in such fashion that 


others equally ignorant, who see things only through 
words,® will deem his words most excellent, whether 
he speak in rhythm, metre and harmony about 
cobbling or generalship or anything whatever. So 
mighty is the spell¢ that these adornments naturally 
exercise ; though when they are stripped bare of 
their musical colouring and taken by themselves,4 I 
think you know what sort of a showing these sayings 
of the poets make. For you, I believe, have observed 
them.” “Ihave,” he said. ‘“‘ Do they not,” said I, 
“resemble the faces of adolescents, young but not 
really beautiful, when the bloom of youth abandons 
them?*” ‘By all means,” he said. ‘‘ Come, then,”’ 
said I, “‘ consider this point: The creator of the 
phantom, the imitator, we say, knows nothing of the 
reality but only the appearance. Is not that so?” 
“Yes.” ‘‘ Let us not, then, leave it half said but con- 


Table Talk: “If you take from Virgil his diction and metre 
what do you leave him?” 

* Aristot. Rhet. 1406 b 36 f. refers to this. Cf. Tyrtaeus 
8 (6). 28 bgp’ eparijs HBys aydady dvGos éxy, Mimnermus i. 4 
§Bns &vOn yiyveratapradéa, Theognis 1305: 


mwaidelas wodunpdrov &vbos 
wxtrepov oradiou, 


Xen. Symp. 8. 14 76 yév rijs Spas dvdos raxd Sirou rapaxpudter, 
Plato, Symp. 183 © 7G rod oduaros avfer MPyor7, Spenser, 
“An Hymne in honour of Beautie”: 


For that same goodly hew of white and red 
With which the cheekes are sprinckled shal decay, 


Ségur’s refrain: “Ah! le Temps fait passer Amour,” 
Emerson, Beauty: ‘‘The radiance of the human form. .. 
is only a burst of beauty for a few years or a few months, 
at the perfection of youth, and, in most, rapidly declines.” 
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e ~ ~ e > ¢ La ~ 3 LA 
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° The 6é ye has almost the effect of a retort. 

> Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1094 a 10-11 xaOdrep bad rip 
lamin 7) XahworouKkh . . . 

¢ For the idea that the user knows best see Cratyl. 390 x, 
Vuthydem. 289 2, Phaedr. 274 5. Zeller, Aristotle (Eng.) 
ii. p. 247, attributes this ‘‘ pertinent observation ’’ to Aristotle. 
Cf. <Aristot. Pol. 1277 b 30 av’dAnrijs 6 xpauevos. See 
1282 a 21, 1289 a 17. Coleridge, Table Talk: “In general 
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sider it fully.” “‘ Speak on,” he said. ‘‘ The painter, 
we say, will paint both reins and a bit.” “Yes.” “But 
the maker ? will be the cobbler and the smith.” “‘ Cer- 
tainly.” ‘‘ Does the painter, then, know the proper 
quality of reins and bit? Or does not even the 
maker, the cobbler and the smith, know that, but only 
the man who understands the use of these things, 
the horseman®?’’ ‘‘ Most true.” ‘‘ And shall we 
not say that the same holds true of everything?” 
“What do youmean?” “ That there are some three 
arts concerned with everything, the user’s art,’ the 
maker’s, and the imitator’s.”” ‘‘ Yes.”’ “‘ Now do not 
the excellence, the beauty, the rightness? of every 
implement, living thing, and action refer solely to the 
use ’ for which each is made or by nature adapted ?”’ 
“Thatisso.” “‘ It quite necessarily follows, then, that 
the user of anything is the one who knows most of it 
by experience, and that he reports to the maker the 
good or bad effects in use of the thing he uses. As, 
for example, the flute-player reports to the flute- 
maker which flutes respond and serve rightly in flute- 
playing, and will order the kind that must be made, 
and the other will obey and serve him.” “ Ofcourse.” 
“The one, then, possessing knowledge, reports about 
the goodness or the badness of the flutes, and the 
other, believing, will make them.” “Yes.” “Then in 
respect of the same implement the maker will have 


those who do things for others know more about them 
than those for whom they are done. A groom knows more 
about horses than his master.” But Hazlitt disagrees with 
Plato’s view. 

4 So in Laws 669 a-B, Plato says that the competent judge 
of a work of art must know three things, first, what it is, 
second, that it is true and right, and third, that it is good. 

* For the reference of beauty to use see Hipp. Maj. 295 c ff. - 
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pilav. Oven é eoucev. Xapieis a dy <in 6 ev TH Toure 
Hupnruxos mpos codiav trepi dy av TOUj- Od aavv. 
“AW obv x) ows ye pujoerar, ovK <idans mepl 
ExdoTou, O77 TOVNpoOV 7 xpnordr: aan’, ws courer, 
olov daiverar Kadov etvat zois onAats Te Kal 
pndev <tddar, Todro pysaoeran. Te yap do ; 
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Cc OV.« ITpos Avs, ay co eye, Té be cy] pipeto Bau 


Todto od mept tpirov pev ti dow azo Tis, d.An- 
Gelas; 4 yap; Nai. IIpds dé 8%) zotdy ri éore 


1 lori épOjv is used because of miaredwv above. It is a 
slightly derogatory synonym of ddgav ép04v below, 602 a: 
Cy. 511 x. 

> This does not contradict Book v. 477-478. For right 
opinion and knowledge cf. 430 8 and What Plato Said, p. 
517, on Afeno 98 a-B. 

* xapiers is ironical like yapiévrws in 426 a and «caddy in 
Theaet. 183 a, but Glaucon in his answer takes it seriously. 
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right belief about its excellence and defects from 
association with the man who knows and being com- 
pelled to listen to him, but the user will have true 
knowledge.” “ Certainly.”” “ And will the imitator 
from experience or use have knowledge whether the 
things he portrays are orare not beautiful and right, or 
will he, from compulsory association with the man 
who knows and taking orders from him for the right 
making of them, have right opinion??” “ Neither.” 
“Then the imitator will neither know nor opine 
rightly concerning the beauty or the badness of his 
imitations.” “It seems not.” “ Most charming,” then, 
would be the state of mind of the poetical imitators in 
respect of true wisdom about his creations.” ‘‘ Not 
at all.” “‘ Yet still he will none the less? imitate, 
though in every case. he does not know in what way 
the thing is bad or good. But, as it seems, the thing 
he will imitate will be the thing that appears beautiful 
to the ignorant multitude.” ‘‘ Why, what else?” 
“On this, then, as it seems, we are fairly agreed, that 
the imitator knows nothing worth mentioning of the 
things he imitates, but that imitation is a form of 
play,¢ not to be taken seriously,’ and that those who 
attempt tragic poetry, whether in iambics or heroic 
verse,’ are all altogether imitators.” ‘‘ By all means.” 
V. ‘In heaven’s name, then, this business of imita- 
tion is concerned with the third remove from truth, 
is it not?” ‘Yes.’ “ And now again, to what 


@ Note the accumulation of particles in the Greek. Simi- 
larly in 619 8, Phaedo 59 pv, 61 ¥, 62 8, 64 a, Parmen. 
127 pv, Demosth. xxiii. 101, De cor. 282, Pind. Pyth. iv. 64, 
Isoc. Peace 1, Aristot. De gen. et corr. 332 a 3, Iliad 
vii. 360. 

* Cf. on 536 c, p. 214, note 6. t Cf. 608 a. 

§ For év éreot cf. 607 a, 379 a, Meno 95 pv. 
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puyp @& 87) hyuav ro madjpare Ths pvcews 7 
oxuaypadia embeuern youretas ovdev arrodeimet 
Kai 7) Bavparomoua Kal at aMat moMat Toubrat 
pnxavat. "AAD OF. *Ap’ otv od TO jetpelv Kat 
dpilpetv Kat lordvat BonBeran Xapieorarae mpos 
aira éddvyoay, wore pi dpxew év ypiv ro 
pawédpevov uetlov 4 7 édarrov 7) 7 mAéov 7) Bapérepov, 
aArd 76 Aoyrodpevov Kat peTpioay H Kal orqoay; 
lds yap ot; “Aa pay Tobr6 ye Tob Aoyrorucod 
av ein rob ev pbux7 epyov. Tovrou yap ovv. 
Tovrw $e moMdxis peTpyoavTe Kal onpaivorre 
peiles drra elvat 7 éddrrw erepa étépwv % toa 
rdavavtia paiverat ape. mept radrd. Nai. Otxoiv 
epapev TH ao7@ dua trept tabrd evavria Sogdlew 
advvarov elvar; Kai dp0as y’ éfapev. To mapa 





@ The antithesis of rept and rpés marks the transition. 

> Cf. Protag. 356 c, supra 523 c. 

¢ Cf. Tennyson (‘The Higher Pantheism’’) ‘“ For all we 
have power to see is a straight staff bent in a pool.” For the 
illusions of sense, and measurement as a means of correcting 
them cf. Phileb. 41 £-42 a f., 55 p, Protag. 356 c-p, Euthy- 
phro 7 c. 

4 émGeuévy helps to personify oxcaypadia. Cf. Gorg. 464 c. 

* Adam’s “leaves no magic art untried” is misleading. 
dmoXelrev is here used as in 504 c. For the idiomatic oddé» 
dmoXclre: see p. 200, note b, on 533 a. 
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element? in man is its function and potency related?” 
“Of what are you speaking?” “Of this: The 
same, magnitude, I presume, viewed from near and 
from far® does not appear equal.” ‘‘ Why, no 

‘“* And the same things appear bent and straight ¢ to 
those who view them in water and out, or concave and 
convex, owing to similar errors of vision about colours, 
and there is obviously every confusion of this sort in 
our souls. And so scene-painting in its exploitation ? 
of this weakness of our nature falls nothing short of 
witchcraft,° and so do jugglery and many other such 
contrivances.” ‘‘ True.” “* And have not measuring 
and numbering and weighing’ proved to be most 
gracious aids to prevent the domination in our soul 
of the apparently? greater or less or more or heavier, 
and to give the control to that which has reckoned * 
and numbered or even weighed?” “ Certainly.” 

“But this surely would bé the function? of the part 
of the soul that reasons and calculates./” “ Why, 
yes, of that.” “‘ And often when this has measured * 
and declares that certain things are larger or that 
some are smaller than the others or equal, there is at 
the same time an appearanceofthecontrary.”’ “ Yes.” 
“ And did we not say! that it is impossible for the same 
thing at one time to hold contradictory opinions about 
the same thing?” “ And we were right in affirming 
that.”” “ The part of the soul, then, that opines in 


¢ Cf. Xen. Mem. i. 1.9. 

J Ch Protag. 356 pv 7 Tod gatvopévov étivamus. 

® Noywdpevov: cf. Laws 644 v, Crito 46 B. 

© Cf. Vol. I. p. 36, note a. Of course some of the modern 
connotations of “function ” are unknown to Plato. 

§ For doyeortxod cf. on 439 pv. 

* See p. 448, note c, and my Platonism and the History of 
Science, p. 176. ' 436 B, Vol. I. p. 383. 
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Saiov éotw. “Ada ypy. Ode oy mpobaeba: 
mparrovras, dapev, avOpatrous peysetrae 7 pynre 
Bratous 7 7 éxovatas mpagets, Kal €k 708 mpdrrew q 
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1 qv Ast: 7 AM, # FD. | 





2 Of. 604 p, Phaedr. 253 p and FE. 

> Of. Lysias ix. 4 érl undevt dye? and for the idiom ovéey 
byiés supra on 523 B, p. 153, note f. 

© Cf. 496 a, and on 489 p, p. 26, note b. 
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contradiction of measurement could not be the same 
with that which conforms to it.” “ Why, no.” 
“ But, further, that which puts its trust in measure- 
ment and reckoning must be the best part of the soul.” 
“Surely.” ‘‘ Then that which opposes it must belong 
to the inferior elements of the soul.” “* Necessarily.” 
“ This, then, was what I wished to have agreed upon 
when I said ee eee in general the mimetic 
art, produces a product that is far removed from truth 
in the accomplishment of its task, and associates with 
the part in us that is remote from intelligence, and 
is its companion and friend 4 for no sound and true 
purpose.’” ‘‘ By all means,” said he. ‘‘ Mimetic art, 
then, is an inferior thing cohabiting with an inferior 
and engendering inferior offspring.°’’ ‘‘ Itseems so.” 
“ Does that,” said I, “ hold only for vision or does it 
apply also to hearing and to what we call poetry ? 

“* Presumably,’ he said, “ to that also.” “‘ Let us not, 
then, trust solely to the plausible analogy @ from paint- 
ing, but let us approach in turn that part of the mind 
to which mimetic poetry, appeals and see whether 
it is the inferior or the nobly serious part.” ‘‘ So 
we must.” “Let us, then, put the question thus: 
Mimetic poetry, we say, imitates human beings acting 
under compulsion or voluntarily,¢ and as a result of 
their actions supposing themselves to have fared 
well or ill and in all this feeling either grief or joy. 
Did we find anything else but this?’’ ‘‘ Nothing.” 
“Ts a man, then, in all this of one mind with himself, 
or just as in the domain of sight there was faction 


2 Cf. Phaedo 92 v 5a rv elxérwr. 

* Cf. supra 399 a-n, Laws 655 v, 814 & ff., Aristot. Poet. 
1448 a 1-2 éwei dé pipotvrat of piuovpevor rpdrrovras dvayKy 
6é rovrous } orovdaious } davdous elva:, ibid. 1449 b 36-37 f. 
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edn. 


* See What Plato Said, p. 505, on Gorg. 482 a-B. 

> Cf. 554 p, and p. 394, note e, on 586 £. 

¢ 4390 B ff. 

4 Plato sometimes pretends to remedy an omission or to 
correct himself by an afterthought. So in Book v. 449 n-c 
ff., and Tim. 65.¢. 

® 387 b-E. 

‘ This suggests the doctrine of perpordfea as opposed 
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and strife and he held within himself contrary 
opinions at the same time about the same things,” so 
also in our actions there is division and strife ° of the 
man with himself? But I recall that there is no need 
now of our seeking agreement on this point, for in 
our former discussion® we were sufficiently agreed 
that our soul at any one moment teems with count- 
less such self-contradictions.”’ “‘ Rightly,” he said. 
“ Yes, rightly,” said I; ‘‘ but what we then omitted? 
must now, I think, be set forth.” ‘‘ What is that?” 
he said. ‘‘ When a good and reasonable man,” said I, 
“* experiences such a stroke of fortune as the loss of a 
son or anything else that he holds most dear, we said, 
I believe, then too,¢ that he will bear it more easily 
than the other sort.’”” ‘‘ Assuredly.” “ But now let 
us consider this: Will he feel no pain, or, since that 
is impossible, shall we say that he will in some sort 
be moderate‘ in his grief?’ ‘‘ That,” he said, “ is 
rather the truth.” ‘ Tell me now this about him: 
Do you think he will be more likely to resist and fight 
against his grief when he is observed by his equals 
or when he is in solitude alone by himself?” ‘‘ He 
will be much more restrained,” he said, ‘“‘ when he 
is on view.” “ But when left alone, I fancy, he will 
permit himself many utterances which, if heard by 
another, would put him to shame, and will do many 
things which he would not consent to have another 
see him doing.”’ “ So it is,” he said. 


to the Stoic drdfea. Joel ii. p. 161 thinks the passage a 
polemic against Antisthenes. Seneca, Epist. xcix. 15 seems 
to agree with Plato rather than with the Stoies: “‘inhumanitas 
est istanon virtus.”” So Plutarch, Cons. ad A pol. 3 (102 cf.). 
See also ibid. 22 (112 E-F). Cf. Horace, Odes ii. 3. 1 
“‘aequam memento rebus in arduis servare mentem,”’ and 
also Laws 732 c, 960 a. 
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2 Cf. Laws 645 a, Phaedr. 238 c, and for the conflict in 
the soul also Rep. 439 8 ff. 

® The conflict proves that for practical purposes the soul 
has parts. Cf. 436 » ff. 

¢ Cf. Apology, in fine. 

2 Cf. Laws 803 B and Class. Phil. ix. p. 353, n. 3, Fried- 
lander, Platon, i. p. 143. 

¢ Héffding, Outlines of Psychology, p. 99, refers to Saxo’s 
tale of the different effect which the news of the murder of 
Regner Lodbrog produced on his sons: he in whom the 
emotion was weakest had the greatest energy for action. 
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VI. “ Now is it not reason and law that exhorts 
him to resist, while that which urges him to give way 
to his grief is the bare feeling itself?” ‘ True.” 
“And where there are two opposite impulses? in a 
man at the same time about the same thing we say 
that there must needs be two things ® in him.” “Of 
course.”’ “‘ And is not the one prepared to follow 
the guidance of the law as the law leads and directs?” 
“Howso?” “ The law, I suppose, declares that it is 
best to keep quiet as far as possible in calamity and 
not to chafe and repine, because we cannot know 
what is really good and evil in such things*® and it 
advantages us nothing to take them hard, and nothing 
in mortal life is worthy of great concern,? and our 
. grieving checks ¢ the very thing we need to come to 
our aid as quickly as possible in such case.’”’ “* What 
thing,” he said, ‘do youmean?” “ To deliberate?” I 
said, ‘‘ about what has happened to us, and, as it were 
in the fall of the dice,’ to determine the movements of 
our affairs with reference to the numbers that turn up, 
in the way that reason indicates* would be the best, 
and, instead of stumbling like children, clapping one’s 
hands to the stricken spot‘ and wasting the time in 
wailing, ever to accustom the soul to devote itself at 
once to the curing of the hurtand the raising up of what 


? Cf. Shakes. Richard 11. 111. ii. 178: 


My lord, wise men ne’er sit and wail their woes 
But presently prevent the ways to wail, 


Herod. i. 20 mpés 76 rapedy Bovretyrat. 

® Cf. Eurip. Electra 639 and fr. 175 rps 16 wirrov, Iph. 
Aul, 1343 and Hippol. 718 pds ra viv werrwxéra, Epictet. 
ii. 5.3. See also Stallbaum ad loc. 

* Cf. 440 8, 607 B, Herod. i. (32. 

‘ Cf. Demosthenes’ description of how barbarians box 
iv. 40 (51), dei ris wAnyis Exerac. 
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« Cf. Soph. Ajax 582 Opqveiv éxwdds mpds rouarrs wipare 


with Ovid, Met. i. 190: 
sed immedicabile vulnus 


ense recidendum est. 
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has fallen, banishing threnody¢ by therapy.” “ That 
certainly,’ he said, “would be the best way to face 
misfortune and deal withit.”’ ‘Then, we say, the best 
part of us is willing to conform to these precepts of 
reason.” ‘‘Obviously.” “And shall we not say that 
the part of us that leads us to dwell in memory on our 
suffering and impels us to lamentation, and cannot 
get enough of that sort of thing, is the irrational 
and idle part of us, the associate of cowardice ??” 
“Yes, we will say that.” “And does not the 
fretful part of us present® many and varied occasions 
for imitation, while the intelligent and temperate dis- 
position, always remaining approximately the same, 
is neither easy to imitate nor to be understood when 
imitated, especially by a nondescript mob assembled 
in the theatre? For the representation imitates a 
type thatis alien to them.” “ By allmeans.”” “ And 
is it not obvious that the nature of the mimetic poet 
is not related to this better part of the soul and his 
cunning is not framed ¢ to please it, if he is to win 
favour with the multitude, but is devoted to the 
fretful and complicated type of character because it 
is easy to imitate?’’ ‘It is obvious.” “‘ This con- 
sideration, then, makes it right for us to proceed to 
lay hold of him and set him down as the counterpart © 
of the painter; for he resembles him in that his 
creations are inferior in respect of reality ; and the 
fact that his appeal is to the inferior part of the soul 
and not to the best part is another point of resem- 
blance. And so we may at last say that we should be 

> Cf. on 603 B, p. 450, note a. 

¢ évec in the sense of ‘involves, 
quently in Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 

@ For rérnyev cf. 530 p. 

* avricrpopor is used as in Aristot. Rhet. 1354 a 1. 
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@ Cf. p. 412, note d. > Cf. p. 420, note a, on 595 B-c. 
© For év révde cf. Soph. Ll. 290, 846, Herod. i. 46. 
4 Cf. Phileb, 48 4. 
© See the description in Jon 535 ©, and Laws 800 p. 
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justified in not admitting him into a well-ordered 
state, because he stimulates and fosters this element 
in the soul, and by strengthening it tends to destroy 
the rational part, just as when in a state? one puts 
bad men in power and turns the city over to them 
and ruins the better sort. Precisely in the same 
manner we shall say that the mimetic poet sets up in 
each individual soul a vicious constitution by fashion- 
ing phantoms farremoved fromreality.and by currying 
favour with the senseless element that cannot dis- 
tinguish the greater from the less, but calls the same 
thing now one, now the other.”” “ By all means.”’ 
VIL “But we have not yet brought our chief 
accusation against it. Its power to corrupt, with rare 
exceptions, even the better sort is surely the chief 
cause for alarm.”” ‘‘ How could it be otherwise, if it 
really does that?” “ Listen and reflect. I think 
you know that the very best of us, when we hear 
Homer ?® or some other of the makers of tragedy imi- 
tating one of the heroes who is in grief,¢ and is de- 
livering a long tirade in his lamentations or chanting 
and beating his breast, feel pleasure,? and abandon 
ourselves and accompany the representation with 
sympathy and eagerness,’ and we praise as an excel- 
lent poet the one who most strongly affects us in this 
way.” “‘T do know it, of course.” ‘‘ But when in 
our own lives some affliction comes to us, you are also 
aware that we plume ourselves upon the opposite, 
on our ability to remain calm and endure, in the 
belief that this is the conduct of a man, and what 
we were praising in the theatre that of a woman/”’ 
“Tdo note that.” “Do you think, then,” said I, “that 


? This is qualified in 387 £-388 a by ovdé ravrais crovdalacs. 
Cf. also 398 r. 
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myimaduevov Kal yatpov: 76 dé dices BéArioTov 
¢ ~ ~ 4A 
Hudv, dre oby tkavOs menaSeupévov Adyw obdé 
ww > f 1% 4 a a 4 
ea, dvinat tiv dudaxhy tod Opnvaddovs rovrov, 
cg > é i. ~ ‘ ¢ ~ ok 
dre ddddtpia wdfn Oewpoty Kat €avT7@ ovdev 
3 ‘ Me > ” 3 A. 3 % , oa 
aicypov Gv, et dAdos avip dyalos ddckwy civat 
a a a a > 
dkatpws wevOei, rodrov émaiveiv Kat éAceiv: GAA 
A a n 
exeivo Kepdaivery wyyeizar, THY HOovyv, Kal obK av 
fod a oe 
SéEarro adrijs orepnPivar Katadporjoas dAov 
Tod Toujparos. AoyilecBar ydp, olua, ddAtyors 
tit péreovw, OTL amodavew avayKn amd Tov 
dAAoTpiwy ets Ta olketa’ Opebavra yap év éicetvots 
ioyupov 76 éXeewdv od pddtov ev Tots adrob 





2 Cf. Vol. I. p. 509, note 6, on 473 £. 

> Cf. Isoc. Punegyr. 168 for a different application. 

¢ This contains a hint of one possible meaning of the 
Aristotelian doctrine of xd@apors, Poet. 1449 b 27-28. Cf. 
couglfecbar wed’ Hdovijs Pol. 1342 a 14, and my review of 
Finsler, ‘“‘ Platon u.d. Aristot. Poetik,’’ Class. Phil. iii. p. 462. 
But the tone of the Platonic passage is more like that of 
Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies: ‘And the human nature of us 
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this praise is rightfully bestowed when, contemplat- 
ing a character that we would not accept but would 
be ashamed of in ourselves, we do not abominate 
it but take pleasure and approve?’’ “No, by Zeus,” 
he said, “ it does not seem reasonable.”” “ Oh yes,?”” 
said I, ‘if you would consider it in this way.” ‘‘ In 
what way?” “If you would reflect that the part of 
the soul that in the former case, in our own misfor- 
tunes,? was forcibly restrained, and that has hungered 
for tears and a good cry ¢ and satisfaction, because it is 
its nature to desire these things, is the element in 
us that the poets satisfy and delight, and that the 
best element in our nature, since it has never been 
properly educated by reason or even by habit, then 
relaxes its guard? over the plaintive part, inasmuch as 
this is contemplating the woes of others and it is no 
shame to it to praise and pity another who, claiming 
to be a good man, abandons himself to excess in his 
grief; but it thinks this vicarious pleasure is so much 
clear gain,é and would not consent to forfeit it by 
disdaining the poem altogether. That is, I think, 
because few are capable of reflecting that what we 
enjoy in others will inevitably react upon ourselves.’ 
For after feeding fat 7 the emotion of pity there, it is 
not easy to restrain it in our own sufferings.”’ “* Most 
imperatively requiring awe and sorrow of some kind, for 
the noble grief we should have borne with our fellows, and 
the pure tears we should have wept with them, we gloat 
over the pathos of the police court and gather the night 
dew of the grave.” 

4 This anticipates the idea of the “‘censor’’ in modern 
psychology. 

* Chri & dopadelg xepdavets Eurip. Herc. Fur. 604, which 
is frequently misinterpreted ; Herod. viii. 60. 3. 

? For the psychology cf. Laws 656 8 and supra on 385 c-p. 

* Cf 442 4. 
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C mdfeo. xaréyew. “AAnOdorara, ébn. *Ap’ ody 6 
adtés Adyos Kal wept Tod yedolov, 6tt, av adTos 
aloxvvoio yeAwromoidy, ev pysrjoer oy KWo 
H Kal dia dcovev obd8pa xapiis Kad pa 
pons as Tovnpd, TavTov smrouets orrep év ois 
éA€ois; 6 yap TH Adyw ad Karelyes ev cavTa 
BovAdpevov yedwrororeiy, poBodpevos Sdfav Baypo- 
Aoxias, 767” ad dvins kal excel vEaviKoV moujoas 
éAabes mrodAdKis ev tots otkelois e€eveyOeis Wore 

D kepqpdoro.ds yeveobar. Kai pda, én. Kai 
mepi ddpodiiwy 37 Kal Gvpob kal mepl mavrasy 
TOv emebupntixav TE Kal Avanpav Kat Hoéwy ev 
7H pox, a 57} papev maon mpager qpiv éemecbar, 
O7t ToLlavTa pas 7 TOUNTLK?) Lino epydlerar; 
tpéder yap taira dpdovoa, déov adypetv, Kal 
dpxovra uiv Kabiornot, déov dpyecOar adrd, iva 
BeArious te Kai ebdaipoveotepor avTl yeipovwy Kat 
aONwrépav yiyvdpeba. Odx éyw dddkws ddvat, 

Eq 8 ds. Od«odv, Eizo, ra) Dradcav, érav 
‘Ourpov émaurérats evTUXNS, Aéyovow, abs Thy 
*FAAdsa memraiSevKev ovu70S o MONTHS, Kat ™pos 
Stoikynoiv Te Kai madeiay TOv avOpwrivwr mpay- 
pdtv d&vos dvadaBdrt: pavOdvew te Kal Kata 





* Cf. Vol. I. p. 211, note f, La Bruyére, Des Ouvrages de 
Vesprit (Giuvres, ed. M. G. Servois, i. p. 137): “* D’ot vient 
que I’on rit si librement an thé&tre, et que ]’on a honte d’y 
pleurer?” ' 

> In the Laws 816 v-x Plato says that the citizens must 
witness such performances since the serious cannot be 
learned without the laughable, nor anything without its 
opposite; but they may not take part in them. That is left 
to slaves and foreigners. Cf. also Vol. I. p. 239, note }, on 
S96 E. 

© i.e. as opposed to public performances. Cf. Huthydem. 
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true,” he said. ‘‘ Does not the same principle apply 
to the laughable,? namely, that if in comic representa- 
tions,° or for that matter in private talk,° you take in- 
tense pleasure in buffooneries that you would blush 
to practise yourself, and do not detest them as base, 
you are doing the same thing as in the case of the 
pathetic? For here again what your reason, for fear of 
the reputation of buffoonery, restrained in yourself 
when it fain would play the clown, you release in turn, 
and so, fostering its youthful impudence, let your- 
self go so far that often ere you are aware you become 
yourself a comedian in private.” “‘ Yes, indeed,”’ he 
said. ‘ And so in regard to the emotions of sex and 
anger, and all the appetites and pains and pleasures 
of the soul which we say accompany all our actions,? 
the effect of poetic imitation is the same. For it 
waters and fosters these feelings when what we ought 
to do is to dry them up, and it establishes them as our 
rulers when they ought to be ruled, to the end that 
we may be better and happier men instead of worse 
and more miserable.” ‘‘ I cannot deny it,’”’ said he. 
“Then, Glaucon,” said I, “when you meet encomiasts 
of Homer who tell us that this poet has been the 
educator of Hellas,f and that for the conduct and 
refinement 2 of human life he is worthy of our study 


305 p év 6é rots idiocs Aéyos, Theaet. 177 B, Soph. 232 c év ye 
rais llais ovvovolas, and Soph. 222 c mposomAyrikhy with 
Quintil. iti. 4. 4. Wilamowitz, Antigonos von Harystos, 
p- 285, fantastically says that it means prose and refers to 
Sophron. He compares 366 ©. But see Laws 935 B-c. 

4 Cf. supra 603 c. ¢ Cf. 550 B. 

1 Isocrates, Panegyr. 159, says Homer was given a place 
in education because he celebrated those who fought against 
the barbarians. Cf. also Aristoph. Frogs 103+ ff. 

s The same conjunction is implied in Protagoras’s teach- 
ing, Protag. 318 © and 317 zB. 
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Tobroyv Tov Tow mdvra tov adtod Blov Kara- 
oKevacdpevov Cav, prety pev xen Kal domaleobar 
ws évtas Bedricrous eis dco ddvavrat, Kat 
avyywpew “Ounpov mountixdrarov eivar Kal mp@- 
Tov T@Y Tpaywdororay, eidévar Sé, OTL Gaov pdovov 
Bpvovs Oeois Kat éyeduwa tots ayabots oujoews 
mapadertéov eis médw: ef Se Thy Hdvaperyy 
Modcar mapadéfer ev pédcow 7) ereow, HSov7} cor 
Kai AUmn ev 7H wdAer Baarrevoerov avril vopov TE 
kal Tob Kowh det ddéavros elvat BeAtiarov Adyov. 


’"AAnOéorata, éby. 


B VIII. Taira on, ebm, drodehoy job jply 


dvapynobeior mrepl moupoews, OTe eikdtws dpa 
tore abriy ex THs TéAews ameoréAdopev ToLadT nV 
> a 
otcav: 6 ydp Adyos nuds yet. mpoceiwmper Sé 
JOA Ne ~ 
avTH, py Kai Twa oKAnpdTHTA Hpdv Kai dypotKiav 
~ o A 7 4 f 
KaTayv@, oT. madata pev tis dtadopa didooodia 
TE Kal TonTUKH Kal yap 4 AaKépula mpds de- 
onotay Kiwy exeivyn Kpavydfovea, Kal péyas év 





@ For the pév cf. Symp. 180 £, Herod. vii. 102. 

> The condescending tone is that of Euthydem. 306 c-p. 

¢ Aristotle, Poet. 1453 a 29, says that Euripides is rpayerw- 
taros of poets. 

4 Cf. 605 c, 595 B-c, 

* Cf, Laws 801 p-x, 829 c-p, supra 397 c-p, 459 ©, 468 p, 
Friedlander, Platon, i. p. 142, and my review of Pater, Plato 
and Platonism, in The Dial, 14 (1893) p. 211. 

1 Cf. Laws 802 ¢ ris yAuxelas Motons. See Finsler, 
Platon u. d. aristot, Poetik, pp. 61-62. 

7 See on 604.c, p. 455, note A. 

» For the quarrel between philosophy and poeiry cf. Laws 
967 c-p, Friedlander, Platon, ii. p. 136. It still goes on in 
modern times. C/. Keats, ‘‘ Lamia ’’: Z 
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and devoticn, and that we should order our entire 


the best.”” ‘‘ Most true,”’ he said. 

VUI. ‘‘ Let us, then, conclude our return to the 
topic of poetry and our apology, and affirm that we 
really had good grounds then for dismissing her from 
our city, since such was her character. For reason 
constrained us.2 And let us further say to her, lest she 
condemn us for harshness and rusticity, that there is 
from of old a quarrel * between philosophy and poetry. 
For such expressions as ‘ the yelping hound barking 
at her master and mighty in the idle babble of fools,’ * 


Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 


Wordsworth, ‘‘A Poet's Epitaph”’: 
Philosopher! a fingering slave, 


One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave. 


But Anatole France thinks otherwise, ‘‘Les Torts de 
Vhistoire,” Vie littéraire, ii. p. 123: ‘“‘J’ai remarqué que 
les philosophes vivaient généralement en bonne intelligence 
avec les pottes . . . Les philosophes savent que les poétes 
ne pensent pas; cela les désarme, les attendrit et les 
enchante.” 

* Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 252, conjectures that these 
quotations are from Sophron; ¢f. also ibid. ii. pp. 386-387. 
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C adpdvwv Keveayopiatot, Kal 6 Ta&v Siacddwv dxAos 
Kpat@v, Kat of AenTds pepysvdvres Ste apa 
mévovrat, Kai GAAa pupta onpeta madards evavTid- 
sews TovTwv. pws S€ eipjobw, Sti tyes ye, et 
twa éyou Adyov eimeiy % mpds HOSovnv ToinTUKH 
kal 7 piunots, ws xpi) av7iy elvar ev mode ed- 
vopwoupevn, dopevor av Katadexoipeba ws Edv- 
taney ye juiv adrois KyAovpevars tm’ adrijs: 
G\Aa yap 76 SoKoby dAnbés odx Scvov mpodiddvar, 

Di ydp, & dire, od Kndci ta’ adris Kal ot, Kal 
pddora Stray 8° ‘Opijpov Oewphs adriv; TloAv 
ye. Odxoty Sixala éoriv obtw Kariévar, dtro- 
Aoynoapevy’ év perder Y Tun GAw péerpw; Wavo 
pev odv. Aotuev 5é yé mov av Kal Tols mpoordrais 
adTis, Goo. pt) Tountixol, Pirorounral Sé, avev 
pérpov Adyov brép adris eimetv, ws od pdvov 
Hoeta GAAd Kai wdheAtun mpos Tas moduTEelas Kal 
tov Biov tov avOpumuwdv oti Kai edpevds dxovad- 

E peda. xepSavoduev yap mov, éav pt pdvov 7Seta 
favy adda Kal ddedAiun. Ids 8 od péAdoper, 
ébn, xepSaivew; El 8é ye ph, & dire éraipe, 
@onep of moté tov epacbévtes, eav Hyjowvrar py) 
ddédpov elvar tov épwra, Bia pev, dpws S€ an- 
éxovrat, Kal jets odTws, bia Tov éyyeyovdTa per 


1 drodoynoapéry A, drodoyoapéry FD, drodoyyoouérn AM. 





@ Cf. p. 420, note 6, on 595 c. 
® Of. supra, Introd. p. Ixiii. 
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and ‘the mob that masters those who are too wise 
for theirown good,’ and the subtle thinkers who reason 
that after all they are poor, and countless others are 
tokens of this ancient enmity. But nevertheless let 
it be declared that, if the mimetic and dulcet poetry 
can show any reason for her existence in a well- 
governed state, we would gladly admit her, since we 
ourselves are very conscious of her spell. But ail the 
same it would be impious to betray what we believe 
to be the truth.* Is not that so, friend ? Do not you 
yourself feel her magic » and especially when Homer ° 
is her interpreter?”’ “Greatly.” “Then may she 
not justly return from this exile after she has pleaded , 
her defence, whether in lyric or other measure ? ” 
“* By all means.” ‘‘ And we would allow her advo- 
cates who are not poets but lovers of poetry to plead 
her cause # in prose without metre, and show that she | 
is not only delightful but beneficial to orderly govern- 
ment and all the life of man. And we shall listen 
benevolently, for it will be clear gain for us if it can be 
shown that she bestows not only pleasure but benefit.” 
“ How could we help being the gainers? ”’ said he. 
“ But if not, my friend, even as men who have fallen 
in love, if they think that the love is not good for 
them, hard though it be. nevertheless refrain, so we, 


© In Laws 658 p Plato says that old men would prefer . 
Homer and epic to any other literary entertainment. 

4 This challenge was taken up by Aristotle (Poetics), 
Plutarch (Quomodo adolescens), Sidney (Defense of Poesie), 
and many others. 

* Bia pév, Sues b€: cf. Epist. iii. 316 ©, and vii, 325 a, 
and Raeder, Rhein. Mus. lxi. p. 470, Aristoph. Clouds 1363 
uous uérp G\N dues, Eurip. Phoen. 1421 wodis udv, €Sérewe 
&, and also Soph. Antig. 1105, O.T. 998, Eurip. Bacch. 
1027, Hee. 843, Or. 1023, El. 753, Phoen. 1069, [..4. 688, 
904. 
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épwra THs TowavTys Toujoews bd Tis TOY KAAaV 
wokTedv tpodys, edvor pev éodpefa davivar 
> 4 € Ef A > a oe ? a 
adtyy ws BeAtiorny Kat addnfeataryny, Ews 8° dv 
pn ola 7° # drodoyyaacba, dxpoacopel?” adrijs 
enddovres auiv atrois zodrov tov Adyov, dv Aé€- 
youev, Kat tadrnv tiv emwoyy, eddAaBovpevor 
mdadw é€umecetv eis Tov maducdy te Kal Tov TOV 
ToMdyv épwra. aiabdpeba' 8 obv, ods od omov- 
~ é 
Sactéov emt TH Torat’Tn moijoe obs dAnbelas Te 
G L \ , 2y\\? > s 2 Nog 
amropévn Kat omovdaia, GAN etrAaBnréov adriy 
T@ akpowpevp, mepl THs ev atr@ modreias 
dedid71, Kal vomrotéa dep eipijkapev rept moun- 
cews. Tlavraracw, 7 8 6s, Evpdnw. Méyas 
a M ¢ > f > - vA La - 
yap, édnv, 6 aydv, & dire Tratcwv, péyas, ody 
daos Soxel, 7d ypynarov ) KaKdv yevéobat, wore 
obre tyun eraphdvta otre ypiaow ovre dpyh 
ovdeuid obd€ ye woinTiKH d&tov dyeAfoar Sixato- 
avrns Te Kat THs GAAns aperfs. Huvudnpé cot; 
édn, @& wv SuedAnAvOaper> olfpae Sé Kat ddAov 
ovTiwodv. 
IX. Kai pny, qv & eyd, ta ye péytora émiyerpa 
> ia \ , x . , 7 
apeTns KQt TpOKetpLeva G0dva OU SreAnAvbapev 
i - 4 mv t t 0. > nn 2 f 
Apryavdy te, bn, Adyes wéyeBos, et Tar eipnue- 
1 alcdiue0a AF DM, eicdueda scr. Mon., godueda Madvig, 
followed by Burnet. 


2 ADM have dv after airyv, F éy. More recent mss. 
omit it. 


@ Tronical, as xadNiory in 562 a. 
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owing to the love of this kind of poetry inbred in us 
by our education in these fine? polities of ours, will 
gladly have the best possible case made out for her 
goodness and truth, but so long as she is unable to 
make good her defence we shall chant over to our- 
selves ® as we listen the reasons that we have given as | 
a counter-charm to her spell, to preserve us from slip- | 
ping back into the childish loves of the multitude; | 
for we have come to see that we must not take such 
poetry seriously as a serious thing ° that lays hold on 
truth, but that he who lends an ear to it must be on 
his guard fearing for the polity in his soul 4? and must 
believe what we have said about poetry.” “ By all _ 
means,” he said, “‘I concur.” “ Yes, for great is 
the struggle,’ ”’ I said, ‘‘ dear Glaucon, a far greater . 
contest than we think it, that determines whether a , 
man prove good or bad, so that not the lure of honour 

or wealth or any office, no, nor of poetry either, 

should incite us fF to be careless of righteousness and 

all excellence.” “I agree with you,” he replied,” 

‘in view of what we have set forth, and I think that 
anyone else would do so too.’ 

IX. “ And yet,” said I, “ the greatest rewards of 
virtue and the prizes proposed for her we have not 
set forth.”” “* You must have in mind an inconceiv- 
able? magnitude,” he replied, “if there are other 

> For érgéovres cf. Phaedo 114 n, 77 FE. 

© Cf. 602 B. 

4 Cf. on 591 E, p. 412, note d. 

° Cf. Phaedo 114 c, 107 c, Phaedr, 247 B, Gorg. 526 §F, 
Blaydes on Aristoph. Peace 276, and for the whole sentence 
Phaedo $3 s-c, supra 465 pv, infra 615 s-c f. and p. 404, 
note d, on 589 E. 

t éwapOévra: ef. £16 c. 

9 Cf. supra 494 c, 509 a, 545 p, 584 B, 588 a, A pol. 41 c, 
Charm. 155 pv. 
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vow peilw early dda, Ti 8 dv, qv 8 eva, & ye 
dAiyw xpdvm péya yévorro; mas yap odrés ye 
6 €x matdos péxpt mpecBirov xpévos mpos mévTa 
thee fs a mW 3 x \ om ww é 
oAtyos mov tis av ein. Oddev pev odv, edn. Th 
obv; ote. aBavdtw mpaypatt bmép tocovrou Seiv 
D xpévov éazovdaxévat, adr’ ody taép tot mavrds; 
Oz ” > ” 5 Ad , a Re > 
ipat eywy’, Eby: adda ti TodTo Aéyets; OdK 
” bw > > cA a > La € a € 4 
joOnca, qv 8 eyw, Sr. aOdvatos nudav 4 Puy 

3 
Kat ovdémote amdduTa; Kal ds euBrébas poe 
| Kat Gauudoas ele Ma A’, ote éeywye: od 8 
tobr éxes Adyew; Et ph adduced y’, ednv- ofuae 
dé Kai av: odderv yap xaderdv. “Epouy’, édy: aod 
8 av Wddws dxovcay 7d od yadremov Tobro. 
> ee ” * . > cA f 4 ” > £ 
Akovots av, qv 8 éya. Aéye pdvov, ébn. *Aya* 
E @6v v1, elrov, Kat Kaxov Kadeis; "Eywye. *Ap’ 
ody womep eyw Tept attav diavoet; Tod aofov; 
To perv amoddov Kai diapOeipov wav 7d KaKdv 
A A lol % > fol 5 ee é ” > 
elvar, 76 b€ c@Llov Kat Hfedobv 76 ayabdv. “Eywy’, 





* Clement, Strom. iv. p. 496 B d0odvex’ dpery trav ev 
avOpwiras wbyn odx x Ovpalwv ramixepa Maude, adry & éaurhy 
é0\a rév révwv éxe. Tennyson, “ Wages’: 

. .. if the wages of Virtue be dust, 

Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm 

and the fly? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 

To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky: 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die. 


» Tennyson, ‘‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After”: 


Good, for Good is Good, he follow’d, yet he look’d beyond 
the grave... 

Truth for truth, and good for good! The Good, the True, 
the Pure, the Just— 

Take the charm “ For ever’ from them, and they crumble 
into dust. : 
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things greater than those of which we have spoken.*” 
“What great thing,” said I, “could there be in a 
little time ®? For surely the whole time from the boy to 
the old man would be small compared with all time.¢”’ 
“ Nay, it is nothing,” he said. “What then? Do 
you think that animmortal thing 4 ought tobe seriously 
concerned for such a little time, and not rather for all 
time?” ‘I think so,” he said; “ but what is this 
that you have in mind?” “ Have you never per- | 
ceived,” said I, ‘‘ that our soul is immortal and never 
perishes?” And he, looking me full in the face ¢ in / 
amazement,’ said, “No, by Zeus, not I; but are you | 
able todeclare this?” “I certainly ought to be,?”’ said 
I, ‘and I think you too can, for it is nothing hard.” 
“Tt is for me,” he said; “and I would gladly hear 
from you this thing that is not hard.””’ “ Listen,” 
said J. ‘‘ Just speak on,” he replied. ‘ You speak 
of? good and evil, do younot?” “Ido.” “Is your 
notion of them the same as mine?” ‘‘ What is it?” 
“That which destroys and corrupts in every case is 
the evil; that which preserves and benefits is the 


e cf on 486 a, p. 9, note f and £98 p. 
¢ For the colourless use of rp@yua see What Plato Said, 

. 497, on Protag. 330 c-p. Cf. Shakes. Hamlet, 1. iv. 67 
“being a thing immortal as itself.” 

* éuBdévas: ef. Charmides 155 c. ; 

f Glaucon is surprised in spite of 498 p. Many uncertain | ! 
inferences have been drawn from the fact that in spite of | 
the Phaedo and Phaedrus (245 c ff.) interlocutors in Plato 
are always surprised at the idea of immortality. Cf. supra, || 
Introd. p. Ixiv. : 

9 For the idiomatic ef wh ddixd cf. 430 £, Charm. 156 a, 
MMenex. 236 B, infra 612 np. 

Cf. Protag. 341 a 1d xaderdy rofro, which is a little 
different, Herod. vii. 11 7d Sewdv 7d retcomar. 

* See Vol. I. p. 90, note a and What Plato Said, p. 567, on 
Cratyl. 385 B. 
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ép7. Ti 6€;  xaxdv éxdar@ te Kat dyaBov A€yets; 
oiov oplarpois opbahwiav Kat EdpravtTe TH owpate 
vooov, aitw TE épual ayy, onmedova re vows, 
XarKG dé Kat adipy i idv, Kat, Otrep A€yeo, oxedov 
m&ou Evpdurov éxdoT@ Kaucdv TE Kat VOOnLG ; 
"Eyory’ » &fn. Odxodv dray Tw! TL Tovre ™poo~ 
yévnrat, movnpov TE mrovet @ TpogeyeéveTo, Kal tedev- 
Tt&v dAov SceAvoe Kal dmdbAecev; Has yap od; 
To & €duduTov dpa KaKov éxdorou Kal % movnpia 
ekagTov dnddAvow, 7 H ef py) todTo daonei, ovK av 
dAdo ye adro ert diadBeiperev. od yap 76 ye 
dyaBov pa} TOTE TL dmohéon, ovee ad TO pare 
Karcov pajre ayaddy. Has yep dv 5 eon. “Edy 
dpa TU cdploxwper TOY GvTwr, @ éort pev KaKOY, 
6 movet avTo poxPnpov, todo pévrow ody oidy TE 
adto Avew drodAdtov, otK dyn eladucba, Ste Tob 
mepuKotos obras dAcBpos ovK FV; _Oirws, edn, 
elds. Ti oo; Vv 8 eyo: ux dp ovr éorw 
6 move abriy KaKHD 5 Kat LE; éfyn, & vov 3) 
Sufmev mdvra, ddixia Te Kaul dxohacia Kal decrdia 
kat apabia. "H otv re tovTwry attri Siadver Te 
Kal amdAAvot; Kal evvder, ph e€araTrndGuev 
oinbévres TOV dduxov avOpumov Kai dvdnrov, orav 
An gO dduxdiv, pOne amoAwAévat tro Tis dducias, 
movnptas ovons buys: Aw de mote dorep 
cia 7 odjuaTos mrovnpta, vdoos otea _ Tiel kal 
SidAAvat Kai dye els TO pondé cpa elvar, Kal & 

@ Ruskin, Time and Tide § 52 (Brantwood ed. p. 68): 
“Every faculty of man’s tae and every instinct ae it by 
which he is meant to live, is exposed to its own special form 
of corruption’; Boethius, Cons. iii. 11 (L.C.L. trans. p. 283), 


things are destroyed by what is hostile; <Aristot. Top. 
124 a 28 ef yap 7d POaprixdy dtadurixdv. 
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good.” . “ Yes, I think so,”’ he said. “‘ How about 
‘this: Do you say that there is for everything its 
special good and evil, as for example for the eyes 
ophthalmia, for the entire body disease, for grain 
mildew, rotting for wood, rust for bronze andiron, and, 
as I say, for practically everything its congenital evil 
and disease#?”’ ‘Ido,’ he said. ‘‘ Then when one 
of these evils comes to anything does it not make the 
thing to which it attaches itself bad, and finally dis- 
integrate and destroy it?’ ‘“‘ Of course.” ‘‘ Then 
the congenital evil of each thing and its own vice 
destroys it, or if that is not going to destroy it, 
nothing else remains that could; for obviously ® the 
good will never destroy anything, nor yet again will 
that which is neutral and neither good nor evil*.”’ 
“How could it?” he said. ‘‘ If, then, we discover 4 
anything that has an evil which vitiates it, yet is not 
able to dissolve and destroy it, shall we not thereupon 
know that of a thing so constituted there can be no 
destruction ? ” “ That seems likely,” he said. “ Well, 
then,” said I, ‘‘ has not the soul something that makes 
it evil? ’’ “ Indeed it has,” he said, “ all the things 
that we were just now enumerating, injustice and 
licentiousness and cowardice andignorance.” ‘‘ Does 
any one of these things dissolve and destroy it ? And 
reflect, lest we be misled by supposing that when an 
unjust and foolish man is taken in his injustice he is 
then destroyed by the injustice, which is the vice of 
soul. But conceive it thus: Just as the vice of body 
which is disease wastes and destroys it so that it 
no longer is a body at all,¢ in like manner in all the 
> ye vi termini. Cf. 379 a, Phaedo 106 pn. 
© See What Plato Said, p. 490, on Lysis 216 c. 
4 Cf. Vol. I. p. 529, note a, on 478 p. 
* Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1309 b 28 unde piva rojrer palverOai. 
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viv 8) edéyouev dmavra ind THs otKelas kaxias, , 
D TO mpooxabjabas Kal éveivar dtadGetpavons, eis Td 
wa), elvar dpixvetrar—odx ovrus 5 Nai. "Je 5m, 
Kat yuynv Kara Tov adrov Tporrov ondret, dpa 
evoiica ev avTh ddicia Kat ay Karte, 7 eveivat 
Kau mpookaljobar pbeiper adriy Kal papaiver, €ws 
av eis Odvatov dyayotoa Tot odpaTos Xepion: 
Oddapds, ébn, T08r9 Ye. "AAG peévror exedvd ve 
dAoyov, iv 8° eye, Thy ey dAAou mornpiay dar- 
oAAvvat 71, THY dé jwiro8 pH. “Adoyor. *Evvee. 
E yap, iy ® eyo, é Daaviwy, Ort od” bm6 Tis 
~ * * ~ w 
Ta&Y otTiwy Tovypias, 7 av 4 abra@v exeivwy, cite 
madatdtys elre campdTns «ite Hricotv otca, odK 
oldpefa Setv cdma amddAvabat- GAN éav pev 
eyuTroug 4 abt&v Tmovnpia THv oitiwy 7H owpare 
ocparos poxOnpiay, Prjoopev atro 6 éxelva dnd 
Ths abrob arias voaou odons darohwheévau ba 
610 b€ ovriwy qovnpias dArkwy dévrwv dAdo ov TO oda, 
bm addorpiov KaKod ju} eumovjoavTos TO euduTov 
Kakdy, ovd€TrOTE dfudioopier diapbeipecBar. oe 
rata, €dn, Ayers.” 
X. Kara rov adrov Towwuv Adyov, Hv & eye, éav 
Hi) ompatos Tovnpia yuys yuyis wovnpiay euro}, 
1 épOérara . . . Meyers Adam: 6p@érar’ av . . . dAéyets 


AFDM: ép@éra7’ a& . . . A€éyers Stephanus: épOdrar’ av... 
Aéyvors Flermann. 





¢ The argument that follows is strictly speaking a fallacy 
in that it confounds the soul with the physical principle of 
life. Cf. on 335 c and on 352 &, Gorg. 477 B-c, and supra, 
Introd. p. Ixvii. But Dean Inge, “‘ Platonism and Human 
Immortality” (Aristot. Soc., 1919, p. 288) says: ‘“‘Plato’s argu- 
ment, in the tenth book of the Republic, for the immortality 
of the soul, has found a place in scholastic theology, but is 
supposed to have been discredited by Kant. I venture to 
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examples of which we spoke it is the specific evil 
which, by attaching itself to the thing and dwelling 
in it with power to corrupt, reduces it to nonentity. 
Is not that so?” “Yes.” ‘‘ Come, then, and consider 
the soul in the same way.* Do injustice and other 
wickedness dwelling in it, by their indwelling and 
attachment to it, corrupt and wither it till they bring 
it to death and separate it from the body?” *‘‘ They 
certainly do not do that,” he said. “ But surely,” 
said I, “ it is unreasonable to suppose that the vice of 
something else destroys a thing while its own does 
not.” ‘‘ Yes, unreasonable.”’ “‘ For observe, Glau- 
con,” said I, ‘‘ that we do not think it proper to say 
of the body either that it is destroyed by the badness 
of foods themselves, whether it be staleness or rotten- 
ness or whatever it is;® but when the badness of the 
foods themselves engenders in the body the defect 
of body, then we shall say that it is destroyed oning 
to these foods, but by ° its own vice, which is disease. 
But the body being one thing and the foods some- 
thing else, we shall never expect the body to be 
destroyed by their badness, that is by an alien evil 
that has not produced in it the evil that belongs to it 
by nature.” “ You are entirely right,’”’ he replied. 

“X. “ On the same principle,” said I, “ if the bad- 
ness of the body does not produce in the soul the 
think that his argument, that the soul can only be destroyed 
by an enemy (so to speak) in pari materia, is sound. 
Physical] evils, including death, cannot touch the soul. And 
wickedness does not, in our experience, dissolve the soul, 
nor is wickedness specially apparent when the soul (if it 
perishes at death) would be approaching dissolution.” Cf. 


610c. Someone might object that wickedness does destroy 
the soul, conceived as a spiritual principle. 


wee 
9 


» Plato generally disregards minor distinctions when they | 


do not affect his point. ¢ Cf. 610 p. 
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e > ~ € 3 3 é ~ t 2 ~ 
py wore aiduev bm’ ddotpiov Kaxod dvev Tijs 
D7 id x. = t ~ Lg ta ~ 
idlas movmpias yuyny dmdAAvaba, TH érépov KaKd 
cg mv f yw , nw T LA ~ ‘ 
eTEpov. Exee yap, éfn, Adyov. “H Tolvuy Taira 

B ééedéyEwpev dru ob Kards Adyopev, 7 Q ews dy i] 
dvédeynra, a OTE POpev bro TupEeToo pnd ab 
ba” aAAnS vécov pd ab ind ofayis, pad? el Ts 
6 t opixpotata GAov 76 copa KaTaTepoL, évera, 
TovTwy pndev padrAdgv mote puyhy amddAdvoba, 
mpi dv tis amodetén, ds bia Tabra ta Tabjpata 
ToD adpatos adTh éxelyn adiKwTépa Kal dvoow- 

i i > t A ~ > v 
tépa ylyverat: aAdotpiov 8€ Kakod ev ddrw 
yeyvopevov, Tob Sé t8lov éxdarw pu éyyuyvomevov, 

ee: . , Pa \ 2A ? iN 

C pire doy pyre dMo pndév éSpev davar twa 
amdAdvaba. “AAG perro, dn, TobTd ye oddeis 
mote deter, ws Tav amobvnaKdvTwy adiKdTepat 

e A A A , r > A : f 
ai puxal dia tov Gdvarov yiyvorvra. “"Edv 8é yé 

¢ ~ aA 
tis, epynv éyw, dpdce 7H Adyw Toda iévae Kat 
déyew, Ws movnpdtepos Kal adixwtepos yiyverat 
6 dmobvyckwr, tva 8%) pt) dvaynalnrar abavarous 

a A € ~ > ts t 3 > a 
Tas uyas opodroyetr, aguscoperv TOV, €b aAnOF 
Réyer 6 Tatra Aéywr, Ty ddixiay elvar Oavdowsov 

D7@ éxovre wamep vécov, kal dm adtob rovrou' 
ATOKTUWVUYTOS TH éavtot pvoet arrobvioKey Tovs 
AapBdvovras atté, rods pev pdadiara Oarrov, 

AY E ia ‘2 3 A X oe ~ 
rovs 8 ATTov axoAaitepov, GAAd py) womep viv 


1 zov7rov scr. Mon. adopted by Hermann, Jowett and 
Campbell, and Adam: 7of AFDM, followed by Burnet. 





@ For the challenge to refute or accept the argument cf. 
Soph. 259 a, 257 a, Gorg. 467 -c, 482 B, 508 a-z, Phileb. 
60 p-r. 

» Or “to take the bull by the horns.” For ogdce iévar see 
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soul’s badness we shall never expect the soul to be 
destroyed by an alien evil apart from its own defect— 
one thing, that is, by the evil of another.” ‘* That is 
reasonable,” he said. ‘‘ Fither, then, we must refute 
this and show that we are mistaken, or,? so long as it 
remains unrefuted, we must never say that by fever 
or any other disease, or yet by the knife at the throat 
or the chopping to bits of the entire body, there is 
any more likelihood of the soul perishing because of 
these things, until it is proved that owing to these 
affections of the body the soul itself becomes more 
unjust and unholy. But when an evil of something 
else occurs in a different thing and the evil that 
belongs to the thing is not engendered in it, we must 
not suffer it to be said that the soul or anything else 
is in this way destroyed.” “‘ But you may be sure,” 

he said, “‘ that nobody will ever prove this, that the 
souls of the dying are made more unjust by death.” 
“* But if anyone,’ said I, “‘ dares to come to grips with 
the argument? and say, in order to avoid being forced 
to admit the soul’s immortality, that a dying man 
does become more wicked and unjust,° we will postu- 
late that, if what he says is true, injustice must be 
fatal to its possessor as if it were a disease, and that 
those who catch it die because it kills them by its own 
inherent nature, those who have most of it quickest, 

and those who have less more slowly, and not, as now 


What Plato Said, p. 457, on Euthyph. 3c. Cf. éyyvs lévres 
Phaedo 95 8. 

¢ Herbert Spencer nearly does this: ‘‘ Death by starvation 
from inability to catch prey shows a falling short of conduct 
from its ideal.’ It recalls the argument with which Socrates 
catches Callicles in Gorg. 498 £, that if all pleasures are alike 
mere who feel pleasure are good and those who feel pain are 
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b1a ToitTo bm dAdwy Siknv pe eats aro 
¢ uv A nn 
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da. padov oipar avrny pavijcecbar may Tov- 
vavriov obs dAAous dmoxtwvricar, etrrep oidy Te, 
Tov ro orarre Kat pedro Corruxdv Tapéxovaay, Kat 
mpos y és TO Sur u@ dypuTvoy- ovTw mdéppw 
mov, ws Eouev, _coriyyrat Tob Bavdoysos elvac. 
Kadds, ay 5 eva, Ayers. émdre yap 87) pa 
ticavy} q ye olxeta movnpia Kat TO oixetov Kaucov 
amoKretvat Kat amoddoat buxyy, oxoAR 76 ye én 
dArouv 6Adbpa TeTaypevov Kakov uyiy 7 Te dAdo 
amone?, 7a, ep @ TETAKTAL. Lxoryj y: edn, 
Ws ye TO €lKds. Odxoov Ondre uns? td’ vos 
améAdvtat KaKod," fijre otretov pare | dAorpiou, 
SfArov dr. dvdyen ato det dv elvat, ef 8 det dv, 
> Pd * EA ww 
a@dvatov. “Avayxn, édn. 
~ \ , - > > 43 a o> 4 

XI. Todro pév roivuy, Ww 8 éyd, otras éxétw* 
3 - toe > wn oe oy 0. > ¢€ > ft 4 
et 8° €yet, evvoeis Ste aet ay elev ai adral. otve 
yap dv mov é\drrovs yévowrTo pydepids amoAdv- 
peévns, ovre ad melous: ef yap oriwbv tev dbard- 
Twy mA€ov ylyvotro, oof” dre éx rod Ovntod av 
yiyvoiro Kal mdvr7a av ein reAevta@vra aOdvara. 





2 For the future indicative after ef, usually minatory or 
monitory in tone, cf. Aristoph. Birds 759, Phileb. 25 v. 

> Cf. Phaedo 107 c, 84.8, Blaydes on Aristoph. Acharn. 757, 

* uéda is humorous, as in 506 pv, Luthydem. 298 p, Symp. 
189 a. 

4 Cf. Horace, Fpist. i. 2, 32 “ut imgulent hominem 
surgunt de nocte latrones.”’ 

* For the metaphor ef. Proverbs viii. 12 cogla xareoxjvwca 
Bovdyjv. Plato personifies injustice, as he does justice in 
612 p, cxtaypadla in 602 n, bravery in Laches 194 a, xoda= 
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in fact happens, that the unjust die owing to this but 
by the action of others who inflict the penalty.” “ Nay, 
by Zeus,” he said, “ injustice will not appear a very 
terrible thing after all if it is going to be? fatal to its 
possessor, for that would bea release from all troubles.? 
But I rather think it will prove to be quite the con- 
trary, something that kills others when it can, but 
renders its possessor very lively indeed,° and not only 
lively but wakeful,? so far, I ween, does it dwell® from 
deadliness.” ‘“ You say well,” I replied; “for when the 
natural vice and the evil proper to it cannot kill and 
destroy the soul, still less * will the evil appointed for 
the destruction of another thing destroy the soul or 
‘anything else, except that for which it is appointed.” 9 
* Still less indeed,” he said, “in all probability.” 
“ Then since it is not destroyed by any evil whatever, 
either its own or alien, it is evident that it must 
necessarily exist always, and that if it always exists 
it is immortal.” ‘‘ Necessarily,’’ he said. 

XI. “Let this, then,” I said, ‘‘ be assumed to be so. 
But if it is so, you will observe that these souls must 
always be thesame. For if none perishes they could 
not, I suppose, become fewer nor yet more numerous.’ 
For if any class of immortal things increased you are 
aware that its increase would come from the mortal 
and all things would end by becoming immortal.'”’ 
orth in Soph. 229 a, xoNaxertixy Gorg. 464 c, opcxpérns 
Parmen. 150 4, tovnpia A pol. 39 a-s, and many other abstract 
conceptions. See further Phileb. 63 a-s, 15 p, 24 a, Rep. 
465 a-8, Lars 644 c, Cratyl. 438 p. 

I axodH: ef. 354 c, Phaedo 106 pv. 9 Cf. 345 v. 

» Cf. Carveth Read, Man and His Superstitions, p. 104: 
“* Plato thought that by a sort of law of psychic conservation 
there must always be the same number of souls in the world. 


There must therefore be reincarnation. . . .” 
§ Cf. Phaedo 72 c-y. 
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ws viv jutv éddvn 4 ypuyy. OvKouv eikds ye. 
TL pep Tovey dbavator yuyy, Kal 6 dpi Adyos 

Kat of dAdo. dvayxdoeay dv* ofov 8° éott TH ady- 
C Geia, od AcAwWBnpevoy Set adro Oedoacba ims re 
THs Too owpyatos Kowwvrias Kal GAAwy KaKkdv, 
darep viv ypets OeducBa, dA oldv ear. xabapdv 
yeyvojsevov, Towodrov ixavas Aopopa Ssabearéov, 
kat woAd KaAdvov adto etphoe Kal evapyéorepov 
Sixaroovvas re Kal ddixias didperar Kal wavTa & 
viv SundPonev. viv 8 elzopev pev adAnOA mept 
adTod, olov év 7h mapdv7t paiverar' TePedpcba 
D pérrot Staxetuevov adro, wamep of Tov Oaddrrtov 
Tradxov opadvres odk dv ere padiws adtod ioe 
THv dpxatay divow, tao tod Ta TE Tadata Tod 





* The idea of self-contradiction is frequent in Plato. See 
What Plato Said, p. 505, on Gorg. 482 B-c. 

> gtvOerov: cf. Phaedo 78 c, Plotinus, Enneades i. 1. 12, 
Berkeley, Principles, § 141: ‘* We have shown that the soul 
is indivisible, incorporeal, unextended; and it is conse- 
quently incorruptible. . . . Changes, decay and dissolutions 

. . cannot possibly affect an active, simple, uncompounded 
substance.”’ See also Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. ii. 1, pp. 828-829. 

¢ 603 vp. See also Frutiger, Mythes de Plaion, pp. 90 f. 

@ Such as are given in the Phaedo, Phaedrus, and perhaps 
elsewhere. 

€ Cf. also Phaedo 82 x, 83 p-z, 81 c, and "Wisdom of 
Solomon ix. 14 @daprov yap cGpa Bapiver puxqv, kal Bpide 7d 
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“You say truly.” “ But,” said I, “we must not 
suppose this, for reason will not suffer it; nor yet 
must we think that in its truest nature the soul is 
the kind of thing that teems with infinite diversity 
and unlikeness and contradiction in and with itself.2” 
** How am [ to understand that?” he said. ‘It is 
not easy,” said I, “‘ for a thing to be immortal that is 
composed of many elements ? not put together in the 
best way, as now appeared to us ¢ to be the case with 
the soul.” “It is not likely.” “ Well, then, that the 
soul is immortal our recent argument and our other 4 
proofs would constrain us to admit. But to know its 
true nature we must view it not marred by com- 
munion with the body ¢ and other miseries as we now 
contemplate it, but consider adequately in the light 
of reason what it is when it is purified, and then 
you will find it to be a far more beautiful thing and 
will more clearly distinguish justice and injustice and 
all the matters that we have now discussed. But 
though we have stated the truth ofits present appear- 
ance, its condition as we have now contemplated it 
resembles that of the sea-god Glaucus’ whose first 
nature can hardly be made out by those who catch 
glimpses of him, because the original members of his 


ye@des oxhvos voty ro\vppértiéa, “for the corruptible body 
presseth down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth 
down the mind that museth upon many things.” 

* See schol. Hermann vi. 362, Eurip. Or, 364 f., Apol- 
lonius, -47gon. 1310 ff., Athenaeus 296 8 and p, Anth. Pal. vi. 
164, Frazer on Pausanias ix. 22. 7, Gadecker, Glaukos der 
Meeresgott, Gdttingen, 1860. Cf. Lionel Johnson's poem: 


Ah, Glaucus, soul of man! 
Encrusted by each tide 

That since the seas began 
Hath surged against thy side. 
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ev @ viv éort, Kad mepixpovodeioa merpas Te Kal 
612 do7pea, d viv ary dire yi éorimpévyn yenpe. kal 
meTpwoyn TmoAAa Kal dypua _Tepurrépunev bi8, Tov 
edSarpovenv Aeyouevey € éoridcewy. Kat ror” dy Tts 
ido. atras thy dAyOh dvow, elre modvedis «ire 
povoetdis etre dan exer Kal dmws: viv dé ta ev 
7TH avOpwrivy Biw maby re Kai cidyn, ws eydpat, 
3 lat b yet , £ 4 by 
emekars avdThs deAnAVVapev. Tlavrazaot peév ody, 
edn. ; 
XII. Otkotv, Fu & ey, td Te dAAa dzedvod- 
BypeGa' ev 7H Adyw, Kat od Tods pofods ovde Tas 
Sdfas Sixawootvyns émnvéyKapev, womep “Haioddy 


1 dmedvadueda AFD Stobaeus: dredvcdpeba M, defended 
by Stallbaum. 


2 Cf. Tim. 42 @ rpocgpivra. 

> Cf. Phaedr. 250 ¢ édatpéov tpbrov Sedecperpévor, Phaedo 
110 a. 

¢ Cf. Phaedo 79 v, Laws 899 p, and supra 494 v 76 ovyyeves 
Tay AOywr. 

4 Cf Phileb. 55 c wepixpobwper, supra 519 a wepexdrry. 
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body are broken off and mutilated and crushed and 
in every way marred by the waves, and other parts 
haveattached themselves? to him, accretions of shells® 
and sea-weed and rocks, so that he is more like any | 
wild creature than what he was by nature—even 
such, I say, is our vision of the soul marred by count- 
less evils. But we must look elsewhere, Glaucon.”’ 
“Where?” said he. “ To its love of wisdom. And 
we must note the things of which it has apprehen- 
sions, and the associations for which it yearns, as 
being itself akin to the divine ¢ and the immortal and 
to eternal being, and so consider what it might be 
if it followed te gleam unreservedly and were raised 
by this impulse out of the depths of this sea in 
which it is now sunk, and were cleansed and scraped 
free 4 of the rocks and barnacles which, because it now 
feasts on earth, cling to it in wild profusion of earthy 
and stony accretion by reason of these feastings that | 
‘are accounted happy.¢ And then one might see 
whether in its real nature ‘ it is manifold 2 or single in 
its simplicity, or what is the truth about it and how.* 
But for the present we have, I think, fairly well de- 
scribed its sufferings and the forms it assumes in this 
human life of ours.”” ‘‘ We certainly have,” he said. 

XII. “ Then,” said I, “‘ we haye met all the other 
demands of the argument, and we have not invoked 
the rewards and reputes of justice as you said Homer 





¢ Cf. Charm. 158 s, Laws 695 a, 783 a. See reydbueva 
ayaa supra 491 c, 495 a, Lavs 661 c. 

1 Cf. Phaedo 246 a. In Tim. 72D Plato says that only 
God knows the truth about the soul. See Laws 641 p, and 
Onity of Plato's Thought, p. 42. 

9 Cf. Phaedr. 271 a. 

* érn xal drws: cf. 621 B, Phaedo 100 pv, Tim. 37 a 3, 
Laws 652 a, 834 £, $99 a and s. 
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D dicatootvy mpos dduciav avray Kpwetin. a ov 
pevnpLovevers ; “Aduxoiny peeve’ dy v, én, el py. 
"Erresd3) Tovey KeKpievat <taty, ve & dyad, madw, 
dare inép Siuxawoavvys, warep exer Sdéns Kal 


@ Supra 363 B-c. > 359 pn f. ° Cf. 367 x. 

4 Iliad vy. 845, Blaydes on Aristoph. Acharn. 390. 

© Cf. Soph. 248 a, “Laws 8018 dvev @0éver, Eurip. Hippol. 
497 obk. éwlp@ovor, Aeschines, De falsa legatione 167 (49). 
Friedlander, Platon, ii. p. 406 does object and finds the 
passage inconsistent with the idealism of 592 and with Laws 
899 p ff. and 905 wn. Cf. Renan, Averroes, pp. 156-157, 
Guyau, Esquisse @une morale, pp. 140-141. See Unity 
of Plato’s Thought, p. 80 and n. 612, Idea of Justice in 
Plato’s Republic, pp. 197-198. Gomperz, ignoring this 
passage and interpreting the Republic wholly from 367 £, 
strangely argues that Phaedo 107 c proves that the Phaedo 
must have been composed at a time when Plato was less 
sure of the coincidence of justice and happiness, 
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and Hesiod? do, but we have proved that justice in 
itself is the best thing for the soul itself, and that the 
soul ought to do justice whether it possess the ring 
of Gyges ® or not,° or the helmet of Hades 4 to boot.” 
‘“* Most true,” he said. ‘‘ Then,” said I, “‘ Glaucon, 
there can no longer be any objection,’ can there, to 
our assigning to justice and virtue generally, in addi- 
tion, all the various rewards and wages that they 
bring to the soul from men and gods, both while the 
man still lives and after his death?’’ “ There cer- 
tainly can be none,” he said. ‘ Will you, then, return 
tome what you borrowed’ in theargument?’’ ‘‘ What, 
pray?” “I granted to you that the just man 
should seem and be thought to be unjust and the 
unjust just; for you thought that, even if the conceal- 
ment of these things from gods and men was an im- 
possibility in fact,nevertheless it ought to be conceded 
for the sake of the argument,’ in order that the decision 
might be made between absolute justice and absolute 
injustice. Or do you not remember?” “It would 
be unjust of me,””’ he said, “if I did not.”” ‘‘ Well, 
then, now that they have been compared and judged, 
I demand back from you in behalf of justice the repute 


A religious thinker may in his theodicy justify the ways 
of God to man by arguing that worldly happiness is not the 
real happiness, and yet elsewhere remark that, as a rule, the 
righteous is not forsaken even in this world. Cf. Psalm 
xxxvii. 25 ff., Prov. x. 3and passim. See Renan, Hist. du 
Peuple d’ Israel, ii, p. 376: ~ Il en est de ces passages comme 
de tant de préceptes de |’Evangile, insensés si on en fait des 
articles de code, excellents si on n'y voit que lexpression 
hyperbolique de hauts sentiments moraux.” 

I Cf. Polit. 267 a. 

% rov Néyou Evexa: not the same as Néyou évexa. See on 
581 c, p. 374, note a. 

A Cf, ef wi ddtxd 608 D. 
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mapa Gedy kal Trap” dvO pera, Kal pas opo- 
Aoyeiv aept atriis Soxetobar ottrws, va Kal re 
vuRT plo. Kojulonrat, a ad Tob Soxeiv Kreopevn 
biSwou Tots €xovow avr, erred) Kal Ta G70 TOU 
stvau dyaba Sidotca éddvy Kal otk e€anatdoa 
Tous 7@ ovTe AapBdvorras airy. Aixata, éby, 
E atre?. Odxodr, qv 8 eyo, mpadrov pev roto 
droducere, ore Beods ye od AavOdver éxdrepos 
abrav olds éorw; “Amoddoopnev, edn. Ei 3é pur) 
AavOdverov, 6 ev Deodidrns av ein, o 5é Oeopuoys, 
orep kal Kat apy’ as @podoyoopev. "Eort Tavra. 
Té 5é , Geoguret ovx opohoyncopev, 6oa ye ao 
613 bea ylyverat, avr. yeyvecBat ws oldy TE dpwora, 
et pa te avayKatov adt@ Kakdv ex mporépas 
dpaprias dafpyev; Ildvw pév ody. Odrws dpa 
bnodynréov mepl tot Sixaiov dvipds, dav 7° &v 
mevia ylyynrar édv 7” év vdcots % rit GAAw Tdv 
SoxovvTwy Kak@v, ws ToUTw Tabra els dyaldy Tt 
terevTnoe. Cdr. 7 Kal amofavdvr.. od yap 87 
tad ye Oedv more dyedcirar, Ss av mpobupctobat 
eBEry Sixatos yiveobar Kal émurndedwv aperiv eis 
B dcov duvarov dvOpesmrep dpotodobat Oe8. Eixos v 7 
éoy, Tov Towobrov pe} dyeretobar bro Tob Opoiov. 
Ot«oby mepi rod adikov ravaytia tovTwr Set 


Siavociabar; Upddpa ye. Ta ev 81) mapa Cec 





+ For the idiom deep exer 56Eys cf. 365 ads . . . exouat 
timis, 389 c drws . . . mpdtews exer, Thucyd. i, 22 ws... 
pujuns éxot. For the thought ef. Isoc. viii. 33. 

> Cf. Phileb. 22 3 and x. 

¢ ye vitermini. Cf. 379 a and Class. Phil. x. P 335. 

4 Cf. 365 vb. ¢ Cf. Phileb. 39 5. f Cf. 352 B. 

9 This recalls the faith of Socrates in Apol. 41 c-p and 
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that she in fact enjoys * from gods and men, and I ask 
that we admit that she is thus esteemed in order that 
she may gather in the prizes ® which she wins from the 
seeming and bestows on her possessors, since she has 
been proved to bestow the blessings that come from 
the reality and not to deceive those who truly seek 
and win her.” ‘‘ That is a just demand,” he said. 
“Then,” said I, “ will not the first of these restora- 
tions be that the gods certainly © are not unaware? of 
the true character of each of the two, the just and the 
unjust?’ ‘‘ We will restore that,” he said. “ And 
if they are not concealed, the one will be dear to the 
gods ¢ and the other hateful to them, as we agreed 
in the beginning.’”’ “ That is so.” ‘* And shall we 
not agree that all things that come from the gods 
work together for the best? for him that is dear to the 
gods, apart from the inevitable evil caused by sin ina 
former life*?” “ By all means.” “This, then, must be 
our conviction about the just man, that whether he fall 
into poverty or disease or any other supposed evil, for 
him all these things will finally prove good, both in life 
andindeath. For by the gods assuredly that man will 
never be neglected who is willing and eager to be 
righteous, and by the practice of virtue to be likened 
unto god‘ so far as that is possible for man.” “ It is 
reasonable,” he said, “ that such a one should not be 
neglected by his like.7’”” “‘ And must we not think 
the opposite of the unjust man?” “ Most em- 
phatically.” ‘‘ Such then are the prizes of victory 
Phaedo 63 b-c, and anticipates the theodicy of Lams §99 p ff., 
904 p-e ff. 
* Besides obvious analogies with Buddhism, this recalls 
Empedocles fr. 115, Diels 1.3 p. 267. 
* Cf. dpolwois Gey Theaet. 176 8, and What Plato Said, 
p. 578, supra p. 72, note d. i Cf. Laws 716 c-p, 904 E. 
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tovaér’ ay ein vixntipia 7H dixaiw. Kara yoov 
> A 
env ddéav, edn. Ti 8é, iv 8 éyd, map” dvOpa- 
5 9 > ec ” 3 A Re a 3 > 
mav; ap’ ody wde exer, ef Sel Td dv TIEvar; odx 
€ A » ~ cal 
ot pev Sewol te Kai ddtxor SpHow Srep of Spophs 
doo. dv Aéwow eb amo Tv KdtTw, and bé TeV 
i A nn ~ 
avw pn; TO pev TpAtov dféws arromnd@or, TeAev- 
T@vTes 6€ KatayékacTo yiyvoyvtat, Ta wTa ent 
TOY Gpwv exovres Kai aorepdvwror dmotpéxyovres* 
¢ A a > - \ > é/ > 4 £ 
ot 5é 7H aAnfeta Spopuxol eis tédog eADOvTES TA TE 
he G Y a > 4 
dOvAa AapBdvover Kai oredavoévTa. ody odTw 
A ~ 
Kat mept ra&v Sixatwy Td odd EvpBaiver: mpds 
s < A , * ¢ , A a y 
tédos éxdorns mpdfews Kal dutAlas Kat tod Biov 
evdokipotol te Kai ta GOAa mapa Tay avOpaTwv 
t A ca > fi y 4 > ~ 
dépovta; Kai pdda. "Avées dpa Adyovros eyod 
~ - 
mepi TovTwy, amep adtos édeyes Tepl TOY GdiKwH; 
> A ¥ A 4 e QA , > A Pe 
ep yap 57 dtu of peév Sixator, eedav mpeoPu- 
> a ~ 
TEpou yévwvTat, év TH adTav moAc apyovoi Te dv 
BovAwvrar Tas apxds, ‘yapotoi te é7dbev av Bov- 
> / ’ > “a nn 7 * / 
Awvrat, exduddaai te els obs av ebédwan, Kal TavTa, 
~ ~ 4 
G od srepi éxeivwy, éyw viv Aéyw mepl THvde* Kal 
* \ A ~ 3Q7 Lid 1 A . er 4 
avd Kal wept Tay adixwy, 6Tt ot ToAAGL abtav, Kal 
oA a MM 4 a § , ~ , 
éav véor dvtes AdOwow, emi rédovs Tob Spdpou 
aipebévres KatayéAaoroi eiot Kal yepovres yiyvd- 
pevor GOAvot mporndrakilovras bad Févwv te Kat 


@ For the order cf. Laws 913 B deysuevov ef, Thucyd. i. 
71.7, Vahien, Op. Acad. i. 495-496. For the figure of the 
race cf. Eurip. £l. 955, 1 Corinthians ix. 24 f., Heb. xii. 1, 
Gal, ii. 2, v. 7, Phil. ii. 16. 

> English idiom would say, ‘with their tails between 
their legs.” Cf. Horace, Sat. i. 9. 20 ‘‘dimitto auriculas.” 
For the idea cf. also Laws 730 c-p, Demosth. ii. 10, and for. 
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which the gods bestow upon the just.” “So I think, 
at any rate,” he said. “ But what,” said I, “ does 
he receive from men? Is not this the case, if we 
are now to present the reality ? Do not your smart 
but wicked men fare as those racers do who run 
well¢ from the scratch but not back from the turn? 
They bound nimbly away at the start, but in the end 
are laughed to scorn and run off the field uncrowned 
and with their ears on their shoulders. But the 
true runners when thcy have come to the goal receive 
the prizes and bear away the crown. Is not this the 
usual outcome for the just also, that towards the end 
of every action and association and of life as a whole 
they have honour and bear away the prizes from 
men?” ‘So it is indeed.” ‘‘ Will you, then; bear 
with me if I say of them all that you said ¢ of the un- 
just? For I am going to say that the just, when they 
become older, hold the offices in their own city if they 
choose, marry from what families they will, and give 
their children in marriage to what families they 
please, and everything that you said of the one I now 
repeat of the other; and in turn I will say of the 
unjust that the most of them, even if they escape 
detection in youth, at the end of their course are 
caught and derided, and their old age? is made miser- 
able by the contumelies of strangers and townsfolk. 


eis rédos, Laws 899 E pds rédos, Hesiod, Works and Days 
216 és rédos éfeMGotca, Eurip. Jon 1621 eis réXos yap of 
peév écOdol rvyxdvovew dfiav, “for the good at last shall 
overcome, at last attain their right.” (Way, Loeb tr.) 

¢ Cf. Vol. I. pp. 125-127, 362 B-c. 

4 Cf. Macbeth v. iii. 24: 


And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
1 must not look to have. 
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aoTay, paotvyovpevon Kal & aypoixa éfyoba ov 
> ~ é 
elvat, addAnOA déywv, [elra orpeBAdoovrat Kal 
> ~ ~ 
exxavOjoovra.] wdvra éxetva olov kal éuod aKn- 
Koévar ws mdoxovow. aAX’ d rAéyw, dpa ef avé€er. 
¥ td ww i A tf 
Kat mdvu, eon Sékava yap Aéyets. ‘ 
XIII. “A pev rotvur, jv 8 éyads, COvTi th Suxaiw 
7a, ‘A 6. ~ A > ff] “ GO é \ ff] a7 
pa Gedy re cal avOpumuv d0dAd te Kal pucboi 
4 ~ nn ~ 
Kai S@pa ylyverat mpds exeivois rots ayabots ofs 
J ~ ‘ 
abr mapetyeto 4 Sixaoctvn, rovatr’ av ein. Kat 
in? ” xr La 4 fa T “~ a + 
pan’, ébn, kara te xal BéBara. Taira toivur, jv 
3” > if 5) f > > 4Q 2 A ta ‘ = ~ 
éya, ovdev eore mANGEL oddE peyeDer mpds Exetva, 
A 
& tedevtjoavta éxdtepov mepysever. ypy 8 adra 
> ~ aA A 
axovoa, tva TeAdws Exdtepos adtadv amedijdn Ta 
i A: ~ ‘ > i 3 a if wy 
bid Tob Adyou dsdhetddueva axoioa. Adyows dy, 
edn, ws od 7oAAG GAN’ Fdiov dkovovTr. "AA od 
id = 8 > Ys > Xr tZ 2 5X 2 A 
pévroe cot, Ww 8 éya, "AAkivou ye amddAoyov épa, 
> ° > - x > hg > 4 a? 4 A 
GAN dAKipou pev avdpds, "Hpds tod ’"Appeviou, 7d 
rd 
yévos Ilaudvdou: ds more ev oAduw tedevtyoas, 
avaipeBévrwv Sexataiwy Tav vexpav Hn SiehOap- 
Lévav, vyiens pev avnpebn, Kopicbeis 8° oixade 
1 Ast, followed by Hermann and Stallbaum, omits efra 


arpeBroovrar Kal éxxavOjoovra, “then they will be racked 
and branded”: Jowett and Campbell and Burnet keep it. 





* He turns the tables here as in Gorg. 527 a. The late 
punishment of the wicked became an ethical commonplace. 
Cf. Plutarch’s De sera numinis vindicta 1, also Job and 
Psalms passim. 

» Cf. 361 £ dypoxorépws, and Gorg. 473 c. 

¢ i.e. the just and unjust man. @ rerdéws: cf. 361 a. 

¢ See Proclus, In Remp., Kroll ii. 96 ff., Macrob. 
Somnium Seip. i. 2. The Epicurean Colotes highly dis- 
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They are lashed and suffer all things * which you truly 
said are unfit for ears polite.2 Suppose yourself to 
have heard from me a repetition of all that they suffer. 
But, as I say,consider whether you will bear with me.” 
“ Assuredly,” he said, “ for what you say is just.” 

XIU. “Such then while he lives are the prizes, 
the wages, and the gifts that the just man receives 
from gods and men in addition to those blessings 
which justice herself bestowed.” ‘‘ And right fair 
and abiding rewards,’ he said. ‘‘ Well, these,” I 
said, “ are nothing in number and magnitude com- 
pared with those that await both¢ after death. And 
we must listen to the tale of them,” said I, “‘ in order 
that each may have received in full 4 what is due to be 
said of him by our argument.” “‘ Tell me,” he said, 
“since there are not many things to which I would 
more gladly listen.” ‘‘It is not, let me tell you,” 
said I, “ the tale ¢ to Alcinous told/ that I shall unfold, 
but the tale of a warrior bold,’ Er, theson of Armenius, 
by race a Pamphylian.* He once upon a time was 
slain in battle, and when the corpses were taken up 
on the tenth day already decayed, was found intact, 
approved of Plato’s method of putting his beliefs in this 
form. See Chassang, Histoire du roman, p. 15. See also 
Dieterich, Nekyia, pp. 114 ff., and Adam ad loc. 

? Odyssey ix.-xii. The term also became proverbial for a 
lengthy tale. See K. Tiimpel,’AXxivou dréhoyos, Philologus 
52. 523 ff. 

* Plato puns on the name Alcinous. For other puns on 
proper names see supra on 580 8. See Arthur Plait, ‘* Plato's 
Republic, 614 8,” Class. Review, 1911, pp. 13-14. For the 
a\d@ pév without a corresponding dé he compares Aristoph. 
Acharn. 428 ob Bed\Nepopdvrns* GMa Kaxeivos pév RH ywrés ... 
(which Blaydes changed to a\\d wiv), Odyssey xv. 405 and 
Eryxias 398 ps. 

* Perhaps we might say, “ of the tribe of Everyman.” 
For the question of his identity see Platt, loc. cit. 
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, - a 4 a = ZF 
peArwy Odrrec8ar Swdexaratos emi ti mupG Kel- 
> f 3 ‘ > a 3 ~ mv 
peevos aveBiw, dvaBiods 3° eAeyev & Exel dor. edn 
/ > ion ~ A 
bd, erevd7) od exPivar THY Puy, topedecOat pera 
~ A > na a 
TOMY, Kal adixvetabar odds eis TOTOV Twa Sat- 
pdvov, ev @ THS TE ys OV? elvat ydopata exoudvw 
> , ‘ “~ > ~ > 2 ~ Lg we 
GAAjAow Kal Tob otpavoi ad ev 7TH dvw dAda 
Katavrikpu: SixaoTas 5é peragd todTwy Kabjobat, 
or > ‘\ La A A , t 
obs, érretd7) Siadtkdaetav, ToUs ev Sixaious KEeAcd- 
ew mropevecbar Tiv eis Se€udyv Te Kal dvw did Tod 
otpavod, onucia mepidwavtas Trav SeduKacpevwy 
év TH mpdabev, Tos dé AdiKovs TH els aproTepav 
Te Kal Kdtw, éyovras Kal Tovtous ev 7@ dmobev 
onpeta mdvrwv av émpakav. éavtod dé mpoceAGev- 





4 Thomas Browne, Urn Burial, ch. iii., ‘‘ Plato’s historian 
of the other world lies twelve days incorrupted, while his 
soul was viewing the large stations of the dead.” See also 
Rohde, Psyche ii. pp. 92-93. : 

» Stories of persons restored to life are fairly common in 
ancient literature. There are Eurydice and Alcestis in 
Greek mythology, in the Old Testament the son of the 
widow revived by Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 17 ff. Cf. 2 Kings 
iv, 34 ff. and xiii, 21), in the New Testament the daughter 
of Jairns (Jatt. ix. 23 f.), the son of the widow of Nain (Luke 
vii. 11 ff.), and Lazarus (John xi.). But none of these recount 
their adventures. Cf. Tennyson, ‘In Memoriam,” xxxi.: 

Where wert thou, brother, those four days? .. . 
The rest remaineth unreveal’d ; 
He told it not; or something seal’d 
The lips of that Evangelist. 
Cf. also Luke xvi. 31 “If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets neither will they be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead.”’ But in that very parable Lazarus is shown 
in Abraham’s bosom and the rich man in torment. See 
further, Proclus, In Remp. ii. pp. 113-116, Rohde, Psyche 
ii p. 191. 
¢ For the indirect reflexive cf. p. 507, note 7, on 617 kr. 
4 For the description of the place of judgement ¢f. also 
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and having been brought home, at the moment of his 
funeral, on the twelfth day ¢ as he lay upon the pyre, 
revived,” and after coming tolife related what, he said, 
he had seen in the world beyond. He said that when 
his soul ¢ went forth from his body he journeyed with 
a great company and that they came to a mysterious 
region? where there were two openings side by side 
in the earth, and above and over against them in the 
heaven two others, and that judges were sitting ¢ 
between these, and that after every judgement they 
bade the righteous journey to the right and upwards 
through the heaven with tokens attached ‘ to them 
in front of the judgement passed upon them, and the 
unjust to take the road to the left? and downward, 
they too wearing behind signs of all that had befallen 
them, and that when he himself drew near they told 


Gorg. 524. Cf. Phaedo 107 pv, 113 p, where there is no 
description but simply the statement that the souls are 
brought to a place and judged. On the topography of the 
myth in general ¢f. Bréhier, La Philos. de Plot. pp. 28-29: 
“ Voyez, par exemple, la maniére dont Numénius . . . inter- 
préte le mythe du X° livre de la République, et comment il 
précise, avec la lourdeur d’un théologien, les traits que la 
poésie de Platon avait abandonnés a l’imagination du 
lecteur. Le lien du jugement devient le centre du monde; 
le ciel platonicien devient la sphére des fixes; le ‘lieu sou- 
terrain’ oii sont punies les Ames, ce sont les planétes; la 
‘bouche du ciel,’ par laquelle les Ames descendront 4 la 
naissance, est le tropique du Cancer; et c’est par le 
Capricorne qu’elles remontent.”’ 
* Cf. Gorg. 523 © f., 524 £-525 B, 526 B-c. 
1 Cf. Gorg. 526 8, Dante, Inferno, v. 9 f.: 
E quel conoscitor delle peccata 
vede qual luogo d’ inferno é da essa; 
cignesi con la coda tante volte 
quantunque gradi vuol che git sia messa. 
® Cf. Gorg. 525 a-s, 526 8. For “right’’ and “left” cf. 
the story of the last judgement, Matt. xxv. 33-34 and 41. 
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Tos eimetv, Ste Soe atrov dyyedov avOpcémos 
yevréoBar TeV excel Kad Siaxehevourrd ot akovew TE 
Ka Dedobae mavra, Ta ev TO TOT. opay 87) Taury 
bev Kal? exd:epov TO xdopna Too odpavod Te Kat 
THs yijs dmovoas Tas wuxds, éretd7) abrais duxa- 
abet, Kara be re érépw ex bev Too dveévau ék 
Tis vis peoTas ady pod Te Kab Kdvews, éx 5€ Tob 
érépou karaBatvew € €éTépas éx Too obpavod abapas: 

Kal Tas ael aducvoupevas 6 comep ek ToMAfjs Topeias 
paivecBat Kew, kal dopévas eis TOV Actpdive. 
amvovaas olov év Tavnyuper Karacknvacbac, Kat 
domdleobat TE adrijras 6 doa yrebpypa, rat mruvOd.- 
veaBat tds Te ék Tis vis jxovoas Tapa. Tay éré~ 
po 7a exe? Kal Tas x Tod odpavot Te Tap 

éxetvats: Sinyetobat 5€é dA Aus Tas bev 36u- 
pouevas Te Kal KAaLovoas, dvapipvnoKopévas doa 
Te Kat ola mdOorev Kal iorev ev TH Um yijs Topela 
—eivar 8€ rv mopetay yirtérn—Tas 8 ab ek 
Tob otpavod edrrabeias Sinyetobar Kat Oéas aynya- 
vous TO KdARos. Ta pev odv mod, & Dd DAavcwv, 
ToAAob xpdvou Sinyjoacbac- 76 3” ody xepdAatov 
edn 705¢ elvat, doa mesmoré Twa HdiKnoav Kat 
daous ExaoTor, breép andvrwr Siknvy dedwxKevar ev 
pepe, Swép éExdarou Sexdkis, TodTo 8’ elvat Kara. 
éxarovracTnpioa éxdoTny, ws Biov dvros toaov- 








2 Cf. the rich man’s request that a messenger be sent to 
his brethren, Luke xvi. 27-31. 

> éxe?: so in 330 pv, 365 a, 498 c, Phaedo 61 F, 64 a, 
67 8, 68 £, Apol. 40 8, 41 c, Crito 54.8, Symp. 192 5. In 
500 » and Phaedr. 250 a it refers to the world of the ideas, 
in 516 c and 520 c to the world of the cave. 

° Cf. Gorg. 524 a. 
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him that he must be the messenger * to mankind to 
tell them of that other world,’ and they charged him 
to give ear and to observe everything in the place. 

And so he said that here he saw, by each opening of 
heaven and earth, the souls departing after judgement 
had been passed upon them, while, by the other pair of 
openings, there came up from the one in the earth 
souls full of squalor and dust, and from the second 
there came down from heaven a second procession of 
souls clean and pure, and that those which arrived from 
time to time appeared to have come as it were from 
a long journey and gladly departed to the meadow ¢ 
and encamped ¢ there as at a festival,¢ and acquaint- 
ances greeted one another, and those which came from 
the earth questioned the others about conditions up 
yonder, and those from heaven asked how it fared 
with those others. And they told their stories to one 
another, the one lamenting and wailing as they re- 
called how many and how dreadful things they had 
suffered and seenin their journey beneath the earth? 

it lasted a thousand years ’—while those from heaven 
related their delights and visions of a beauty beyond 
words. To tell it all, Glaucon, would take all our time, 
but the sum, he said: was this. For all the wrongs they 

had ever done to anyone and all whom they had sever- 
ally wronged they had paid the penalty “in turn ten- 
fold for each, and the measure of this was by periods 
of a hundred years each,‘ so that on the assumption 


2 Cf. 621 a, 610 £, and John i. 14 éoxivwcev. 
* Cf. 421 8. 
! Cf. Phaedr. 256 v, Epist. vii. 335 -c. 
9 Phaedr. 249 a, V ‘rgil, aten. vi. 748. 
* Cf. Phaedo 113 p-E 
7 The ideal Hindu length of life is said to be 100 years. 
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Tov Tob advOpwrivov, tva SexamAdowoyv TO exTiopa 
Too ddiknatos éxtivotev: Kal olov et tiwes ToA- 
Adv" Pavdtwy oa airiot,  mdoAets mpoddvTes 7} 
otpaté7eda Kal ets SovAetas euBeBAnxdres, n 
twos dAdAns KaKxovyxlas perairiot, mavTwy ToUTov 
SexamAagias ddynddvas Urép éxdorou Kopicaivro, 
Kal ad et Twas evepyeoias edepyernxdres Kal 
C 8ixator Kai dotot yeyovdres elev, kata TadTd Thy 
dgiav Kopilowro. Ter be eblds yevopeveny Kab 
oXrjiyov xpdvov BiotvTwy wépe dAda édeyev odk déia 
pununs: eis 5€ Oeods doeBeias te Kal edoeBeias 
Kal yovéas Kai adréyetpos povov peilous ere Tavs 
ptobovs Sunyetzo. EP yap a) mapayevectat 
EpurToperey erépw d70 érépov Grou ely Apdiaios 
o péyas. 6 be “Apdtaios obros THs Hapdvdias & ev 
Tove monet TUpavvos eyeyovet, 7189 xeAvoarov eros 
els exeivov Tov xpdvov, yépovTd TE marépa dmro- 
Ktelvas Kal mpecBurepov addeAddv, Kai dAda 82 
moAAd Te Kai dvdo.a eipyaopevos, ws eéAdyeTo. 
édn obv tov epwrupevoy cimeiv, obx WKEL, Pavat, 
ovo” ay gee dedpo. 

XIV. "Edeacdycba yap ody 8 Kal Tobro aav 
dewey Deapdru. émred7) eyyos Tob OTOpiouv HiLev 
pédAovres audvar kal 7tdAAa amdvta memovédrtes, 


1 wod\d\Ov scr. Ven. 184, Hermann and Adam: odXols 
D Stobaeus: wod\d\ol AFM. 





4 For the words cf. Tim, 76 E ebOds yeyvoudvos. Plato 
does not take up the problem of infant damnation! 
Warburton says, “‘and I make no doubt but the things not 
worthy to be remembered was the doetrine of infants in 
purgatory, which appears to have given Plato much scandal, 
who did not at that time at least reflect upon its original 
and use.” See also Mozley, Augustinian Doctrine of Pre- 
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that this was the length of human life the punishment 
might be ten times the crime; as for example that if 
anyone had been the cause of many deaths or had 
betrayed cities and armies and reduced them to 
slavery, or had been participant in any other iniquity. 
they might receive in requital pains tenfold for each 
of these wrongs, and again if any had done deeds of 
kindness and been just and holy men they might 
receive their due reward in the same measure; and 
other things not worthy of record he said of those who 
had just been born and lived but a short time; and he 
had still greater requitals to tell of piety and impiety 
towards the gods and parents ® and of self-slaughter. 
For he said that he stood by when one was questioned 
by another ‘ Where is Ardiaeus* the Great?’ Now 
this Ardiaeos had been tyrant in a certain city of 
Pamphylia just a thousand years before that time 
and had put to death his old father and his elder 
brother, and had done many other unholy deeds, as 
was the report. So he said that the one questioned 
replied, ‘ He has not come,’ said he, ‘ nor will he be 
likely to come here. 

XIV. “‘ For indeed this was one of the dreadful 
sights we beheld ; when we were near the mouth and 
about to issue forth and all our other sufferings were 


destination, p. 307, apud Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers 
(8rd ed.), p.495: ‘* Augustine had laid down that the punish- 
ment of such children was the mildest of all punishment in 
hell. . . . Aquinas laid down the further hypothesis that 
this punishment was not pain of body or mind, but want of 
the Divine vision.” Cf. Virgil, den. vi. 427, Anth. Pal. ix. 
359. 10 @avetv adrixa rexrdmevory. Stallbaum and Ast think 
dwofavév7wy dropped out of the text after yevouévwr. 

> Cf. Phaedo 113 5-114 a, where there is a special penalty 
for murderers and parricides. 

¢ Cf. Archelaus in Gorg. 471. 
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exeivov TE KareiSopev eCaiduns Kal aMous, oxedov 
Tt abta@v tods mAcioTous Tupavyous: joav 8é reat 
E iétérai twes Tdédv peydra. papTyKotioy: ous 
olopévous 757 avaPycecBat otk édéxeTo TO aTdmtov, 
GAN éuuKGto, omdte Tis THY o8Tws aMdTws 
eyovTwy eis tmovnpiav 7 yn) tkav@s Bedwxws Sixnv 
emuyetpot avidvar. evTaba 5 dvdpes, epn, aypror, 
Sudaupou idetv, _Tapeotares Kal atapavOdvovres 
ro hbéypa Tous pev diadAaBdvres Tyov, TOV de 
616 ’Apd.atov kat dAXovs cuprodicavres xelpds Te Kal 
médas Kal xeparyy, xaraBahdyres | Kal éxdet- 
pares, eiAKov mapa. my Oddv €xros én” doraddber 
Kvdarovres Kat Tots det Tapwotior onpaivortes, dv 
evexd re Kal 67 els Tov Tdptapov epmrecoupevot 
dyowto. év@a 87) popur, edn, TOAAdY Kal mayTo~ 
Samdv opior yeyovoray, Tobrov drrephaArew, pa 
yévorro éxdore TO pbéypa, éte avaBaivor, Kat 
dopevéorara eKaoTov ouyijoavTos dvaBivar. Kat 
Tas pev 8) dtkas Te Kal | TyLoplas TowavTas Twas 
B elvat, cat ad ras edepyecias tavtais dvtiotpddovs* 
émred7) Sé Tois ev TH Acta Exdoros émTa Hepat 
yévowrto, dvacravras évred0ev Seiv 7H dySdn z0- 





@ Cf. Gorg. 525 p-526 a, Dante, Inferno xii. 100 ff., Spenser, 
F.Q.1.v. 51: 


But most of all which in that ie at lay 
Fell from high Princes courtes or Ladies bowres. 


Lang, ‘‘ Helen of Troy”’: 


Oh, Paris, what is power? Tantalus 
And Sisyphus were kings long time ago, 
But now they lie in the Lake Dolorous; 
The halls of hell are noisy with their woe. 


’ Of. Gorg. 525 c, and What Plato Said, p. 536, on Phaedo 
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ended, we suddenly caught sight of him and of others, 
the most of them, I may say, tyrants.* But there 
were some of private station, of those who had com- 
mitted great crimes. And when these supposed that 
at last they were about to go up and out, the mouth 
would not receive them, but it bellowed when anyone 
of the incurably wicked ® or of those who had not com- 
pleted their punishment tried to come up. And 
thereupon,’ he said, ‘ savage men of fiery aspect ° who 
stood by and took note of the voice laid hold on them 4 
and bore them away. But Ardiaeus and others they 
bound hand and foot and head and flung down and 
flayed them and dragged them by the wayside, card- 
ing them on thorns and signifying to those who from 
time to time passed by for what cause they were 
borne away, and that they were to be hurled into 
Tartarus.¢’ And then, though many and manifold 
dread things had befallen them, this fear exceeded all 
—lest each one should hear the voice when he tried 
to go up, and each went up most gladly when it had 
kept silence. And the judgements and penalties were 
somewhat after this manner, and the blessings were 
their counterparts. But when seven days had elapsed 
for each group in the meadow, they were required to 
rise up on the eighth and journey on, and they came 


we 


113. Biggs, Christian Platonists, ii. p. 147-‘t At the first 
assize there will be found those who like Ardiaeus are 
incurable.” 

© This naturally suggests the devils of Dante (Inferzo xxi. 
25 ff.) and other mediaeval literature. See Dieterich, Vekyia, 
p. 4 and pp. 60 f. 

@ See Rogers on Aristoph. Anights 262. Cf. Herod. i. 92 
éwi xvadgou EAxwy bépOetpe. 

¢ Jl. viii. 13 f., Hesiod, Theog. 682, 721, ete., Pind. Pyth. 
i. 15 f., Eurip. Orest. 265 péoov pw’ dxpdfas ws Badys els 
Tdprapov. 
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peveoOat, Kal dguxvetobar Terapraious obev xabopav 
dvader 81d mavros Tob odvpavot Kal ys TeTapevor 
dads «dO, olov kiova, pddora TH tprde mpoopepy,, 
Aapmporepov dé Kal xalapertepov. eis 6 aguxéobar 
mpoeAlevras % Tepnotay 686, kal iSeiv avto&. Kata 
péoov 76 das ex Tob otpavod 7a dpa avtod Ta&v 
Secpav TeTapeva: elvat yap TobTo TO pds guv- 
Seopov Tob obpavod, olov 7a broldpara Tov 
Tpeypov, ovTw méoay éuvéxor ri mepupopay: ék 
de Tap dkpwy TeTapevov "Avdy«ns drpakrov, be 
ob Taoas emotpepeotat Tas mepipopas’ ov Ty 
pep Prandrqy TE Kal TO dyxuoTpov elvau eg ada 
pavtos, Tov be apdvbvAov pucrov éx Te ToUTOU Kal 
dAdwv yevav. Tay Se rod opovdurou piow elvau 
Toidvee* TO per oxFua olamep 4 Tod évOdde, 
vofjoat be Set ef av éXeye Towvde adrov elvar, 
@omep dv ei ev évt peyddw opovdihy KolAw Kat 
eeyAvppevep Sucyurepes dAdos Towobros eddrreny 
eyKéoiTo appsTrov, xabdmep ot d8ou ot eis 
dMAyjAous dpporrovres: kat ove 57) Tpirov aAXov 
Kal réraprov kal dAdous TérTapas. oKTw yap 
elva. tovs vpravras odovddAous, év addjdots 





* Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Knights 279, Acts xxvii. 17. 

> Of. Plotinus, Enn. ii. 3 § 9, p. 35, vol. ii. . Budé ed. 
““Mais (dira-t-on) rappelons-nous ‘le fuseau’; pour les 
anciens, c’était un fuseau matériel que uncnts en filant les 
Moires; pour Platon, il représente le ciel des fixes; or les 
Moires et la Nécessité, leur mére, en le faisant tourner, filent 
le destin de chaque étre a sa naissance; par elle, les étres 
engendrés arrivent 4 la naissance,”’ etc. St. Paulinus Nolanus 
calls it a deliramentum. Tannery, Science heiléne, p. 238, 
thinks it alludes to the system of Parmenides, ‘‘ Le fuseau 
central de la Nécessité l’indique suffisamment; si la présence 
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in four days to a spot whence they discerned, ex- 
tended from above throughout the heaven and the 
earth, a straight light like a pillar, most nearly re- 
sembling the rainbow, but brighter and purer. To 
this they came after going forward a day’s journey, 
and they saw there at the middle of the light the 
extremities of its fastenings stretched from heaven ; 
for this light was the girdle of the heavens like the 
undergirders% of triremes, holding together in like 
manner the entire revolving vault. And from the 
extremities was stretched the spindle of Necessity,? 
through which all the orbits turned. Its staff and its 
hook were made of adamant, and the whorl of these 
and other kinds was commingled. And the nature of 
the whorl was this: Its shape was that of those in 
our world, but from his description we must conceive 
it to be as if in one great whorl, hollow and scooped 
out, there lay enclosed, right through, another like it 
but smaller, fitting into it as boxes that fit into one 
another,¢ and in like manner another, a third, and a 
fourth, and four others, for there were eight of the 
whorls in all, lying within one another, showing their 


des sirénes est une marque de pythagorisme, elle peut seule- 
ment signifier soit les relations de Parménide avec l’école 
soit plutét l’origine des déterminations particuliéres que 
donne Platon et qui évidemment ne remontent pas 41’ Eléate.” 
Cf. ibid, p. 246. For various details of the picture cf. 
Milton, the Genius’s speech in ‘‘ Arcades” (quoted and com- 
mented on in E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton, p. 376}. 

¢ Cf. Burnet, Early Greek Philos. pp. 216-217 ‘‘ In Plato’s 
Myth of Er, which is certainly Pythagorean in its general 
character, we do not hear of spheres but of the ‘lips’ of 
concentric whorls fitted into one another like a nest of 
boxes...” With 616-617 cf. Laws 822 a-n, Tim. 36 v, 
Dante, Convivio, ii. 3. 5 ff. The names of the planets occur 
first in Epinomis 987 p-c. 
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E éyKeévous, KvKAovs avudev 7a xetAn paivortas, 


61 


~ a © 4 # 3 i 
vOtov oavvexés évds adovdtdov amepyalouévous 
mept Tiv jAakdrny: éxeiyny 5é 81a pécov tod 
> / \ Ef Cf \ \ s ~ £ 
dyddou Siapmrepes eAnAdoOar. Tov pev obv mpHrdv 
Te Kal e€wratw oddvdvdov mAatitatov z6v Tod 
xelAovs KikAov éxew, Tov 8€ Tod extou Sevtepor, 
tpitov Sé Tov TOU TeTdpToV, TéTapTov dé TOV TOG 
> = f 4 ‘ a sf / oe X \ 
dyddou, méuntov 5é Tov Tob EBSdmov, Exrov Sé TOV 

~ # eo A % ~ f ” a 
Tov méuntou, EBdopov 5 Tov Tob TpiTov, GySoov bé 
Tov Too Sevtépov. Kal Tov pev Tod peylorou 
mrouxihov, TOV d€ TOE éBSdpou_ Aapmpérarov, Tov dé 
Tod dyddou To xpGpa amo Tob éPddpov é, éXewv mpoo- 
Adprrovtos, Tov O€ TOU devTépov Kai TéuTTOV Tapa- 

we 3 -. , > a iy 4 
mAjoa dadAjros, EavOdrepa exeivwv, tpitov sé 
Aevedratoyv ypapa exew, téraptov 5€é dzépvOpov, 
Sevtepov 5é€ AevedtyTe Tov ExTov. KuKActobar Sé 
81) oTpepdpevov Tov dtpaxTov GAov pev THY abriy 
popav, ev 6€ TO od mepupepopevyp Tovs pev évTos 
émTo «dos Ty évavtiav To bAw mpewa Tepe 
pépecbar, adrdv dé Toure TaxloTa pev tévau TOV 
Oydoor, devtépous Se Kat apa. dn ous TOV TE 
EBdopov Kal €x7ov Kal méuntov: tpizov' 5é popG 
ep as option paiveoBat, emavaxukAodpevov TOV 

éraptov' téraptov 5é€ Tov tpirov Kat 7épmTov 
Tov SevTepov. otpépecOa 8€ adrov év Tots THs 
*Avayeys yovaow. émi 6€ Ta&v KUKAwY adtod 
avubev ef? éxdorou BeBnxévae Leipiva oupimrepe- 
depopevyy, dwviv piav tetoav, éva Tévov® éx macav 


1 See note b, p. 503. 
2 eva révorv ANI Proclus: dvd révov D: dvarévov F: avdrovor 
Mss. rece. 





@ Burnet, op. cit, p. 123, says: ‘‘ This view that the planets 
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rims as circles from above and forming the continuous 
back of a single whorl about the shaft, which was 
driven home through the middle of the eighth. Now 
the first and outmost whorl had the broadest circular 
tim, that of the sixth was second, and third was that 
of the fourth, and fourth was that of the eighth, fifth 
that of the seventh, sixth that of the fifth, seventh 
that of the third, eighth that of the second ; and that 
of the greatest was spangled, that of the seventh 
brightest, that of the eighth took its colour from the 
seventh, which shone upon it. The colours of the 
second and fifth were like one another and more yellow 
than the two former. The third had the whitest colour, 
and the fourth was of a slightly ruddy hue ; the sixth 
was second in whiteness. The staff turned as a whole 
in a circle with the same movement, but within the 
whole as it revolved the seven inner circles revolved 
gently in the opposite direction to the whole,? and of 
these seven the eighth moved most swiftly, and next 
and together with one another the seventh, sixth and 
fifth ; and third ® in swiftness, as it appeared to them, 
moved the fourth with returns upon itself, and fourth 
the third and fifth the second. And the spindle 
turned on the knees of Necessity, and up above 
on each of the rims of the circles a Siren stood, 
borne around in its revolution and uttering one 
sound, one note, and from all the eight there was 


had an orbital motion from west to east is attributed by 
Aetios ii. 16. 3 to Alkmaion (96), which certainly implies 
that Pythagoras did not hold it. As we shall see (152) it is 
far from clear that any of the Pythagoreans did. It seems 
rather to be Plato's discovery.” Cf. ibid. p. 352. 

> The best uss. have rév before zpirov. It is retained by 
some editors, but Schleiermacher rejected it and Adam and 
Burnet omit it. 
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d€ oxTw obod@v pilav dppoviay Evuduveiv. aAAas 

C be Kabnpévas mépr& 8. icov stpeis, ev Opovw 
éxaoTynv, Ovyarépas Tis "Avdynens Moipas ev- 
Xeyovovaas, ore pare ext Trav Kepardy é exovoas, 
Adxeoty TE Kai Kwde at "Atporov, dpvetv 
mpos THY Tay Letprvev dppoviay, Adyeow pev 
7a yeyovera, KAwba bé Ta GvTa, “Arporrov dé 74. 
péddovta. Kat Ti pev Kuba TH Sebi xeupl 
eharroevny ovveraTpeper - Tob drpakrou Thy ew 
mepupopay, Siadcimovcay xpdvov, tiv Se “At porov 
Th apioreph tas eros ad doavrws: 7 de 

D Aadxeow ev péper Exarépas Eéxarépa TH xeupi 
éepdmrecbat. 

XV. Ldds ody, éedy dpixéobar, evbis Setv 
iévat m™pos Thy Adyeow. ampodjrny odv twa opas 
mpatov pev ev rafer dtacricat, emeura, AaBdvra € €K 
tav ths Aaxéocws yovdtwy KAjpous Te Kal Bier 
mapadeiypata, avaBdavTa emi re Baya vebndAdv 
eizetv: “Avdyxys Ovyatpds képyns Aaxécews Adyos. 

* The music of the spheres. Cf. Cic. De nat. deor, iii, 
9, 26, Mayor, vol. iti. p. 86, Macrob. on Somn. Scip. ii. 3, 
Ritter-Preller (9th ed.), pp. 69-70 (§§ 81-82), K. Gronau, Posei- 
donios und die jiidisch-christliche Genesisexegese, pp. 59-61. 
Aristotle’s comment, De caelo 290 b 12 ff., is that the notion 
of a music of the spheres is pretty and ingenious, but not 
true. He reports the (Pythagorean?) explanation that we 
do not hear it because we have been accustomed to it from 


birth. See Carl v. Jan, ‘“‘Die Harmonie der Spharen,”’ 
Philologus, lii. 13 ff. Cf. Shakes. Merchant of Venice, v.i.60: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young ey’d cherubims . . . 
Milton, ‘‘ Arcades” (Tillyard, p. 60. bid. p. 375, he says that 
Plato is referred to in Milton’s academic exercise De sphae- 
rarum concentu); Pope, Essay on Man, i. 201-202: 
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the concord of a single harmony. And there were 
other three who sat round about at equal intervals, 
each one on her throne, the Fates,? daughters of 
Necessity, clad in white vestments with filleted heads, 
Lachesis, and Clotho, and Atropos, who sang in uni- 
son with the music of the Sirens, Lachesis singing 
the things that were, Clotho the things that are, and 
Atropos the things that are to be. And Clotho with 
the touch of her right hand helped to turn the outer 
circumference of the spindle, pausing from time to 
time. Atropos with her left hand in like manner 
helped to turn the inner circles, and Lachesis alter- 
nately with either hand lent a hand to each. 

XV. “ Now when they arrived they were straight- 
way bidden to go before Lachesis, and then a certain 
prophet ‘first marshalled them in orderly intervals, and 
thereupon took from the lap of Lachesis lots and 
patterns of lives and went up to a lofty platform and 
spoke, ‘ This is the word of Lachesis, the maiden 


If Nature thundered in his opening ears 
And stunned him with the music of the spheres. 


Complete Poems of Henry More, p. 77. Addison rational- 
izes the thought: 


The spacious firmament on high... 
What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball: 
What though no real voice or sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found ? 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing as they shine: 

The hand that made us is divine. 

» Pictured in Michelangelo's Le Parche. Cf. Catullus 
64. 306 ff.; Lowell, “‘ Villa Franca”: “Spin, Clotho, spin, 
Lachesis twist and Atropos sever.”’ 

© See What Plato Said, p. 550, on Phaedr. 235 c. 
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A > ca iz A ” iz ~ 
puxat edrepor, apxn GAAns aepiddou Ovytod 
E yévous Oavarnddpov. ody buds Saiuwy Ajferar, 
adr” duels Saipova aipycecbe. aparos 8 6 
Aayav mp@tos aipetobw Biov, @ ovvéora é- 
dvaykns. apeTy O€ adéomoTOY, Hy TYydv Kal 
dtydlav mAdov Kat éXatrov adbrijs Exacros é£ee. 
aitta éAouévou: Oeds dvaitios. Tatra eindvra 
ta 54 ‘\ f Ay - A < 3 € ‘\ 
pipar emi mavtas Tods KAjpous, Tév 5€ map’ adzov 
meaovTa exactov dvapeiabar, mAjv ob: E 5é ovK 
Ja ~ 7 5: | f ~ > e , ’ , 
éav: 7@ 5€ dveAopévw S7Aov elvat, dmdaros eiAyyes. 
618 peta S€ Tot7o abhis Ta THv Biwy Twapade’ypara 
eis 70 mpdcbev addy Oeivas emt Thy phy, word 
mreiw TOv mapdvtTwr, elvar 5€ wavtodamd: Cobwy 
Te yap Tavtwy Biovs Kai 8} Kal Tods dvOpwrivous 
dnavras: Tupavvidas te yap év adrois eivat, tas 
Xx a ‘ \ 1 AY , * 
pev StareAcis, tas b€ kal pretatd SadGerpopevas 
Kal eis mevias Te Kal guydas Kal els mTwyelas 
* Cf. Laws 923 a, Pindar, Pyth. viii. 95, Aesch. Prom. 
83, 547, Aristot. Hist. an. 552 b 18 f., Cie. Tuse. i, 39. 94, 
Plut. Cons. ad Apol. 6 (104 a) dvOparwv .. . épipepa Ta 
compara, ibid. 27 (115 D) épiuepov orépua. See also Stallbaum 
ad loe., and for the thought Soph. 4jax 125-126, Iliad vi. 
146, Mimnermus ii. 1, Soph. fr. 12 and 859 (Nauck), Job 
vii. 6, viii. 9, ix. 25, xiv. 2, xxi. 17, ete. 
> Cf. Swinburne, “The Life of Man” (from Atalanta in 
Calydon) : 
Life the shadow of death. 
ibid, 
With life before and after 
And death beneath and above, 


For a day and a night and a morrow, 
That his strength might endure for a span. 


and ‘‘ The Garden of Proserpine’’; “ Here life hath death for 
neighbour.” | 
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daughter of Necessity, ‘‘ Souls that live for a day, now 
is the beginning of another cycle of mortal generation 
where birthis the beacon of death’. Nodivinity ¢ shall 
cast lots for you, but you shall choose your own deity. 
Let him to whom falis the first lot first select: a life to 
which he shall cleave of necessity. But virtue has 
no master over her,’ and each shall have more or less 
of her as he honours her or does her despite. The 
blame is his who chooses : God is blameless.*”’’ So say- 
ing, the prophet flung the lots out among them all, 
and each took up the lot that fell by his side, except 
himself; him they did not permit.’ And whoever took 
up a lot saw plainly what number he haddrawn. And 
after this again the prophet placed the patterns of 
lives before them on the ground, far more numerous 
than the assembly. They were of every variety, for 
there were lives of all kinds of animals and all sorts of 
human lives, for there were tyrannies among them, 
some uninterrupted till the end? and others destroy ed 
midway and issuing in penuries and exiles and beg- 


¢ Zeller-Nestle, p. 166, says that this looks like intentional 
correction of Phaedo 107 v. Cf. Phaedo 113 v and Lysias 
ii, 78 6 te daluwy 6 tiv Huerépay potpay eiknyws drapaityros. 
Arnobius, Adversus gentes, ii. 64, says that similarly Christ 
offers us redemption but does not force it upon us. 

4 Cf. Milton’s ** Love Virtue; she alone is free’? (Comus). 

* Justin Martyr, Apol. xliv. 8, quotes this. Cf. Tim. 42 p, 
Dieterich, Nekyia, p. 115, Odyssey i. 32 f., Bacchylides xiv. 
51 f. (Jebb, p. 366) Zevs . . . odk altios Ovarots peydhuy axéwr, 
etc., Manitius, Gesch.d. lat. Lit.d. Mittelalters, ii. p. 169. For 
the problem of evil in Plato see \hat Plato Said, p. 578 on 
Theaet. 176 a, and for the freedom of the will ibid. pp. 644- 
645 on Laws 904 c. 

4 Cf. Symp. 175 c, where the words are the same but the 
construction different. For the indirect reflexive cf. 614 8 
ob éxBiva, Symp. 176 pv, Symp. 223 w é 6é irvor AaBecy. 

9 For dtaredets cf. Laies 661 v trpavrida da réXovs. 
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, 2 2 4 ¢ 3 ~ , 
tereuvtawoas élvar 5é Kat Soxiuwy avdpdv Biovs, 
AY \ 3. % a \ ‘ LA + = Ea 
Tous pev emi eiSeot Kal Kata KaAAH Kal THY GAAqV 
icydv te Kal dywriav, rods 8 emt yéveot Kai 
mpoyovww apetats, Kat ddokivwy Kata tadrd, 

~ inl A 
waattws S€ Kat yuvarcdv puyfs d¢ raéw odk 
> cal A A ae , w 4 = ig 
évetvat Sua TO dvayKaiws eye dAAov éAopévynv 
Biov ddoiav yiyrvecBar ra 8 dAAa GAAjAots Te Kat 
mArovrows Kal meviats, Ta Sé vdcots, TA SE Bytetass 
peeptxyOar, Ta S€ Kal peoody todtwv. évOa by, dis 
Va a , , ¢ a , > é 
gouxev, @ dide TAavxwv, 6 was Kivduvos avOpamw, 
kat Sia Taira pddiora empeAntéov Omws exaoTos 
par trav dMdwv pabnudrwv dyedjcas tovrou 
~ 4 

Tob pabypatos Kal Cytytis Kat pabnrns Eortas, 
cay wobev olds 7 4 pabetv Kai e€evpetv, tis adrov 
moujoe Suvatov Kal emuoTHpova, Biov Kal ypnotov 

‘ ~ 
Kat wovnpov SiayeyvwoKovTa, tov BeATin ex TeV 
Suvatav det mavraxyod aipeicfa, Kal dvaroy- 
Cdpevov mavTa ta viv 87) pyOevta, Evv7Wépeva. 
Bl , \ t ‘ > 7 é ~ 
dAAjAots Kal Siatpovpeva mpos apeTny Biov mHs 
ww ’ a , éf f av Xn , A 
exer, eldevar, ti KdAAos sevia 7} wAOdTw Kpabev 
Kal peta oias tiwds puyqs eEews KaKov 7 
ayabov épydlerat, kat th edyéverar Kai Svayeverat 
Kat iStuwreiar Kal dpyai Kal icyves Kal doféverat 
kat edpdbera Kat dvopdfea. Kal mavra Ta 
roiaira trav dice. mepi puyny dvrwy Kal rév 





4 For the idiom dvayxaiws éxew ef. Phaedo 91 5, Laws 
771 £, 928 x, Lysias vi. 35, 

> pecoty Phaedr. 241 v. 

¢ Of. Phaedo 107 ¢, 114 dD, Gorg. 526 £, Eurip. Medea 235 
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garies ; and there were lives of men of repute for their 
forms and beauty and bodily strength otherwise and 
prowess and the high birth and the virtues of their 
ancestors, and others of ill repute in the same things, 
and similarly of women. But there was no deter- 
mination of the quality of soul, because the choice 
of a different life inevitably? determined a different 
character. But all other things were commingled 
with one another and with wealth and poverty and 
sickness and health and the intermediate ® conditions. 
—And there, dear Glaucon, it appears, is the supreme 
hazard¢foraman. And this is the chiefreason why it 
should be our main concern that each of us, neglecting 
allother studies, should seek after and study this thing ¢ 
— if in any way he may be able to learn of and discover 
the man who will give him the ability and the know- 
ledge to distinguish the life that is good from that 
which is bad, and always and everywhere to choose the 
best that the conditions allow, and, taking into account 
all the things of which we have spoken and estimating 
the effect on the goodness of his life of their con- 
junction or their severance, to know how beauty com- 
mingled with poverty or wealth and combined with 
what habit of soul operates for good or for evil, and 
what are the effects of high and low birth and private 
station and office and strength and weakness and 
quickness of apprehension and dullness and _ all 
similar natural and acquired habits of the soul, when 


dyer péyoros, Thucyd. i. 32. 5 péyas 6 xivéuvos, Aristoph. 
Clouds 955 viv yap Gras... xivdvvos dvetrar, Frogs 882 
dyav .. . 6uéyas, Antiphon v. 43 é» g uo 4 was xivduvos hv. 
For the expression ¢f. Gorg. 470 £ év rotTy 4 rica eddaipovia 
éorly, 

4 Cf. supra 443-444, 591 £-592 a, Gorg. 527 3 f., Laws 
662 8 f., 904 a ff. 
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emURT TEV Th Euyepavvipeva, mos dAAnra épyd- 
Cerar, wore @€ andvTwy abréy dvvarov elvat 
oudoyiadpevov atpeiobar, mpos my Tis apoxiis 
pvow dmroBAemovra., TOV TE xelpw kat TOV dyretven 
E Biov, xelipw ev Kadoivra 6 ds abriy exeioe agen, els 
70 aducaTépay ylyvecbat, dyetven dé doris ets 70 
Sixatorépav, 7a de Ga mavra Xolpew éacet 
Ewpdxape yap, Ore C@vri te Kal TedevTHGaVTE 
619 adrn Kpariorn alpeois. ddapavrivws 8) Set rav- 
thy thy bd€av exovra eis “Aidov lévar, omws av 7} 
Kab éxel dvéxmAnxtos ind mAovTwy Te Kal TaY 
TowovTuy KaK@V, Kal p47) eumecwy ets TUparvidas Kat 
adAANas TovavTas mpagers ToAAG pev epydontat Kat 
dvikeota Kad, ér, 5é adros peilw maby, dAda. 
yv@ Tov pécov det Tv TowovTwv Biov atpeicat Kat 
pevyew Ta UTepBdAdovTa Eéxatépwoe Kal ev THbE 
T@ Biw Kata ro Suvardv Kal ev mavtt TO exeta 
Bovrtw yap «vdaiovéotatos ytyverat avOpwros. 
XVI. Kai 8% ody Kai rote 6 exeiPev dyyedos 
ayyerre Tov bev mpodjtny otrws eimeiv: Kat 
teAevtaiw émidvrt, dv VQ Aopever, OUVTOVWWS 
Savre xetrat Bios dyarnrés, ob KaKds. pyTe O 
dpxyewv aipéoews dyredctren pajre 6 TedevTaeY 
abupetrw: elovros be tabra Tov mp@tov Aaxdvra 
éfn evOds émdvta Thy peyiorny Tuparvida éAdobas, 
Kal Umd adpoovyns te kal Aaapyias od mavTa 
Cixav@s dvacxepapevov édéabar, ddd’ adrov Aabeiv 





@ The singular verb is used after plural subjects, because 
the subjects are united in the writer’s mind into one general 
idea. Cf. Rep. 363 a, Laws 925 5, Symp. 188 kz. 

> See Unity of Plato" s Thought, p. 25, Laws 661-662, and 
for the word supra 360 B, Gorg. 509 a. 4 
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blended and combined with one another.? so that with 
consideration of all these things he will be able to 
make a reasoned choice between the better and the 
worse life, with his eyes fixed on the nature of his 
soul, naming the worse life that which will tend to 
make it more unjust and the better that which will 
make it more just. But all other considerations he 
will dismiss, for we have seen that this is the best 
choice, both for life and death. And a man must 
take with him to the house of death an adamantine ® 
faith in this, that even there he may be undazzled ¢ by 
riches and similar trumpery, and may not precipitate 
himself into tyrannies and similar doings and so work 
many evils past cure and suffer still greater himself, 
but may know how always to choose in such things the 
life that is seated in the mean 4 and shun the excess in 
either direction, both in this world so far as may be 
and in all the life to come; for this is the greatest 
happiness for man. 

XVI. “ And at that time also the messenger from 
that other world reported that the prophet spoke 
thus: ‘Even for him who comes forward last, if he 
make his choice wisely and live strenuously, there is 
reserved an acceptable life, no evil one. Let not the 
foremost in the choice be heedless nor the last be 
discouraged.’ When the prophet had thus spoken 
he said that the drawer of the first lot at once sprang 
to seize the greatest tyranny,¢ and that in his folly 
and greed he chose it without sufficient examination, 
and failed to observe that it involved the fate of eating 

© Cf. 576 p. 

@ An anticipation of the Aristotelian doctrine, Eth. Nic. 
1106 b6f. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 629, on Laws 691 c. 


¢ Cf. Isoc. Epist. vi. 12, Xen. Hiero 7.2 buws xpomeras 
| dépecde els abrir. 
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evoticoav ctyappevny, maiduv aitod Bpwaoes Kal 
dAva Kaka ered) 5é Kara oxohny oxépac8at, 
konreobat Te Kal ddvpecbar Thy aipeow, ovK 
eupevovta tots mpoppyGeiow td tod mpodyrov- 
ot yap éavtdv aitidofa: Taév Kaxdv, adda TUynY 
Te Kal daipovas Kai mdvra paddov dvé’ éavtot. 
elva 5€ adrov tev ék Tob odpavod AKdvTwr, év 
TeTaypevn ToAireta ev TH poTepw Biw BeBiwKdra, 
D ee dvev didooodias dperiis peterAnddra. ws dé 
kal elety odK é€AdtTous civat év Tois ToLovToLs 
adwoKkopévous Tovs €k Tob odpavot yKovTas, aTE 
move dyupvdorous: THv 8 €k THs ys TOUS TOAAOUs, 
are avtots Te mevovnKdtas dAAous Te éwpaxkdras, 
ovK &€ émidpopts Tas aipéces moretoBar. did 81) 
kal peraBoArjy TOV KaKaY Kal Tay dyabav tats 
moAAats rev puyav _vlyveobac, kal bud Ty 708 
KAnpou toxnv. eémel et ms det, omdTe eis tov 
E évOdSe Biov ddixvotro, sys durtocodot Kal 6 
KAfpos adTd ths alpécews pn ev TeAcvTalors 
mimrot, Kivduveder ex TaV éexeibev arrayyeAdAope- 
vav od pdvov evOdde evddayovety dv, dAAd Kal rH 
evOévSe exeice Kat Sefpo mdAw mopelav ovK av 
xBoviav Kal Tpaxetav mopedectar, ara Aeiav te 
Kal odpaviay. TaurTny yap 57 edn Tay bday dgtav 
elvat idetv, ws éxaorat at puxat ypodvro Tous 
620 Bious eAceuiy Te yap idety elva Kal yedoiav kat 
Davpaciav: Kata cvrvnderav yep Tod mpotépov Biou 
Ta TOAAG aipetabat. Wetv pev yap pouty ep THY 
mote “Opdéws yevouevyy Kixvou Blov aipovpévny, 





2 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 532, on Phaedo 90 v. 
> Phaedo 82 B. 
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his own children, and other horrors, and that when 
he inspected it at leisure he beat his breast and be- 
wailed his choice, not abiding by the forewarning 
of the prophet. For he did not blame himself ¢ for his 
woes, but fortune and the gods and anything except 
himself. He was one of those who had come down 
from heaven, a man who had lived in a well-ordered 
polity in his former existence, participating in virtue 
by habit ® and not by philosophy ; and one may per- 
haps say that a majority of those who were thus 
caught were of the company that had come from 
heaven, inasmuch as they were unexercised in suffer- 
ing. But the most of those who came up from the 
earth, since they had themselves suffered and seen 
the sufferings of others, did not make their choice 
precipitately. For which reason also there was an 
interchange of good and evil for most of thé souls, as 
well as because of the chances of the lot. Yet if at 
each return to the life of this world a man loved 
wisdom sanely, and the lot of his choice did not fall 
out among the last, we may venture to affirm, from 
what was reported thence, that not only will he be 
happy here but that the path of his journey thither 
and the return to this world will not be underground 
and rough but smooth and through the heavens. For 
he said that it was a sight worth seeing to observe 
how the several souls selected their lives. He said 
it was a strange, pitiful, and ridiculous spectacle, as 
the choice was determined for the most part by the 
habits of their former lives.© He saw the soul that 
had been Orpheus’, he said, selecting the life of a 


¢ Cf. Phaedo 81 © ff., Phaedr. 248-249, Tim. 42 s-p, 
91pf. For the idea of reincarnation in Plato see What 
Plato Said, p. 529, on Phaedo $1 £-S2 8. 
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prices TOO yuvaixeiou yévous Sia Tov ba’ éxetvov 
Odvarov ovK €Bddovoay ev yuvaixi yervnbeioay 
4 ? ~ A ‘ ra > / ¢ 4, 
yevéobar idetv S€ THY Oaptpov aynddvos éAopéevyy- 
? ~ A x , f > * i 
idety dé Kai KKvov petaBdAdovra eis avOpwrivov 
Biov aipesw, nal dda Ca povoixd woatTws, 
> x A lol ‘* ty 7s / f 
B etkooriy 5é Aayodoay ux édécPar Adovros Biov 
> \ \ ” A , ‘ 
elvat dé Hv Alavtos tod Tedapwriov, dev- 
yousav avlpwrov yevéofar, peuvnuevny THs TeV 
OmAwy Kpicews: Tv 8 ézt rovTw ’Ayapéuvovos: 
éyOpa S€ Kal tavtyv tod avOpwrivov yévous b:d 
4A A > ~ ta a 2 , 4 
7a mdOy aerot Siadda€a Piov. ev péoois 8€é 
Aayotcay THv Atadavrns puyjv, kaTidotoay peyd- 
% > - > f > f tal 
Aas Tipas aDAnToo dvdpds, od SvvacPat Trapedbeiv, 
C aAda. AaBetv. peta 5€ tadrnv ideiv riv ’Eneod 
Tob Ilavoréws cis Teyvixys yuvarkds todoay dvow: 
moppw 8 ev vordtos idety THY Tob yeAwToToLod 
Ocpoirov mifnKkov evdvopévnv: Kata Tdynv bé€ Thy 
*OdSvocéws, Aayobcoay macdv totdtyv, aipyoo- 
pevny iévary prin S€ tav mpordpwr mévuy 
dirotystas AchAwdyxviay Cyretv Tepuodcav ypdvov 
moAbv Biov avdpos iduitou ampaypovos, Kal pdyts 
edpely Keiwevdy mov Kal Tapnuednuevoy bo Ta 





@ Urwiek, The Message of Plato, ie 213, says: “If Plate 
knew anything at all of Indian allegory, he must have 
known that the swan (Hamsa) is in Hinduism the invariable 
synibol of the immortal Spirit; and to say, as he does, that 
Orpheus chose the life of a swan, refusing to be born again 
of a woman, is just an allegorical way of saying that he 
passed on into the spiritual life... .”” One is tempted to~ 
cap this with Donne: 

Oh, do not die, for I shall hate 

All women so when thou art gone 

That thee I shall not celebrate 

When I remember thou wert one, 
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swan,* becanse from hatred of the tribe of women, 
owing to his death at their hands, it was unwilling 
to be conceived and born of a woman. He saw the 
soul of Thamyras ® choosing the life of a nightingale ; 
and he saw a swan changing to the choice of the life of 
man, and similarly other musical animals. The soul 
that drew the twentieth lot chose the life of a lion; 
it was the soul of Ajax, the son of Telamon, which, 
because it remembered the adjudication of the arms 
of Achilles, was unwilling to become a man. The 
next, the soul of Agamemnon, likewise from hatred 
of the human race because of its sufferings, sub- 
stituted the life of an eagle.© Drawing one of the 
middle lots the soul of Atalanta caught sight of the 
great honours attached to an athlete’s life and could 
not pass them by but snatched at them. After her, 
he said, he saw the soul of Epeius,? the son of Pan- 
opeus, entering into the nature of an arts and crafts 
woman. Far off in the rear he saw the soul of the 
buffoon Thersites¢ clothing itselfin the body of an ape. 
And it fell out that the soul of Odysseus drew the last 
lot of all and came to make its choice, and, from 
memory of its former toils having flung away ambi- 
tion, went about for a long time in quest of the life 
of an ordinary citizen who minded his own business,’ 
and with difficulty found it lying in some corner 
disregarded by the others, and upon seeing it said 


> Like Orpheus a singer. He contended with the Muses 
in song and was in consequence deprived by them of sight 
and of the gift of song. Cf. also Jon 533 n-c, Laws 829 d-z, 
Hiad ii. 595. 

© Cf. Aesch. dg. 114 ff. 

4 Who built the Trojan horse. See Hesychius s.v, 

* Cf. Iiad ii, 212 ff. 

f For dmpdypovos cf. on 565 a, p. 316, note b 
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D dw, Kat eietv Boicav, dt. Ta abTa av Expake 
\ ~ 
Kal mpatn Aaxotoa, Kai dopévny éXéobar. Kal ex 
Lat DA on 6 3 € Cd ? 3 a] A 
T&v ddAwy 87 Onpiwy woatTws eis dvOpamovs 
a ‘3 ? LAX mr A A fs) ? bY a» 
tévat Kai eis GAAnAa, Ta prev ddixa eis Ta dypia, 
x \ é 
ra S€ Sixaa cis Ta ucpa petaBdddrovra, Kal 
s y t 2 Yr & , . 
macas piers plyvvcda. éetd7 8’ obv mdoas Tas 
‘ ~ 7 
yuxyas tods Biovs Hphoba, womep edaxov, év 
tae. mpootevat mpos tHv Adyeow: éxelyyy 8° 
¢ a 
E éxdotw, dv eidero Saipova, robrov didaxa Evprép- 
mew Tob Biov kat dromAnpwriv Tdv atpefévTwy. 
a“ ~ 
ov mp@tov pev. dyew adriv mpos tiv KAwba bad 
MS a ~ a 
Thy exeivns xeipd re Kal émuotpodiy ris Tob 
> ~ ~ 
Gtpdxtou divns, Kupodvra jv Aaya etAeTo potpay: 
, » 9 t > mA ry a? , 
tadrns & épapdpevov adfis ext ryv ths “Arpdmou 
dyew vijow, dpetdotpoda Ta émixr\wobévra Trowotv- 
ta évteBbev Se 84 dperactpenti émd Tov Tis 
21 ’Avdyxns idvas Opdvor, kat d.” éxetvov SueleABdvra, 
erredi) Kat of GAAow SupAOov, mropeveoat dmavras 
ets 70 THs AnOns medtov 81d Kavpards Te Kab 
mviyous Sewot: kal yap elvar adro Kevov dévdpwv 
Te Kal doa yh duvet: oxnvadcba obdv odds 7d 
éorépas yuyvopnerns trapa Tov “ApéAnta moTapdr, 





@ Phaedr. 249 specifies that only beasts who had once been 
men could return to human form. 

> Cf. supra 617 ©, and for daemons in Plato_ What Plato 
Said, pp. 546-547, on Symp. 202 x, Dieterich, Nekyia, p. 59, 

© Sivns: of. Cratyl. 439 c and Phaedo 99 x. 

a, Cf. Laws 960 c. 

era émixwobévra: ef. Laws 957 ¥, Theaet. 169 c, and the 
Platonic epigram on Dion, Anth. Pal. vii. 99 Motpat éréxdwoay, 
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that it would -have done the same had it drawn the 
first. lot, and chose it gladly. And in like manner, 
of the other beasts some entered into men? and into 
one another, the unjust into wild creatures, the just 
transformed to tame, and there was every kind of 
mixture and combination. But when, to conclude, 
all the souls had chosen their lives in the order of 
their lots, they were marshalled and went before 
Lachesis. And she sent with each, as the guardian 
of his life and the fulfiller of his choice, the genius? 
that he had chosen, and this divinity led the soul first 
to Clotho, under her hand and her turning * of the 
spindle to ratify the destiny of his lot and choice ; 
and after contact with her the genius again led the 
soul to the spinning of Atropos4 to make the web of 
its destiny ¢ irreversible. and then without a backward 
look it passed beneath the throne of Necessity. And 
after it had passed through that, when the others 
also had passed, they all journeyed to the Plain of 
Oblivion,’ through a terrible and stifling heat, for it 
was bare of trees and all plants, and there they 
camped at eventide by the River of Forgetfulness,’ 


Od. i. 17, iii. 208, ete., Aesch. Eumen. 335, Callinus {. 9 Motpac 
éxureous’. 
* Cf. Aristoph. Frogs 186. 
~@ In later literature it is the river that is called Lethe. Cf. 
Aeneid vi. 714 f., Milton, Par. L. ii.: 


Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her wat’ry labyrinth, whereof who drinks, 
Forthwith his former state and being forgets. 
Keats, ‘Ode on Melancholy *’: ‘‘ No, no! go not to Lethe,” 
Tennyson, ‘‘ The Two Voices’: 
As old mythologies relate, 
Some draught of Lethe might await 
The slipping thro’ from state to state. 
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< ‘ er > an REN 4 ’ 4 
ob 7o vdwp ayyctoy oddey oréyev. peTpov pev 
> a a a Pal 
obv tt Tob vdatos médow dvayKatoyv elvar meiv, 
tovs 5€ dpovfjoe pty cwlopevous mAdov mivew rob 

rae A * 2% / , > f 
pétpou' tov b€é del midvTa mavrww éemAavOavecbas. 
> ‘\ ~ 
emreton) O€ KounOAvar Kal péoas viKTas yevéc@ar, 

S A A , A >? ~ 
Bpovryy re Kal cevoporv yevécbar, Kal evreibev 
eEamivns dAdov dAAn dépeofar dvw eis THY yé- 

” o > , ihe! i} ~ 
veow, dtTovtas womep dotépas. atros dé Tob 

‘ ¢ ~ ~ oe ie oe 
pev baros KwdavbAvae meiv: 67 pévTow Kal dmws 

x > 

eis TO GHpa adixorto, odk «idévat, dA eLaidyys 
dvaprépas iSeiv ewhev adrov Keipevov emi TH mupa. 
Kai otrws, & Tdavcwv, pidos éowby Kal odk 
> , 3 a a a, a A > ~ 
amwreTo, kal yds dv owoesev, av meOapeba adT@, 

~ A 
kat tov THs AnOns mworapoy «0 SiaBnadpeBa Kat 
Thy suyny ob puavOnodpeba: GAN dv epot webd- 
pefa, vopifovres aObdvatrov vynvy Kal Suvari’ 

, x A hae , 4 3 tA ind 
mdvra pev Kaka avéxyeoOat, mavra S€ ayabd, Tis 
wy Ls a” eas! c re ‘ v4 A 
dvw od06 det éfdpe0a Kal Sixacoodyny pera 


A 
fppovycews mavti tpdmm émiTndedoopev, iva Kat 





4 In Tim. 41 p-£ each soul is given a star as its vehicle, 
Cf. Aristoph. Peace 833 f. as aorépes yeyvonel bray ris drobdvy 
... With the Platonic epigram to “Aornp: . . . viv dé Oavav 
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whose waters no vessel can contain. They were all 
required to drink a measure of the water, and those 
who were not saved by their good sense drank more 
than the measure, and each one as he drank forgot all 
things. And after they had fallen asleep and it was 
the middle of the night, there was a sound of thunder 
and a quaking of the earth, and they were suddenly 
wafted thence, one this way, one that, upward to 
their birth like shooting stars.* Er himself, he said, 
was not allowed to drink of the w ater, yet how and 
in what way he returned to the body he said he did not 
know, but suddenly recovering his sight ? he saw him- 
self at dawn lying on the funeral pyre.—And so, 
Glaucon, the tale was saved,’ as the saying is, and was 
not lost. And it will save us @ if we believe it, and we 
shall safely cross the River of Lethe, and keep our 
soul unspotted from the world. But if we are guided 
by me we shall believe that the soul is immortal and 
capable of enduring all extremes of good and evil, 
and so we shall hold ever to the upward way and 
pursue righteousness with wisdom always and ever, 
Adumes “Eowepos év @Ocuévos, There is an old superstition 
in European folklore to the effect that when a star falls a 
soul ‘oes up to God. Cf. also Rohde, Psyche, ii.6 p. 131. 
\f Phaedrus 243 B avéSreyer. 

© Cf Phileb. 14 a, Laws 645 B, Theaet. 164 v. 

gi Cf. Phaedo 58 B cwse re xai atras éow0n. oacew is here 
used in its higher sense, approaching the idea of salvation, 
not as in Gorg. 511 cf., 512 v-¥, Laws 707 p, where Plato 
uses it contemptuously in the tone of ‘‘ whosoever shall seek 
to save his life shall lose it.” 

* Cf. James i. 27, Phaedo 81 B, 2 Peter iii. 14, and the 
Emperor Julian’s last speech “animum .. . immaculatum 
conservavi.” Cf. Marius the Epicurean, pp. 15-16: ‘ A white 
bird, she told him once, looking at him gravely, a bird which 
he must carry in his bosom across a crowded public place— 
his own soul was like that.” 
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(aunt > a , S \ a a 2 ods 
Hutvy avbrois pidor duev Kai tots Deois, adtod TE 


pevovtes evade, Kat émeoav Ta G0Aa aris 


copubcdreBa., womep ot _vuenpdpot mepuayerpopevot, 
kal évOdde Kal év TH xdtéres mropeia, Fv Se- 
eAnAvbapev, ed mpdrTwev. 





2 Cf. Laws 693 8 éavt9 pidyy, Rep. 589 b, Horace, Epist. 
i. 3. 29 ‘si nobis vivere cari,’’ Wordsworth : 


Hence lives he to his inner self endeared. 


Jowett’s “dear to one another”’ misses the point. Cf. my 
review of Lemercier, Les Pensées de Mare-Auréle, i in Class. 
Phil. vii. p. 115: ‘In iii, 4, in fine, the words otye obdé avrol 
éaurois dpéokovrac are omitted because ‘les gens que méprise 
Marc-Auréle sont loin de mépriser eux-mémes.’ This is to 
forget that Seneca’s ‘omnis stultitia fastidio laborat sui’ 
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that we may be dear to ourselves* and to the gods 
both during our sojourn here and when we receive 
our reward, as the victors in the games ® go about to 
gather in theirs. And thus both here and in that 
journey of a thousand years, whereof J have told you, 
we shall fare well.¢”’ 


is good Stoic doctrine, and that the idea that only the wise 
and good man can be dear to himself is found in the last 
sentence of Plato's Republic.” Cf. also Soph. O.C. 309 
tls yap égONbs ody atre Pidos ; 

> Cf. Vol. I. p. 480, note c, on 465 p. 

¢ For the thought cf. Gorg. 527 c evdatmorjoes cai far Kat 
rereurjoas. Cf. Vol. I. p. 104, note b, on 353 £. The quiet 
solemnity of e? mpdrvwuev illustrates the same characteristic 
of style that makes Plato begin his Laws with the word 
66s, and Dante close each of the three sections of the Divine 
Comedy with “‘ stelle.” 
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(Mere references to an author in the notes are usually not listed here unless 
there is some definite statement or quotation. The references are to the Loeb 
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Achilles, I. 202, 208, 209, 218- 
219 f., IN. 575 

Adam, I. xlvi, Ii, 23, 119, 142, 144, 
165, 267, 326, 394, 412-413, 444, 
IL, 162, 199, 344, 372 

Addison, II. 505 

Adeimantas, I. 145 

Adrasteia, I. 431 

Aelian, I. 341 

Aeschylus, I. 123, 125, 187, 193, 197, 
223, 469, II. 261, 309 

Aesculapius, I. 273, 279, 281, IT. 
435-437 

Agamemnon, IT. 151, 515 

Ajax, I. 491, IT. 515 

Alcibiades, II. 43 

‘Aleinous, {[. 491 

Anacharsis, I. 438-439 

Anaxagoras, II, 253, 415 

Andocides, I. 347, 430 

Antiphanes, I. 271, 40 

Antiphon, I. 98, 516 

Antisthenes, I. 12, Il. 48, 50 

Apelt, I. 505, IL 199, 212 

Aphrodite, I. 219 

Apollo, I. 197, 344 

Arcadius, I. 509 

Archilochus, I. 137, 329 

Archytas, IT. 189, 192 

Ardiaeus, IL 497 

Ares, L. 219 

Aristippus, I. 110 

Aristophanes, I. 65, 66, 118, 120, 
133, 218, 271, 311, 340, 442, 
II. 282, 518. The problem of 
the Ecclesiazusae, I. 330, 453, 
467 


Aristophanes of Byzantium, I. viii 

Aristotle, I. xxvi, xxxiii, xxxiv, 10, 
14, 27, 28-29, 38, 48, 70, 74, 75, 
77, 80, 98, 99, 100, 108, 110, 123, 
146, 148, 150, 154, 156, 163, 182, 
188-189, 191, 194, 207, 211, 217, 
224, 225, 226, 258, 261, 266, 305, 
308-309, 314, 326-327, 329, 331, 
333, 348, 353, 354, 362, 370, 371, 
373, 376, 377, 390-381, 382, 384, 
385, 387, 392, 394, 395, 397, 398, 
401, 402, 410, 415, 417, 420, 422, 
426, 430, 433, 438, 454, 464, 471, 
473, 476-477, 494, 508, 512, 514- 
515, 516, 526-597, 533, II. xii, xv, 
xlili, xlv, li, lviii, lxxi, 14, 15, 18, 
55, 68, 70, 101, 111, 112, 119, 132, 
136, 155, 158, 170, 171, 184, 187, 
188-189, 201, 215, 219, 222, 234, 
236, 243, 244, 265, 288, 303, 304, 
305, 318, 319, 321, 336, 370, 372- 
373, 333, 407, 412, 420, 433, 
, 443, 444, 450, 460, 472, 504, 
11 

Arnold, I. xxxix, 10, 14, 48-49, 202, 
210, 244, 357, 381, 431, II. xiii, 
xxx, xlvi, xlix, 1, 25, 69, 91, 100, 
143, 254, 255, 285, 286, 304, 312, 
393, 402-403, 411 

Ascham, Roger, I. 229, 289, II. 210 

Asclepius, II. 435, 437 

Atalanta, UL 515 

Athanasius, I. 2-3 

Athena, I. 187 

Athens, I. xx, xxxviii, 340, 380, II. 
xlv-xlvi 

Atropos, IT. 505, 517 
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Augustine, St., I. xliii, 180, 11. 134, 
420, 497 
Autolycus, I. 30, 31 


Bacon, I. 194, 508, II. 15, 119 

Bagehot, I. 20, 398, I1. 240-241 

Bain, IL. 197 

Bendis, I. viii, 3 

Bentham, I. 50 

Bergson, II. 196, 244-245 

Berkeley, 1. 51, II. 119, 480 

Bias, I. 37 

Boethius, I. 508, 11. 69, 124, 472 

Bourguet, I. xiii 

Brimley, IL. 35 

Brochard, IT. 1, 71 

Browne, Thomas, I. 16, 19, 354, 
If. 88-89, 107, 119, 492 

Browning, H. lxii, 338 

Browning, Mrs. I, 212, Il. 425 

Brunetiére, I. 512 

Buckle, I. 379 

Buliwer-Lytton, I. 303 

Burke, I. xxxix, 235, 284, Il. xliv, 
21, 287 

Burnet, L. xv, II. 142 

Burton, HH. 31 

Butcher, L. 165, 255 

Butler, Samuel, I. 396 

By ron, I. 176 


Cadmus, I. 302 

Callicles, I, 114-115 

Callimachus, II. 311 

Campbell, I. xlvi 

Carlyle, I. 96, 157, II. 18, 35, 42, 
407 

Cephalus, I. 6 f. 

Cerberus, II. 399 

Chairemon, I. 210 

Charondas, II. 487 

Chaucer, I. 238-239, 275 

Cheiron, I. 221 

Chesterfield, Lord, I. 128, 211 

Chesterton, G. K., I. xl-xli, 454, 
II, Lsiii, 223+ 

Chimaera, If. 399 

Chryses, I. 227 

Chrysippus, I. 98, 111 

Cicero, |. 7, 8, 9, 18, 20, 22-23, 80, 
124, 188-139, 210, 333, 368, 397, 
415, 485, 480, 495, 503, Il. 1, 
73, 101, 208, 243, 262, 312, 401, 
429 
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Cleanthes, I. 184 

Cleitophon, I. ix 

Clement, II. 470 

Clotho, IT. 505, 517. - 

Clough, A. H., IL. 182 

Coleridge, II. xxxvi, 202, 443, 444- 
445 

Coleridge, Hartley, II. 424-425 

Conrad, IL. 18 

Constantine, I. 509 

Corneille, II. 432 

Cornford, I. xxxvi, I. xiv 

Cratinus, I. viii, 425 

Creophylus, II. 438-439 

Cretans, call country motherland, 
IL. 852 

Crete, constitution of, II. 238 

Critias, IT. 182 

Croesus, oracle to, II. 822 

Cronos, I. 179 . 

Cudworth, IT. 423 


Daedalus, II. 185 

Damascius, I, 375 

Damon, I, 253, 333 

Dante, I. $7, 366, IL. 33, 69, 280, 
493, 521 

David, I. 395 

Delphi, oracle cf, I. 308, 344, IL. 231 

Demaistre, Xavier, 1. xxx 

Demetrius, I. 290 

Democritus, I. 69, 80, 506 

Demosthenes, I. xxxviii, 266, 322, 
336, 864, 401, 507 

De Quincey, I, 452-453 

Descartes, I. 395 

Dewey, II. 156 

Diodorus Siculus, I. 144 

Diogenes Laertius, I. vili, 211, 268, 
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Dryden, II. xlix, 420, 4382 
Du Bellay, II. 415 
Diimmler, I. 172-173, 250, 338 


Eddington, II. 119 

Egyptians, I. 380 

Eliot, George, I. 285, 446 

Emerson, I. xxxiii, xliii, 122, 129, 
160, 338, 371, 411, 421, 520, II, 
xliv, Ixvii, Ixix, 34-35, 61,134, 274, 
312, 400, 422, 443 

Empedocles, IL. 118, 422 

Epaminondas, I. 15 

Epeius, II. 515 
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Epicharmus, I. 18], IL 442 

Epictetus, I. 494 

Epicurus, 1, 531 

Er, son of Arminius, II. 491 

Erasmus, I. 508 

Eriphyle, Il. 405 

Eros, II. 335 

Eudoxus, I, 177, 192 

Euripides, I. xxxix-x!, 12, 70, 71, 
123, 177, 266, 323, 401, 435, 506, 
IL 182, 309, Supreme in tragedy, 
IL. 323 

Eurypylas, I. 272-273 


Fagnet, II. 287, 313 
France, Anatole, II. 465 
Francis, St., I. xliii, 164 
Frederick the Great, I. 509 
Freud, I. xxiv, I. 336-337 


Glaucon, 1. 145, IT. 235 

Glaucus, sea-god, Ii. 451 

Goethe, I. xiii, 507, 11. 101, 310 

Gomperz, 1. 431, II. xiii, xiviii, 192, 
484 

Grote, II. 369 

Guyanu, I. 415 

Gyges, [. 117, [1. 485 


Hades, I. 130-131, 200 ff. Helmet 
of, IL. 484 

Haalevy, If. 244 

Hardy, I. 363 

Hazlitt, I. 223, IL 202 

Hegel, I. 366 


Helen, the wraith of, II. 392-393 

Hephaestus, [. 181, 212-213, 219 

Hera, 1. 181, 217 

Heracleitus, L 168, 117, 396; the 
sun of, II. 59 

Herodicus, I. 273 

Herodotus, I. 117, 306, 325, 440 

Herrick, I. 65 

Hesiod, L. xliv, &, 128-129, 133, 178- 
179, 304, 482-483, 490-491, II, 248- 

. 249, 441, 485 

Hinduism, 1. 514 

Hippocrates, I. 379 

Hirzel, 1. 107 

Hobbes, I. 508, [E. 236-237 

Hobhousa, I. 498-490 

Holmea, I. 106 

Homer, L. xiv, xiv, 7, 30-31, 128- 
129, 131, 134-135, 267, 291, 404- 
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405, 490-491, 404, HI. 245, 270, 
323 
Banishment of, I. 242 f. 
Criticism of, I. 178 if., 193, 196- 
197, 202 ff 
His charm, IL. Ixiii, 467 
Knows all things, I]. 432 
Most poetic of poets, IF. 465 
No lawgiver or administrator, 
IL. 437 
Not an educator, II. 439 
Not an inventor, II. 437 
Paraphrase of Hiad, 1. 12 ff, 
226 if, 
Teacher of tragedy, IT. 420, 433 
The educator of Hellas, 11. 463 
Homerids, II. 437 
Hooker, I. 148-149, 11. 428 
Horace, 1. 8, 128, 276, 312, IT. 29, 
36, 39, 192-193, 251, 267, 442, 453, 
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Howells, I. 289 
Husley, I, xxxi, 172, 304, 305, IL. 
18, 119, 140 
Huxley, Aldous, If. 192 
Hyperides, I. 9 


Iamblichus, 1. 397 

Inge, Dean, Il. 273, 407, 414, 474 

Ismenias, I. 87 

Isocrates, I. xxxviii, 72, 110, 287, 
828, 384, 387, 383, 319, 409, 417, 
441, 454, 496, 533, 535, IL xxxvii- 
xxxviii, 48, 166, 167, 214-215 236, 
239, 250, 255, 285, 208, 815, 329, 
803, 373, 442 

Italy, IL. 437 


James I., I, 509 

Jeans, Sir James, II. 187 

Jebb, I. 19, 182, 187, 214 

Jesus, son of Sirach, I. 157, II. 49 

Jevons, 1. 88 

Joel, F. 12 

Jowett, I. xiii, xlvi, 87, 180, 11. xiv, 
194, 520 

Judd, II. 197 

Julian, I. 11, 508, II. 30, 519 

Juvenal, I. 202, 520 


Keats, II. 465 


La Brusére, IT. 462 
Lacedaemon, II. 437 
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Lachesis, II. 505, 517 

Lamartine, [1. 414, 434 

Landor, I. 202 

Lang, A., IT. 432, 498 

La Rochefoucauld, I, 275, II. 33 

Leibniz, I. 46 

Leontins, I. 399 

Lethe, I. 517, 519 

Livy, IT. 33, 265, 305 

Locke, 1. 97, 227 

Lowell, I. 202, 421, IT. 232, 505 

Lucan, I. 464, 502, If. 320 

Lueian, I. xxxiv, xliii, 55, 202, 217, 
275, 434, 452, IT. 48, 202, 311 

Lucretius, I. 250, 512, IT. 182, 253 

Lycaean Zeus, II. 319 

Lyeurgus, IT. 436-437 

Lysias, I. ix, If. 255, 256 


Macaulay, I, xxiv, 274, 276, 278, 
279, IY. xlii-xlifi 

Machaon, I. 272, 280 

Macrobius, I. 342 

Malebranche, IT. 192 

Mandeville, I. 159, 164 

Manilius, If. xxix, 101 

Marens Aurelius, I. 354, 508, 509, 
II. 137, 138, 414, 415, 520 

Maximus of Tyre, IT. 54, 166, 360 

Megara, battle of, I. 144 

Menander, I. 284, IT. 260 

Menelaus, I. 281 

Midas, I, 281 

Mill, J. S., I. x, xx, xxxix, 81, 132- 
133, 347, 356, 379, 442-443, 470, 
If, xxxvi, xlvi, xlix, 61, 166 

Milton, I. 9, 40, 109, 192, 246, 415, 
TI. 58-59, 391, 393, 501, 505, 507, 
517 

Mimnernus, II, 443 

Minncius Felix, I. 188, 292 

Moliére, I. 512 

Mommeen, I. viii 

Momus, II. 15 

Montaigne, I. 234, 495, II. 91, 211, 
283 

Montesquieu, IL. 163 

More, Henry, II. 100, 101, 119, 142 

More, Thomas, I. 508, II. 53 

Morley, Jolin, I. 134, 292, 450-451, 
Il. xlix 

Murray, Gilbert, [. xxxix 

Musaens, I. 129, 135 

Muses, 11. 245, 249 
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Napoleon, II. xlv, 196-197, 3238 

Napoleon III, I. 70 

Natorp, II. xvi 

Nemesis, I. 431 

Neoplatonism, I. 180, 421, II. 106- 
107, 146, 197, 229 

Newman, I. xxxiv, 314, 319, 497, 
IT. 215, 229, 239, 364 

Nietzsche, J. 447 

Niobe, I, 187 

Numenins, II. 274, 493 


Odysseus, II. 515-517 
Olympian Zeus, II. 381 
Orpheus, I. 135, II. 513-515 
Ovid, IT. 138, 456 


Palamedes, II. 151 
Panathenaia, I. 181 
Pandarus, I. 187 
Pascal, I. 46 
Pater, I. 58, 302, II, 338-339, 414, 
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Peiraeus, I, 2-3, 399, 516 
Peirithous, I. 221 
Peleus, 1. 221 
Perdiceas, I. 37 
Periander, I. 37 
Pericles, I. xxxvii-xxxviii, 208, 339 
Persius, II. 280 | 
Pherecydes, I. 275 
Phocylides, I. 276-277 
Phoenicians, I. 380 
Pindar, I. 19, 135 f., 221, 249, 281, 
332-338, 438, 452, II. Ixv, 337 
Pittacus, I. 37 
Plato, historical background of, 1. 
XXXVEEXXXVii 
Primitive ?, IJ. xii, xiii, 154 
Indifferent to mere logical pre- 
cision, IT. 89 
Not dogmatic, I. 309, II. 220 
His apology for not entering 
polities, IT. 52-53 
His fair-mindedness in stating 
the other side, I. x-xi, 316- 
317, 438-439 
A poet, II. lxifi 
Anti-scientific?, II. 180-181, ! 
187-189, 190 
Not amystie, UI. xxviii, 200 
No ascetic, II. 338 
Radical or conservative?, UL 
71, 76, 232-233 
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Plato— 
Ilis religious caution, I, 308 
His style, IL [xxiii 
Does not argue from a meta- 
phor, I. xi-aii 
Plautus I. 72 
Pliny, II. 401 
Plotinus, I. 357, II. xxix, 101 
Plutarch, I. 111, 267, 389, 458, 489, 
II. 62, 192, 458 
Poe, I. xiii 
Polemarchns, I. ix 
Polybius, I. 288, 484, 504, 
II. 235, 243 
Polydamas, the pancratiast, I, 47 
Pope, I. 284, 394, 514, II. 432, 
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Prometheus, IL 151, 254 
Protagoras, J. 349, IL, 439 
Pythagoreans, J. xv, xxxiv, 177, 
415, IL Ixy, 189, 439, 501, 503 


Quintilian, I. 121, 485 


Rabelais, I. 17, 172, 470-471 

Renan, I. 434, II. 43, 428, 485 

Richard of Bury, II. 49, 226 

Riley, Woodbridge, II. 187 

Rome, [, 163 

Rossetti, IL, 280, 391 

Rousseau, I. 55, 176, 198, 274, 451, 
459, II. xxxiii, 180 

Ruskin, [. xxxix, 41, 77, 180-181, 
203, 247, 255, 258, 313, 347, IL. 
xxxvii, 19, 406-407, 460-461, 472 


Sallust, II. 252, 298 
Sandburg, II. 401 
Santayana, I, 512 
Sappho, I. 398, 494, [1. 287 
Schiller, F.C. S., II. 188 
Schleiermacher, II. 371 
Schopenhauer, 
II. 354 
Scott, I. 16 
Scylla, II. 399 
Selden, I. 339 
Seneca, [. 274, IT. 81, 805, 359, 429, 
433, 520 
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Shaftesbury, II. xlix 
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235, 275, 290, 202, 305, 389, 361, 
400, 414-415, 426, 442, 475, 512, 
II. 25, 39, 182, 270, 271, 287, 298, 
317, 323, 325, 329, 339, 356, 360, 
455, 489, 504 

Shaw, I. xxxix-xl, 508, IT. 350 

Shelley, I. 178, 264-265, IL. 
268-269, 355, 393 

Sleily, I. 437 

Sidgwick, I. 164 

Sidney, I. 395, II. 39 

Simonides, I. 20 ff., 136-137 

Simplicius, I. 377 

Sirens, II. 505 

Smith, Adam, I. 151 

Smith, Sidney, L 440 

Socrates, I. 50, IL 221 

Complaints of, L 38 
References to his fate, IL. 19, 
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Solon, 1. 163, 314, IL 215, 436-437 

Sophocles, J. 10-13, II. 283, 456, 
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Sophron, I. 433 

Sparta, I. xx, 306, 307, 311, 326, 
IL. 249, 250-251 

Constitution of. IT. 238 
Spartan women, Il. 252 

Spencer, Herbert, I. xxxv, 51, $1, 
96, 164, 169, 251, 272, 314, 379, 
383, 387. IL. xxvili-xxix, xxxix, 
55, 156, 476-477 

Spenser, I. 264, IL. Lxiv, 443, 498 , 

Spercheius, I. 220-221 

Spinoza, I. 470 

Stenzel, I. x-xiii, xviii, 112, 164, 
219, 314 

Stephen, Leslie, I. xvi, xxi, 96, 
315, 399, 443, IL. xlviii, I, lv, 
267 

Stesichorus, II, 392-393 

Stewart, IL. xvi, 142. 372-373, 424 

Stoies, I. 108, 176, 207, 258, 279, 
861, 397, 308, IT. 412-413, 414-415, 
$53, 520 

Strauss, I. 237 

Swinburne, I. 5, 303, 502, IF. 137, 
352, 506 
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Tartarus, IL, 499 

Taylor, A, E., I. viii, xxv, I. x 

Taylor, Bayard, IL. 61 

Teiresias, I. 23 

Tennyson, I. 7, 10-11, 17, 188, 255, 
291, 366, 394, IL, 67, 78, 199, 312, 
400, 404, 448, 470, 517 

Terence, I, 180, 365 

Tetzel, [. 132 

Thates, LI. 439 

Thamyras, IT. 515 

Theages, II. 51 

Themis, [. 187 

Themistius, I. 508 

Themistocles, [. 18, 68-69 

Theognis, I. 459, HI. 443 

Theon, [. 11 

Theophrastus, L 4, 284, 435, 513, 
IL. xlvi 

Thersites, II. 515 

Theseus, [. 221 

Thetis, L. 193, 197 

Thomas, St., I. 184 

Thrasymachus, I, ix, 99 

Thneydides, [. xxxvi, 13, 123, 242, 
436-437, 486, 495, IL. 250, 265 

Thiimser, I. 344 


Tocqueville, II. 286, 200 
Tyrtaeus, I. 280, UL. 443 


Uranus, I. 179 


Verhaeren, I. 236-237 
Virgil, I. 210, 261, II. 182, 268, 437 


Wagner, I, 237 

Waller, I. 16-17 

Wells, H. G., E. 118, 308 

Whitman, IL. 181, 307 

Whittier, I. 183 

Wilamowitz, I. 220, 244, 379, 437, 
496, 517, IL 18, 52, 60, 107, 113, 
116, 238, 258, 344, 381, 415, 423, 
483, 463, 465 

Wordsworth, I. 258, 255, IL. 465, 520 


Xenophanes, L. 265 

Xenophon, I. 36, 208, 326, 411, 447, 
489, IL. 144, 228, 255, 272, 205, 
308, 364, 368, 375, 406, 443 

Xerxes, [, 37 


Zeller, I. xxv, 145, 314, 319, IL 
85, 157, 221, 288, 304 
Zeus, [. 186-187, 217, II. 319, 381 
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ABA style, II. 65 
ABA in thought, Il. 256 
Abstract ideas, II. 159 
vs, Inental images, II. 196-197 
Academy, unhealthy, If. 411 
Acoustics, IJ. 190 f. 
*‘ Admission” of interlocutor, II. 
203 
Adverb modifying noun, II. 198 
Age, advantages and disadvantages 
of, I, 10-13 
Age, more credulous of mytlis, 
I. 16-17 
All time, contemplation of, II. 9 
aan’ elrep, II. 58 
Allegory, I. 182 
aunxdvws as, IL. 174 
Animals, affected by excess of 
liberty, II. 309 
analogy from, I. 433 
Anima! in man, IT. Ixi, 400 
Anticipation of objections, II. 14 
The avumd@erory, IL. xxxiii-xxxiv, 
110 f. 
(ovdér) amodciecy, II, 200 
Appetites, necessary 
necessary, II. 291 ff. 
arpdynwy, Il. 316 
Arcadia, legend of, II. 319 
Arguments, the three, for justice, 
I. xx-xxi 
Argumentum ex contrario, I. 40- 
41, IL, 404-405 
Aristocracy, II. 241 
Arithmetic. See s.v. Mathematics 
Art (réxrm), IL. 22-28, 135 
strives only for its own per- 
fection, I. 58-61 


and un- 
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(painting, poetry, etc.) is de- 
ception, II. 424-425 
See also s.v. Poetry and Mimetic 
Arts, analogy with, I. 24 r 
(réxva.) are bage and mechani- 
eal, II. 149 
Artists, I. 260. See also sv. Poets 
Astronomy, practical uses of, II. 
173 
does it turn the soul upward ?, 
II. 180 f. 
to be studied abstractly, IL. 
186-189 
Athletes, I. 266-267 
Athletes of war (the guardians), 
I. 267, II. 148, 235 
Attic courtesy, II. 55 
avro SnAwaer, II. 56 
Autochthony of Athenians, I. 303 
abroupyoé, IT. 316 
afvos, donble use of, II. 80 
{xai) dgcov, IL. 237 


Bavevata (‘‘base mechanic”), IT. 
49, 407 
Banishment of poets, I. 242-245, 
II. 465 
Banter, II. 107 
Barbarians, I. 496-497 
Barbers, I. 163 
Beast, the great, IL. 38-39 
Beast, the many-headed, II. 400 f. 
Beauty, of mind and body, I. 
261-263 
in the education of the young, 
I. 255 f. 
youthful bloom of brief, II. 443 
Bees, IH]. 143 
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Beginning, good, makes good end- 
ing, I. 438 
Being and not-being, I. 520 ff. 
Fallacy of not-being, I, 526 
Absolute being, I. 530 
Material objects and opinions 
intermediate between being 
and not-being, I. 532-533 
Better man, best to be ruled by, 
TE, 406-407 
ee wév, Spws dé, IL, 467 
jody, beauty of, I. 261 
defects of, less important than 
of soul, I. 263 
dependent on soul, I. 264-265 
servant of mind, I. 446 
instrument of soul, I. 404 
Bodyguards of the tyrant, II. 326- 
327 
Bravery, I. 352 f. 
four kinds of, I. 356 
Bridle of Theages, II. 51 


Callipolis, 11, 172 
Cause, II. 106 
Cave, image of the, II. xxx, 115- 
119 ff, 
vualtengs to refute argument, IT. 
4 
Change, inevitable for all created 
things, IT. xliii 
Children, to be trained in the new 
customs, IT. 282-233 
Control of, II. 408 
In a democracy, do not fear 
parents, I1, 307 
xpyme colloquial, Il. 327 
Christian Fathers, I. 2-3, 177 
Christianity, 1. xv, xxxiv, 124, 397, 
438, IL. 279, 387, 402, 404, 414, 492, 
493, 506, 507, 519 
Citizens, number of, to be kept the 
same, I, 462-463 
City, the primitive, I. 158-159 
The luxurious, I. 160-163 
City of God, I, xlii-xliii, II, lxi, 414- 
415 
City-state, the Greek, I. 328 
Civic or popular virtue, I. 71 
Claims to rule, IL. 255 
Classes, the four, of men, I. 304-305 
Classes of population, II. 316 
Climate determines national char- 
acter, I. 379-381 
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Climax after climax, 1. xxi-xxii, 270, 
IL. Ixi, 104 

Clubs, political, I. 137 

celper and form, association of, II. 
44 

Comedy, II, 462-463 

Communism, purpose of, in Re- 
public, I. xxxiv, 310-311 

Community of wives, I. 330-331, 
426 ff., 452-453, IT. 234 

Concept, IT. ix-xi, 313, 372 

hypostatization of, II. ix, xiv- 
xvi 
not derived from problem of 
one and many, II. 160 

Conceptual thought, Lf. xii-xiii 

Confirmation, method of, II. 886-387 

Contracts, monetary, not to be en- 
forced, IT. 281 

Contradiction or inconsistency, 
alleged, I. 345, 429-493, II. 252, 
253 

Contradiction, law of, I. 382 : 

Contrary and contradictory opposi- 
tion, IT, 32-33 

Corruptio optimi pessima, I, 33 

Counsel (evfovaia), L. 349 

Craftsman, or artist as such, in- 
fallible, I. 54 ff. 

Crimes, list of, II. 350 

Criterion of judgement, If. 376 

Cycles, II. 242-243 


Daimonion, II, 52 
Day-dreams, I. 454-455 
5é ye in transition, TT. 256 
Dead restored to life, I. 492 
Dear to oneself, II. 520-521 
Death, not to be feared, f. 200 ff., 
11. 10 “ 
Debts, abolition of, II. 320-321 
Deeds preferable to poems, II. 434+ 
435 q 
Definition, Thrasymachus under- 
stands, I. 49 
terminology of, II. x 
first, I. 107 
Definitions, in Plato, not absolute, 
I, 364 . 
Delian problem, II. 176 
Democracy, licence in, II. 285 ff. 
a mixture, II. 286-287 
mildness of, II, 288-289 
sensitiveness of, II. 311 


Il. INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Dependence of one conclusion on 
another, I. 385 
Destruction appointed for all 
created things, II. 245 
Details omitted, J. 294-295, 336- 
337, 456-457 
Details, Plato impatient of, II. 240 
Device for playing providence with 
the vulgar, 1. 300-301 
Devils, IT, 499 
dd, final nse of, IT. 158 
ba: j, Il. 288 
Dialectic, II. xxxviii, 196-197, 200 ff., 
207, 228 ‘ 
unsettling effect of, II, xxxviil, 
58-59, 220-221, 223 ff. 
constrains rather than per- 
snades, II. 14-15 
seeka the truth, II. 63 
deala purely with concepts, 
“ie 115, 219 a 
es must agre on 
primary assumption, II. 175 
—— g for oneself or others, 
175 
Platonic vs. Hegelian, II. 201 
the coping-stone of education, 


periphrasis for, 11. 209 
Dialectician vs. scientist, II. xxxiii- 
xxxiv, 110-111 ff., 163 f., 201 f., 206 
Dialectician and sophist, IL 201, 
206 


Scdvosa, IT. 112, 115, 116-117, 137, 150 

Dice, metaphor of, 1]. 455 

Digressions, I. 424, II. 236-237 

Diminativea, contemptuous, IT. 49 

Diomedean necessity, II. 41 

Diseases, treatment of, I. 272-273, 
278-281 

‘‘Disharmonies” in Plato, II. 317, 320 

Dithyramb, I. 230-231 

Divided line, symbol of, II. xxx- 
xxxi, 108 ff. 

Division of labour, II. 266 

Dog, @ philosopher, I. 172-173 

Socrates’ oath by, II. 413 

Doing as one likes, I. 37, II. 358-359 

Draughts-players, metaphor of, II. 
14 


Dream state, I. 518-519 

Dreama, II. 336-337 

Drones in the state, IJ. 269, 281, 
295, 313, 315 


VOL. II 


Drunkenness, a tyrannical mood, 
IL 343 

ddvapuss, I. 523 

Suvacrerat, II. 239 

Dyad, II. 159 

Dyeing, process of, I. 354-355 


“Economy of truth,” II. li 
Education, importance of, I. 330- 
331, II. 233 
not the insertion of knowledge, 
IL. 134 
by play, II, 216-217 
of masses, I. 319 
of guardians, I. 174-175, II. 
xix, xxxvi-xlii. Purpose of, 
IL. 146 
el 5 Te waAcota, I. 429 
elSos and iééa, II. x, 104 
eis To mpdabev, IL. 262 
éxet, II. 494 
Elements (crorxeta), I. 258-259 
Ellipsis of verb, II. 65 
Emotion, excessive, deprecated, I. 
208 ff., 452 ff 
poetry fosters, II. 457 ff. 
év wavri, IL, 863 
év to ToLovTw, II. 338 
Enemies to be injured, friends 
benefited, I. 25 
treatment of, in war, I. 493 f, 
érayyéAAowar boastful, IL. 133 
Ephemeral nature of man, IL. 506 
Equality to unequals, II. 291 
ypepa, I. 520, IL. 45 
Eristic, I, 441 
Erotic terminology, used of philo- 
sophy, II. 26, 28, 145 
Eternal, the, contemplation of, II. 
68-69 
Ethical argument of the Republic, 
IL. xlvi-lxi 
Etymological meaning, recurrence 
to, IL. 66-67 
Eugenics, ¥. 459, II. xxxv 
Euphemisms, II. 298-299 
evtparedia, I1, 308 
evxepera, I. 340-341, II. 212 
Evil, everything destroyed by its 
own, II. 472 
Evil, the problem of, II. 507 
efts vs. Sdvapes, I. 28-29 
not technical in Plato, I. 371, 
8377, I. 105 
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Experience, does Plato neglect it?, 

IL 115, 200 
essential for the guardians, 11. 
5, 138-139, 229 

Experts, II. 190 

Explanation, dramatic, of ex- 
pressions not clear, I. 47, 79, II. 
153 

Exposure of infants, I. 463 

Eye of the mind, IL. 138 


“Faculties,” L381 

Faith (wares), TH. 117, 205 

Fallacy (double meaning of 
mparrev), I. 101 f., 104-105 

Falsehood, the essential, I, 194-195 

voluntary and involuntary, II. 
213 

Fates, the three, II. 505, 517 

Fathers’ admonitions (prudential 
morality), I. 126 ff 

Feast of reason, I. 99 

Few chosen, II. 30, 50-51 

Fighting against two, I. 322-323 

Figures of speech, conscious use of, 
II, 23, 193 

Fire-sticks, figure of, I. 375 

Fish, I. 267 

Flute-playing, II. 301 

Porm,” IL. x-xi 

Freedom, the true, I. 360-361 

Function (épyov), L. 36, 100 ff. 


Generalization of terms, I. 418 
Generation and decay, IL 6 
yevvacos, IE. 20 
Geometry, IT. 166 ff. 
for war, II. 166-168 
its true purpose, II. 168-171 
terminology of, II, 170-171 
gives pleasure, IL. 177 
solid, IT. 175 f. 
not yet sufficiently investi- 
gated, IL. 176 
yAloxpws, If. 17 
yrooerat, threatening, II. 331 
Goat-stags, Il. 18 
God, goodness of, I. 183, I. xxv 
not the author of evil, I. 184- 
185 ff., IL. 507 
does not change, I. 188-189 f. 
does not Iie, I. 194 ff. 
makes the ideas, II. 427 f. 
See also s.v. Idea of good 
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Gods, may be bribed, I. 132 ff, 
138-139 
shameful deeds of, I. 178 ff. 
madden whom they would 
destroy, I. 186-187 
Gold and silver, forbidden the 
guardians, I. 310-313 
Good, several kinds of, I, 108-109 
the, everyone pursues, II. 90-91 
the, not definable, IT. 95 
Good in that which he knows, I. 
90-91 
Good life, the supreme thing, II. 
509 
Good men, unwilling to rule, I, 80- 
81, IT, 144-145 
a few arise spontaneously, IT. 
141 
Goods, the so-called, II, 32 
are sometimes harmful, II. 31 
Gorgian figure, II. 62-63 
Government, three forms of, I, 47 
four (five) types of, II. xlv- 
xl vi, 236-237 f. 
mixed, II, 252 
Great-and-the-small, IT. 159 
Greatest happiness of greatest 
number, I. 50, 316-317, 320-321 
Greeks, contrasted with Orientals 
and Romans, II. 162-163 
Guardians, I. xliv, their life, I. 
310-313 
must be kept disinterested, I. 
809, 312-313 
Not happy ?, I. 314-315 
Gymnastics and music, training in, 
I. 174-175, 407, IL. 148-149 
Gymuasties, I. 266 f. 
should develop the spirited side 
of nature, I. 286-287 
too much, makes men brutal, 
I. 288 if. 
for women, I. 434 ff. 
intensive, not compatible with 
study, II. 217 


Happiness of any class not the 
aim of the law, I. 315, If. 140- 
141 

Hard to accept and hard to reject, 
II. 199 

Harm, the only, is making one less 
virtuous, I. 35 

Harmonics, [I. 190 f. 
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Barmesy of the seul, L 414-413, LL 
ba. 
Beakh, LEIL IE gant 
phn mig 5 pelea! 


5 >a 
eS ae ae 


Foeneee, o¢ the-codl, TL 358 
Bunting, gure of, L WS 
Beries’s ben?, L seer 
Hynetieses, TL 1 


Meas, dectrive of, L 2h, 37, 
221. SUaLT, 325, 329, 23-28, Tm 


aad edrceciee. TL core orn 
rev, cevidd HSL 
Sita geal dnl Gol IL sxe oth, 


TE tei. Ee 


Bieicst som, ia ‘0-307, ea 
‘Gemtence begtas gemersiy we 
zuis paler nA. 3 Th 
Tiissioms of semue, UL £43-453 


vou. 


i Tavane (eiiuentrvR E tid, a, TL 
H BT 
fnmtation, L Tit 2, IL 4h), 2 
Gee alan a7. Woretic) 
Emitaciom Seecmes fabia, L 22S 
Eseremraiism. FY. 28-263 
Witespri in Pisce’: time. L 
LISS, IL aba 
leemcrcaiay. IL baie, @41, 
} pa ere 
} Pate s acrmmens dor, Gv, 
Reva, 22 f, S71 475 
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Justice, only through fear of con- 
sequences, I. 116 ff. 
Juxtaposition, autithetic, I. 53 
of different forms of saine word, 
IL. 86, 331 


xabapors, IL. lxiii, 460-4161 

xat pada, humorous, IT. 94 

xairot, rhetorical, 11, 381 

KaAets te, I. 90 

xadoxayadv, IT. 88 

Kadds xayabes, IL, 27 

xatackevyj, Il. 285 

xaréoraots, I. 56 

Keeping to the point, II, 193, 899 

Returning to the point, II. 339 

Kings, shepherds of the people, I. 
64-65 

Knowledge vs. opinion, I. 416, 522- 
528, 524-525, 11. 93, 446 

Knowledge, universal, is im- 
“possible, Il. 482-433 

xopos, tignre of, IL. 67 


Labourers (wage-earners), I. 156-157 

Laughs at himself, IL. 107, 231 

Laughter, violent, deprecated, I. 211 

of others, no matter, I. 430 

Law, unwritten, II. 311 

Law-courts and judges, sign of 
degenerate state, I. 270-271 

Laws, on insignificant things not 
obeyed, I. 385 

without right principles use- 
less, I. 338-339, 340-341 

Laws, to be for the good of the 
whole state, IL, 140-141 

Legal metaphor, I. 432 

Liberty, in a democracy, II. 306 ff. 

Life after death, I. 16-17, 129-131. 
See also s.v. Immortality 

Life, not a matter of great concern, 
11, 10 

Light, essential to sight, II. 98-99 

Like to like, I. 9 

Likeness to God, the aim of the 
righteous, I. 487 

Links, minute, in the argument, I, 
43, 362, II. 389, 394 f. 

Literary genres, I, 230-231 

Logic, in the minor dialogues, IT. 
xi 

Adyor Sotvat, IT. 195 

Adyos vs, Ades, I. 224 
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Long vs, short speeches, I. 83, 93 
Longer way, the, I. 378-379, Il. 82- 
$3 

Lot, not to be sold, II. 266-267 

Lots, use of in democracy, II. 285 : 
for lives, Il. 507 f. 

Love, Platonic, I. 261-263 

Love, a tyrant, II, 243 

Lover, loves all varieties, I, 512-518 


Magi, II. 341 
pédvora pév... et Sé, I, 314 
Malthusianism, I. 462 
Man, the hardest creature to 
govern, IT. 264 
Marriage, age for, I. 464-465 
Materialism, LI, xii, xv, xviii 
Mathematical ideas, IZ. 116 
Mathematics, ancient, IT. 176-177 
does not go back to meta- 
physical principles, IL 110 f 
value of, for guardians, II. 
150 ff. 
abstract and concrete, IL. 152 
practical application of, IL. 
162-163 
effect of studying, II. 166, 172- 
173 
and dialectic, II. 168-170, 202, 
203; mathematicians are not 
dialecticians, IT. 194-195 
Matter and form, II. 70 
Meals, common, II. 250 
Mean, the, II. 511 
Meaning, II. xiv 
Measure, man the, II. 84 
Measurement, IL, 191, 448 
Meat, only roast, eaten by Homerie 
heroes, L. 267-269 
peyadorperads, ironical, II. 290 
Mental discipline, IT. 166, 194 | 
Merchants and shopkeepers, IL 
156-157 | 
Metaphysics 
xix 
Metempsychosis, II. 511 ff., sin in 
former life, II. 487 
Mimetic art, appeals to inferior 
element of soul, II. 451 
portrays fretful and emotional 
types, IT. 457 
fosters emotion, IT, 459 ff, (See 
also 3.¥. Poetry and Imita- 
tion) 


separable, Il. xvi 


Il. INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Misology, I. 202, IL. 225 
Misunderstanding, dramatic, L 47 
Moderation in grief, IT. 452 ff. 
Modulation of Plato's style, Il. 


lxix 
“* Motherland,” II. 352 
Motion and rest, L 383-385 
Multitude, cannot be philosophers, 
TI, 42-43 
not to be condemned, II. 66 
not to be feared, IT. 173 
Music, training in, I. 174-175 ff., 
407, IL 148-149, 256 
Greek, I. 245 ff., II. 190 f. 
Indian, IL 199 
Plato and, IT. 247 
too much, makes men’s nature 
soft, L 288 f. 
innovations in, forbidden, I. 
330 ff. 
ethical power of, 1. 332 
of virtuons life, I. 292-293 
of the spheres, ee ers 5 
Mysteries, language of, II. 299 
Myth ti immortality, 11. bxviii-lxxi, 
491 ff, 
Mythology, criticism of, I. 178 ff. 


Names, not to be disputed about, 
II, 204-205 
Nature and God, II. 428-429 
Nature rs. custom, I. 116-117 
Necessary vs. good, I. 80, Il. 40 
Necessity, the spindle of, II. 400- 
401 
Neutral state (may seem pleasurable 
or painful), IL 382 f. 
Nicknames, IT. 207 
ng rénos, II. 130 
Nourishment of soul, IT. 28 
Number, the nuptial, II. xhii-xlv, 
246-247 
Numbers and the good, II. 162, 168 
Numbers, different kinds of, II. 
164, 165. (See also s.r. Ideas) 
playing with, II. 395 ff, 
Nurses for the children, I. 462-465 


Oak or rock (proverb), [1. 240 
oixeca, II, 225 

Olympic victrs, I. 480-481, II. 521 
One and many, II. 160, 161, 164-165 
One city, I. 325-327 

One man, one task (division of 


labour), I. 159-153, 232 ff., 242- 
243, 328-320 

6voua and pjua, IL 442 

ores apfoverr, II. 20 

ee motif (low can they —?), 

I. 74 

Origin of society due to individual's 
insufficiency, I. 148-149 

dpos, IL 263 

Orphans, II. 275 

Orphism, II, 11S, 142 

“ Other" (ézepor), IL. 157 

6 m1 ar réxwor, IL 218, 302 

ovdéy Syras, IL. 306 

ovdey S€opnac, UI, 304 

ovx @onep, idiomatic, IL, 228 


matdouadia, 1. 484-485 
Pan-Hellenism, I. 492-493 
wavra roveiy, II, 20 
ravroéanés, ironical, 1%. 286 
Parables, II. 17 
Paradox, to stimulate attention, I. 
322 
Particles, cumulative, II. 447 
Partitive apposition, II. 296 
Passion, deprecated, I. 216 ff. (See 
also s.v. Emotion) 
Pattern, in the soul, II. + 
(the good), IL. 230 
Peloponnesian War, I, xxxvi-xxxvii 
Periact, II. 134-135 
Periphrases, 1I. 105 
Personal construction, II. 92 
Personification, II. 213, 224, 473. 
79 
Persuasion and compulsion, IT. 140 
Pessimism of Plato, I. 184-185, I. 
454 
didyxoos, I. 515 
Philosopher, the true, loves all 
kinds of knowledge, I. 514-515 
a lover of true being, I. 534-535 
the only man who scorns office, 
IL, 144-145 
the only, Eee deter of pleasures, 
. 37 f. 
in the courtroom, IT, 128, 132 
Philosophers must be kings, I. 508- 
509, IT. 232 
popular view of, IL 15-17 
Philosophical nature, qualities of, 
IL. 11-18, 29, 211 
corruption of, 11. 4247 
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Philosophy, the shame of, II. 48, 
211 


not for the young, EI. 226 
madness of, IL. 226-227 
prdrepos, IT. 253, 875 
Phoenician tale, 302-303 
poprixas, IE. 179 
Physicians, need for, sign of poor 
training, I. 268-271 
should be well acquainted with 
diseases, I, 282-283 
Physics, transcendental, I. xv-xvi 
dior (Adyor) exer, TL. 25 
vows, and the theory of ideas, II. 
72, 128 
pvorts, meddry, excoriun, I. 167, 324 
mAavew (of error), II, 89 
Planets, IT. 503. (See sv, Stars) 
ae (used of the lawgiver), IT. 


Play, children’s, importance of, I. 
333-335 
Play on words, 11, 281, 265 
Play or jest (maigew), II. xxxii. (See 
also s.v. Jest and earnest) 
Playful threat, I. 4 
Playing with the dialogue, II. 57 
Pleasure and pain, a kind of motion, 
IL. 333 
is not cessation of pain, IT, 385 
Pleasure, as the good, II. 88-89 
three kinds of, II. liv-lv, 372 ff. 
extravagant, akin to madness, 
I, 262 
Pleasures, harmless, I. 109 
good and bad, I1, 90, 800 
of mind and hody, I. 8, 408 
negativity of lower, II. 1vi-lix, 
380 ff., 390 ff. 
mheovetia, I. 87 f. 
Poetry, function of, II. Lxiii 
is imitation, IT. Ixii, 419, 429 ff., 
441 
stripped of its adornments, II. 
442.443 
and philosophy, old quarrel 
between, IT. 464-465 
challenge to defend, IT. 467 
Poets, inspired but not wise, I. 21 
cannot he questioned, I. 21 
make all things, If. 422-423 
know all things, II. 432-433 
banishment of, If. Ixiii, 329, 
418-419, 465-467 
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Political art, I. 349 
can it he taught?, IL. 19 
Politicians, fawning, I. 340-341 
Polities vs. ethics, 1. xxvi 
degeneracy of, II. 52-53 
will the sage take part in?, IT. 
412-413 
rpaypa, colourless use of, II. 471 
mpaypara éxeuv, II. 257 
mpaypareta, II. 178 
rayer, begin with, 1. 365 
Prelude (preamble), II. 194 
Pretence ofaccident, II, 147 
Principles, knowledge of, helps 
practice, I. 261 
Proclamation of the victor, II. 369 
Prolixity, apology for, I. 428-429 
Proportion, II. xxx-xxxi, xxxiil, 
103, 108 f. 
tpooninrey, IT, 154-155 
Protector (mpoordzys), II. 318-319 
Providence, II. 486-487 
Bey eholoeicnt necessity, I. 841, 509, 
- 43 
Psychology (attraction and repul- 
sion), I. 387 
freedom of will, II. 507 | 
perception and thought, 11. 
154, 156-157 
Freudian, II, 336-387 
emotions, the censor, IL 460- | 
461 ! 
Public opinion, defiance of, I. 354 
Punishment and reward, I. 129 ff. $ 
after death, IL. 495-499 : 
Punishment, remedial, I. 187, IL, 
408-409 ‘ 
of the incurable, I. 286-287, IL 
498-499 d 
Puns, If. 108 
on names, IT, 369 
Puppet-shows, IT. 121 
Purgatory, IL. Ixx : 
Purpose, and idea of good, I. 104, 
106 


Qualification of sweeping state 
ments, IT, 41 
Qualified assent, IT. 243 


Race, metaphor of, IT. 488 

Reaction, law of, IT. 312-313 

Realism in art deprecated, I. 236- 
237 
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Realism (vs. nominalism), II. xiv- 
xvi 
Reason and emotion, conflict of, II. 
454-455 
Reincarnation, II. 518-517 
Relative terms, I, 391 ff. 
Relativity of good and bad, I. 19 
of pleasures, II. lv 
Plato's distaste for, II. 84-85 
Release of the prisoners in the cave 
{Avers), II, 128 ke 
Religion, ritual, etc., in the city, I. 
344-345 
Repentance, II. 359 
Repetition, teasing or challenging, 
I. 49, IL. 67 
Republic, first edition of, I. xvi, xxv 
date of, not to be inferred 
from treatment of ideas, II. 
xxii, or of pleasure, IT. lvii 
main subject of, ethical, I. 
xxvii, II. 237 
modernity of, I. xxx-xxxi 
realization of, I. xxxi-xxxii. 
Difficult, but not impossible, 
IL. 77, 231 
solves problema of the minor 
dialogues, IL. 26, 344-345, IL. 
ney < f design of, I IL 
unity of design of, I, xii-xiv, II. 
237 i , 


Research, scientific, to be endowed 
by the state, II. 177 
Residues, method of, I. 347 
Returning a deposit, typical of 
justice, I. 22 
Revolutions, due to discord of 
ruling classes, I. 478-479, II. xlv, 
Rhetorical style, IT. 333 
Rich, exploitation ot, II. 816-817 
Rich men’s doors, IT. 25 
Riddle, I. 530-531 
Ridicule, no test of truth, I. 434 
Ruler, the true, must be paid wages, 
I. 78-79 
is unwilling to hold office, I. 
$1, IT. 144-145, 231 
Rulers, dissension among, the 
cause of revolutions. (See s.v. 
Revolutions) 


Sanction, in ethics, If. xivl. 


(See 
also s.z. Idea of Good) 


Satire of socialistic millennium, J. 
318-319 
“Saving the phenomena,” IL. 185 
Science, Plato and, I. xix, IIL. 
XxXxvili-xxxix, xlii, 115, 180-181 
Secret doctrine, II. 200 
Seeming rs. being, I. 31, 136-137 
Self, harmony with, I. 98 
dear to, Il. 520 
Self-check, IL, 214 
Self-sufficiency (avrdpxeca), 1. 207 
Shell, turning of, in game, II. 146 
Ship of state, I. 214, II. 18-19 
oxoreés, IL, 139 
Slavery, I. 156-157, II. 249, 254-255, 
308, 362-363 (toillustrate tyranny) 
opinions againat, in antiquity, 
IL. 364 
Sleep and waking, II. 208 
Smell, pleasures of, IE. 384 
Social contract, I. 114-115 
Social science, II. xxxix 
Socratic elenchus, IT, 124 
Socratic ignorance, I. 50, 107 
Soldiers, professional, I. 165 f. 
Sophists, Plato’s attitude towards, 
II. 84-35 
are not the real corrupters of 
youth, II. 34-39 
Soul, tripartite, I. 376 f., II. 82, 
259, 370-371 
and body, IJ. 313, 367, 386-387, 
410 
nourishment of, II. 388 
supreme value of, II, 405, 410- 


411, 511 

immortality of. (See s.c. Ime 
mortality) 

not destroyed by wickedness, 
IL, 475 ff. 


true nature of, II. 480 ff. 
Souls must always be the same in 
nuniber, II. 479 
ode, Il. 519 
‘Speak with the vulgar,” II. 204 
Specification, demand for, IL. 88-89 
Stars, II. 182 f. 
movements of, II. 183-186 
as gods, II. 100 
and souls, IL. 518-519 
orages (faction) in the sonl, I. 417, 
- 276 
State, Plato’s, vs. the modern, I. 
xxviii 
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II. INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Btate— 
derives its qualities from in- 
dividual, 1. 379 
four types of, II. xlv 
we individual perfected in, IT. 


5 
should be a unity, II. 264-265 
Statesman, the true, II. xxxiv- 
XXXV 
must know better than other 
men, II. 92 
Striking his father, II. 347 
Sun, symbol of idea of good, IT. 
XxVili-xxix, 100 ff. 
Superstition, none in Plato, I. 339, 
Il. 64 
Supposititious son, parable of, II. 
220 ff 
Surprise effect, IL. 239, 277 
Suspicious man not good judge, I. 
284-285 
(84) cvyyapioewr, II. 203 
Synonyms, not distinguished, I. 
386, II. 88, 137, 155, 388 
Synoptic, II. 218-219 
Syracusan table, 1. 268-269 
ouppoavrn, I. 358-359 f. 


Teleology and the idea of good, IT. 
xxiii, xxv 

Testing by pains, fears and plea- 
sures, I. 298-299 

‘Text of the Republic, Y. xlv-liii, IL. 
Ixxi-Lxxii 

Geta potpa, IT. 414 

Third man argument, II. xxiii, 428 

Third person, used for politeness, 
I, 24 

ahouepe portrayed as action, II. 


Thonght, a discussion of the soul 
with itself, 11. 207 

Three types of men, II. 372 f. 

Oupos, 1. 398 ff. 

Time, infinite past, II, 64-65 

Timocracy, II. 243 

Torch-race, I. 5 

Trade, ungentlemanly, II. 49 

Tragedy, favourable to tyrants and 
democracies, II. 828-329. (See 
also s.v. Poetry and Mimetic) 

Train successors, II. 230 

Transfer of argument, I. 20 

tpitos owrip, II. 380 
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Truth and falsehood, I, 192 ff. 
Truth, Plato’s regard for, I. 194-197, 
11.6: -7, 27 
HOUs, honoured above man, II. 
not concerned with size or. 
seeming importance, I. 259 
men unwillingly deprived of, 
I. 296-297 
Two temperaments, I. 168-171, 
288 ff. 
Already blended in the guar- 
dians, I. 457 
Not frequently combined, II. 
80-81 
Tyrannical man, II. lii-liii, his 
origin, II. 341 f., his manner of 
life, II, 344 ff. 
Tyrant, IT. liv. 350 ff. 
origin of, Ii. 318 ff. 
does not do what he wishes, 
II. 358-359 
must destroy good men, II, 325 
must provoke wars, II. 322-325 
must be viewed without his 
external pomp, II. 357 
misery of, IT. 358 ff., 368 
vs. true king, ig, IL. 356 
“ Noble tyranny,” II. 238 
Tyrants, compose most of the in- 
curably wicked, II, 498 


“ Unetion,” II. 168, 174 

Unity of feeling among the citizens 
essential, I. 470-471 

Universal vs. particular, I, 226-227 

“Up” and “down,” II. 386 

Urns, the two, of Zeus, I. 184-185 

User knows best, II. 444-445 

Utilitarianism of Plato, I. 50, 452 

Utopias, I. xxvii, xxix 


Valetudinarianism, I. 272-281 
Vegetarianism, I. 46, 153 
Virtue, can it be taught ?, Il. 186 
parts of, II. 212-213 
unity of, I. 422 
must be a good, I. 28 
is health of soul, I. 418 ff. 
of citizens, aim of true states. 
man, IT. xxxv 
and happiness, 11. xlviii-xlix 
importance of, II. 469 


II. INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Virtue— 
rewards of, II. 484 ff.; after 
death, IL. 491 ff. 
withont philosophy, 
IL. 513 
Virtnes, the four cardinal, I. xv- 
xvi, 261, 346 ff., II. 212 
ethical and intellectual, II. 136 
Visualizing vs. abstract thought, 
IL. 196-197 
Vulgar tests, for confirmation, I., 
410-411 


unsafe, 


Wage-earning, I. 76-77 
Wall, shelter of, II. 54 
War, origin of, I. 164-165 
bravery in, rewarded, I. 488-491 
between Greeks, L 492-501 
bg type of the guardian, I. 
168 
Wealth, benefits of, I. 12-19 
is blind, II, 274-275 
inherited vs, acquired, I. 14-15 
the true, IL 144-145 


and poverty, dangers of, I. 320- 
323, IL, 412-413 
Werewolf, legend of, IL 319 
Wicked but clever men, II. 187, 
lose in the end, IL. 459 
Wicked, late punishment of, IT. 490 
Wisdom (codia), I. 343 
Wise men, always tell the truth, I. 
21, 37 
Wolf, seeing, deprives of speech, I. 
40 
Women, inferior to men, I. 446-447, 
IL, 459 
to share pursuits of men, L 
448-449, IT. 231 
nagging, 11. 257-259 
and boys, II. 287 
Word rs. deed, II. 15, 209, 401 
World state, IT. 415 
Worse element the larger, I. 360- 
361 
Wrongdoing involuntary, II. 404 


Young, labours belong to, II. 215 
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PLATO: STATESMAN, PHILEBUS. H. N. Fowler; 
ION. W.R.M. Lamb. (87rd ine) 

PLATO: THEAETETUS ann SOPHIST. H.N. Fowler. 
(3rd Imp.) 

PLATO: TIMAEUS, CRITIAS, CLITOPHO, MENEXE- 
NUS, EPISTULAE. Rev. R. G. Bury. 

PLUTARCH: MORALIA. 14 Vols. Vols. I.-V. F.C. 
Babbitt; Vol. VI. W. C. Helmbold; Vol. X. H. N. 
Fowler. : 
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‘-PLUTARCH: THE PARALLEL LIVES. B. Perrin. 
11 Vols. (Vols. L, U1., II, and VII. 2nd Imp.) 

POLYBIUS. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

PROCOPIUS: HISTORY OF THE WARS. H. B 
Dewing. 7 Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Imp.) 

PTOLEMY: TETRABIBLOS. Cf. MANETHO. 

QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS, A.S. Way. Verse trans. 

SEXTUS EMPIRICUS. Rey. R. G. Bury. 3 Vols. 
(Vol. I. 2nd Imp.) 

SOPHOCLES, F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 7th Jmp., Vol. 
IT. 5th Imp.) Verse trans. 

STRABO: GEOGRAPHY. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. 
(Vols. I. and VII. 2nd Imp.) 

THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS. J. M. Edmonds ; 
HERODES, ete. A. D. Knox. 

THEOPHRASTUS: ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS. Sir 
Arthur Hort. 2 Vols. 

THUCYDIDES. C.F. Smith. 4Vols. (Vol. I. 37d Imp., 
Vols. II., IU. and IV. 2nd Imp. revised.) 

TRYPHIODORUS. Cf. OPPIAN, 

XENOPHON: CYROPAEDIA. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. 
(2nd Imp.) 

XENOPHON: HELLENICA, ANABASIS, rey 
axv SYMPOSIU ane C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd: 
3 Vols. (2nd Imp. 

XENOPHON : MEXORABILIA axnp OECONOMICUS, 
E. C. Marchant. (2nd Imp.) 

XENOPHON: SCRIPTA MINORA. E. C. Marchant. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


GREEK AUTHORS 


ALCIPHRON. A. R. Benner and F. Fobes. 
ARISTOTLE: DE MUNDO, etc. W. kK. C. Guthrie. 
ARISTOTLE: gc aad AND GENERATION OF 
ANIMALS, A. L. Peck. 
ARISTOTLE: METEOROLOGICA. H. D. P. Lee. 
DEMOSTHENES: EPISTLES, ete. N. and H. J. De 
Witt 
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LATIN AUTHORS 


S. AUGUSTINE: CITY OF GOD. J. H. Baxter. 

[CICERO:}] AD HERENNIUM. _H. Caplan. 

CICERO: PRO SESTIO, IN VATINIUM, PRO 
CAELIO, DE PROVINCIIS CONSULARIBUS, PRO 
BALBO. J. H. Freese and R. Gardner. 

irae Q.: HISTORY OF ALEXANDER. J. C, 

olfe. 

PRUDENTIUS. H. J. Thomson. 


DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 
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